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AT THE SECLUDED PAVILION 



At the pavilion, Vixlcntitu forgot her seer et vexa- 
tions^ her repressed emotions^ her hidden io^ve. 



AT THE SECLUDED PAVILION 



At the pixvilion, Valcntmc forgot her secret vexa- 
tiofis, her repressed emotions^ her hidden Un^e. 
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INTRODUCTION 

yalentine is the second novel that I published — next 
after Indiana, which achieved a literary triumph I was 
far from expecting. I returned to Berri in 1832, and I 
took pleasure in describing the scenery which I had had 
before my eyes from childhood. From that early time I 
had been conscious of a longing to describe it ; but, by a 
phenomenon which accompanies all deep emotions, in 
the moral as well as in the intellectual sphere, the thing 
which one is most desirous to dilate upon is the very 
thing one is most afraid to attack in public. That poor 
corner of Berri, that unknown Black Valley^ that land- 
scape devoid of grandeur and splendor, which one must 
seek if one would find it, and love in order to admire it, 
was the sanctuary of my first reveries, long-continued, 
aye, continuous. For twenty-two years I had lived 
among those stunted trees, those rough roads, those wild 
shrubs, on the shores of those streams whose banks are 
accessible only to children and flocks. All those things 
possessed charms for me alone and were not worthy to 
be disclosed to the indifferent. Why betray the incognito 
of that modest region which could boast of no great his- 
toric memories, no picturesque and beautiful spots to 
arouse interest and curiosity. It seemed to me that the 
Black Valley was myself, that it was the frame, the garb 
of my whole existence, and it was such a far cry from 
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In the southeastern part of Berri there is a pecul- 
iarly picturesque bit of country some three or four leagues 
in extent. As the highroad from Paris to Clermont, 
which passes through it, is thickly settled on both sides, 
it is difficult for the traveller to suspect the beauty of the 
country near at hand. But he who, seeking shade and 
silence, should turn aside into one of the winding roads, 
enclosed between high banks, which branch off from the 
main highway at every moment, would soon see before 
him a cool and tranquil landscape, fields of a delicate 
green, melancholy streamlets, clumps of alders and ash 
trees — a delicious pastoral scene. In vain would he seek 
within a radius of several leagues a house built of stone 
or with a slated roof. At rare intervals a tiny thread of 
blue smoke, rising slowly above the foliage, would an- 
nounce that a thatched roof was near at hand ; and if he 
should spy above the walnut trees on the hill the weather 
vane of a little church, a few steps farther on he would 
come upon a bell-tower sheathed in moss-covered tiles, 
a dozen scattered cottages surrounded by their orchards 
and their hemp-fields, a brook with its bridge formed of 
three pieces of timber, a cemetery a few rods square, 
enclosed by a quick-set hedge, five elms arranged in a 
quincunx and a ruined tower. This is what is called in 
the province a bourg. 

There is nothing like the absolute repose of those un- 
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known regions. Luxury has not found its way thither, 
nor the arts, nor the mania for scientific investigation, 
nor the hundred-armed monster called industry. Revo- 
lutions are hardly perceptible there, and the last war of 
which the soil retains a barely perceptible trace is that 
between Huguenots and Catholics ; and, even of that, 
the tradition is so uncertain and so faint that if you 
should question the natives, they would reply that those 
things took place at least two thousand years ago ; for 
the principal virtue of that race of tillers of the soil is 
heedlessness in the matter of antiquities. You can 
travel all over their domains, pray before their saints, 
drink from their wells, without ever running the risk of 
having to listen to the usual feudal chronicles or the in- 
dispensable miraculous legend. The grave and silent 
disposition of the peasant is not one of the least potent 
attractions of that region. Nothing surprises him, noth- 
ing attracts him. Your chance presence in his pathway 
will not even make him turn his head, and, if you ask 
him to direct you to a town or a farm, his sole response 
will be a condescending smile, as if to prove to you that 
he is not deceived by your pleasantry. The peasant of 
Berri cannot understand how a man can walk without 
knowing where he is going. His dog will hardly deign 
to bark after you ; his children will hide behind the 
hedge to evade your eyes or your questions, and the 
smallest of them, if he has not been able to follow his 
brothers in their flight, will throw himself into the ditch 
from fright, shrieking with all his strength. But the most 
impassive countenance will be that of a great white ox, 
the inevitable dean of every pasture, who, staring fixedly 
at you from among the bushes, will seem to hold in 
check the less solemn and less kindly disposed family of 
frightened bulls. 
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Aside from this initial coldness to the overtures of the 
stranger, the husbandman of that region is pleasant and 
hospitable, like his peaceful glades, like his aromatic 
meadows. 

A particular tract of land between two small streams 
is especially remarkable for the healthy dark hues of its 
vegetation, which have caused it to be called the Black 
yalley. It is peopled only by scattered cottages and a 
few farms which yield a good revenue. The farm called 
Grangeneuroe is of considerable size, but in the simplicity 
of its aspect there is nothing at variance with that of its 
surroundings. An avenue of maples leads to the house, 
and at the foot of the rustic buildings the Indre, in that 
place nothing more than a babbling brook, flows peace- 
fully among the rushes and yellow irises of the meadow. 

The first of May is a day of excitement and merry- 
making for the people of the Black Valley. At its farther 
end, about two leagues from its centre, where Grange- 
neuve is situated, there is held one of those rustic fêtes 
which in every province bring together all the people of 
the neighborhood, from the sub-prefect of the department 
to the pretty grisette who has plaited that functionary's 
shirt-frill on the preceding day ; from the noble châte- 
laine to the little shepherd — patour is the local word — 
who pastures his goat and his sheep at the expense of 
the seignioral hedges. They all come to eat and dance 
on the grass, with more or less appetite, more or less 
enjoyment; they all exhibit themselves in calèches 
or on donkey-back, in caps or Italian straw hats, in 
clogs of poplar-wood or slippers of Turkish satin, in 
silk dresses or drugget skirts. It is a red-letter day for 
the pretty girls, a day of retribution for beauty, when 
the somewhat problematical charms of the salons are 
summoned forth into the bright sunlight, to compete 
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with the vigorous health and blooming youth of the vil- 
lage maidens ; when the masculine areopagus is made up 
of judges of all ranks, and the contending parties are 
brought face to face, amid the dust and under the blaze 
of keen glances, while the violins are playing. Many 
righteous triumphs, many well-merited reparations, many 
long contested judgments, make the day of the fete cham- 
pêtre memorable in the annals of coquetry ; and the first 
of May was, in the Black Valley as elsewhere, a great 
subject of secret rivalry between the peasant women 
in their Sunday clothes and the ladies of the neighboring 
town. 

But it was at Grangeneuve that the most formidable 
arsenal of these artless fascinations was prepared for use 
early in the morning. It was in a large, low room, 
lighted by small-paned windows ; the walls were covered 
with a gaudy-hued paper, which clashed with the black- 
ened beams of the ceiling, the solid oak doors, and the 
common clothes-press. In that imperfectly decorated 
apartment, where the classic rusticity of its primitive 
condition was emphasized by some handsome modern 
furniture, a lovely girl of sixteen stood before the 
scalloped gilt frame of an old mirror which seemed to lean 
forward to admire her, giving the last touches to a cos- 
tume more gorgeous than refined. But Athénaîs, the 
honest farmer's only heir, was so youthful, so rosy, so 
delicious to look upon, that she seemed graceful and 
natural even in her borrowed finery. While she arranged 
the folds of her tulle dress, madame her mother was 
stooping in front of the door, with her sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow, preparing in a huge kettle some sort of a 
compound of bran and water, about which a demi-brigade 
of ducks stood in good order, in an ecstasy of anticipation. 
A bright and joyous sunbeam entered through the open 



door, and fefl opon tbe giyly bedecked Mîrlfn, rosy 
cheeked and dnoty, so ditferefit troa Iict 

At the other end of the roon, a vooi^ mMM dressed 
Mack sat caielessiy oo a coodi and gazed at Athênais 
without speaking Bot fais fcAlm e s «fid Dot eaptess that 
effusive, cfaikfish deficit wbîch e^^efv one of the fffi's 
movements betrayed. At times indeed a tiinteapressâoQ 
of irony and cocBpasskm seesned to raise the co m e r s ci 
his large, tfain-lq^ped, mobile mouth. 

Monsieur Lhéry, or Père Lbéry, as he was stiO called 
from habit by the peasants whose companioo and equal 
he had t>een for many years, was placidly warming hb 
white-stockinged shins at the fire of fagots which burned 
on the hearth at all seasons, as the custom is in the 
country. He was a most worthy man, stQI hale and 
hearty, and he wore striped short<lo<hes, a flowered 
waistcoat, a long coat and a queue. The queue is a 
priceless vestige of the past, which is rapklly vanishing 
on French soil. Bern having suffered less than any 
other province from the inroads of civilization, that style of 
head-dress still prevails ihere among a few loyal adherents 
in the class of half*bourge<Hs, half-rustic farmers. In 
their youtii it was tiie first step toward aristocratic habits, 
and they would consider that they were going backward 
to-day, if they should deprive their heads of that social 
(fistinction. Monsieur Lhéry had protected his against 
the satirical assaults of his daughter, and it was perhaps 
the only subject upon which Athénaîs's doting father had 
refused to accede to her wishes during her whole life. 

** Come, come, mamma ! " said Athénais, fastening the 
golden clasp of her black belt, *' haven't you finished feed- 
ing your ducks ? Aren't you dressed yet ? Why, we shall 
never get started ! 
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** Patience, patience, my girl ! " said Mère Lhéry, distrib- 
uting the food among her fowls with noble impartiality ; 
** I shall have all the time I need to fix myself while 
they're hitching Mignon to the wagon. Ah I bless my 
soul, my child, I don't need all the time you do ! I am no 
longer young ; and when I was, I didn't have the time 
nor the means to make myself pretty as you do. I 
didn't spend two hours over my dressing, I tell you ! " 

"Are you reproaching me now ? " said Athénaîs with a 
pout. 

** No, my girl, no," replied the old woman. ** Enjoy 
yourself, make yourself fine^ my child ; you are rich, 
make the most of your father and mother's hard work. 
We are too old to enjoy it now. And then, when you've 
got into the habit of being poor, you can't get out of it. 
I might have servants to wait on me for my money, but 
it's impossible ; the old habit is too strong for me, and I 
must do everything in the house with my own hands. 
But you play the great lady, my girl ; you were 
brought up for that ; it's what your father intended ; 
you're not made for any ploughboy, and the husband 
you get will be glad enough to find you with white 
hands, eh ? " 

As Madame Lhéry finished wiping her kettle and de- 
livering this affectionate rather than sensible harangue, 
she made a grimace at the young man by way of a 
smile. He pretended not to notice it, and Père Lhéry, 
who was gazing at his shoe buckles in the state of 
vacuous stupidity so sweet to the peasant in his hours of 
repose, lifted his half-closed eyes to his future son-in- 
law, as if to share his satisfaction. But the future son- 
in-law in order to escape those mute attentions, rose, 
changed his seat, and finally said to Madame Lhéry : 

** Shall I go to get the carriage ready, aunt ? '* 
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"Go, my boy, go if you will. I shan't keep you 
waiting." 

The nephew was about to leave the room when a fifth 
person entered, who, in manner and in costume, pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the occupants of the farm- 
house. 



II 



She was a small, slender woman, who seemed, at first 
glance, to be about twenty-five years of age ; but, upon 
a closer view, one might credit her with thirty years and 
not be too liberal to her. Her slight and well propor- 
tioned figure still had the grace of youth ; but her face, 
which was both distinguished and pretty, bore the marks 
of grief, which is even more blasting in its effects than 
the lapse of years. Her careless attire, her undressed 
hair, her tranquil manner, were sufficiently indicative of 
her purpose not to attend the fête. But, in the diminu- 
tive size of her slipper, in the modest and graceful ar- 
rangement of her gray dress, in the whiteness of her 
neck, in her firm and elastic step, there was more genu- 
ine aristocracy than in all Athénaîs's finery. And yet 
this imposing personage, at whose entrance all the others 
rose respectfully, bore no other name among her hosts at 
the farm than that of Mademoiselle Louise. 

She offered her hand affectionately to Madame Lhéry, 
kissed her daughter on the forehead, and bestowed a 
friendly smile on the young man. 

"Well," said Père Lhéry, "have you had a nice long 
walk this morning, my dear young lady 7 
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" Guess where I really dared to go ? " replied Made- 
moiselle Louise, seating herself familiarly beside him. 

"Not to the château, I hope?" said the nephew, 
hastily. 

" To the château, just so, Benedict," she replied. 

** How imprudent ! " exclaimed Athénaîs, suspending 
for a moment the operation of crimping her curly locks, 
and curiously drawing near. 

"Why so?" rejoined Louise; "didn't you tell me 
that all the servants had been changed except poor 
nurse ? And she certainly would not have betrayed me 
if I had happened to meet her." 

" But you might have met madame." 

" At six o'clock In the morning ? Madame stays in 
bed until noon." 

"So you rose before dawn, did you ? " said Benedict. 
" Indeed, I thought that I heard you open the garden 
door." 

"But there's mademoiselle! " exclaimed Madame 
Lhéry ; "they say she's a very early riser, and very 
active. Suppose you had met her ? " 

" Ah ! if I only could ! " said Louise, excitedly ; " I 
shall have no rest till I have seen her face, and heard the 
sound of her voice. You know her, Athénaîs ; do tell me 
again that she is pretty and sweet and resembles her 
father ! " 

" There is someone here whom she resembles much 
more," replied Athénaîs, looking at Louise; "which is 
as much as to say that she is sweet and pretty." 

Benedict's face brightened and his eyes rested kindly 
on his fiancée. 

"But listen," said Athénaîs to Louise, "if you're so 
anxious to see Mademoiselle Valentine, you should come 
to the fête with us ; you can keep out of sight in Cousin 
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Simonne's house on the square, and from there you will 
certainly see the ladies, for MademoiseUe Vaieotme as- 
sured me they would come." 

" That is impossible, my dear love," Louise replied ; 
** I could not alight from the carriage without being rec- 
ognized or suspected. Besides, there is only one person 
in that family whom 1 want to see ; the presence <^ the/ 
others would spoil the pleasure I anticipate in seeing her. 
But we have talked enough ab<Nit my plans ; let us talk 
of yours, Athénaîs. I should judge that you propose to 
crush the whole province by such a display of bloom and 
beauty ! " 

The young farmer-maid blushed with delight and kissed 

Louise with a warmth which demonstrated clearly 

enough the artless satisfaction she felt in being admired. 

** 1 am going to get my hat," she said ; "you'll help 

me to put it on, won't you ? " 

And she hurriedly ascended the wooden staircase lead- 
ing to her chamber. 

Meanwhile Mère Lhéry left ihe room by another door 
to go to change her dress ; her husband took a pitchfork 
and went to give his instructions for ihe day to the herds- 
man. 

Thereupon Benedict, being left alone with Louise, drew 
closer to her and said in a low tone : 

''You spoil Athénaîs like all the rest. You are the 
only one who has any right to talk to her, and you do 
not condescend to do it." 

** Why, what cause of reproach have you against the 
poor child ? " said Louise, in amazement. *' O Benedict, 
you are very hard to suit ! " 

" That is what everybody tells me, even you, made- 
moiselle, who are so well able to understand what 1 suf- 
fer from tills young woman's character and absurdities ! " 
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** Absurdities ? " repeated Louise. " Can it be that 
you are fiot in love with her ? " 

Benedict did not answer, but after a moment of silent 
embarrassment, he said : 

" You must agree that her costume is extravagant to- 
day. The idea of dancing in the sun and dust in a ball 
dress, satin slippers, a cashmere shawl and feathers ! 
Not only is such finery out of place, but I consider it in 
execrable taste. At her age, a young woman ought to 
think first of simplicity and to know how to embellish 
herself at small expense." 

** Is it Athénaîs's fault if she has been brought up so ? 
How much you make of trifles ! Give your attention 
rather to pleasing her and obtaining supreme influence 
over her mind and heart ; then you may be sure that 
your wishes will be laws to her. But you think only of 
thwarting her and contradicting her, and she so petted, 
so like a queen in her family ! Remember how kind and 
how sensitive her heart is." 

** Her heart, her heart ! no doubt she has a good 
heart ; but her intellect is so limited I her kindness of 
heart is all native, all born of the soil, like the plants 
which grow well or ill without understanding the reason. 
How I detest her coquetry ! I shall have to give her my 
arm, walk her about and exhibit her at this fête, listen 
to the idiotic admiration of some and the idiotic disparage- 
ment of others ! What a bore ! I wish it were over I " 

"What an extraordinary disposition! Do you know, 
Benedict, I can't understand you. How many men in 
your place would take the greatest pride in being seen in 
public with the prettiest girl and the richest heiress in our 
whole district, in arousing the envy of twenty discarded 
rivals, in being able to say that you are her fiancé ? 
Instead of that, you think of nothing but indulging in 
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bitter critkism of some trivial failings, commoQ to all 
young wod^n of her class» whose education is not in 
harmony with their bir^ You consider it a crime on 
her part to submit to the consequences of her parents' 
vanity — a most harmless sort of vanity after all» and some- 
thing of whkh you should be the last to complain." 

" I know it," he rejoined hastily, ** I know all that you 

are going to say. They owed me nothing and they luve 

given me everjrthing. They took me in, the son of their 

brother, a peasant like themselves, but a poor peasant — 

me, a penniless orphan. They gave me a home, adopted 

me, and instead of putting me at the plough, to which I 

was apparently destined by the laws of society, they 

sent me to Paris at their expense ; they gave me an edu* 

cation, they transformed me into a txxirgeois, a student, 

a wit, and they also intend their daughter for me, their 

rich, lovely and vain daughter. They have reserved her 

for me, they offer her to me ! Oh ! undoubtedly they 

are very fond of me, these simple-hearted and generous 

kindred of mine ! but their blind affection has gone 

astray, and all the good they have sought to do me has 

changed into evil. Cursed be the passion for aspiring to 

a higher place than one can reach ! " 

Benedict stamped on the floor ; Louise looked at him 
with a pained but stern expression. 

" Is this the way you talked yesterday, when you re- 
turned from the hunt, to that ignorant, shallow-brained 
young nobleman, who denied the t)enefits of education 
and wanted to arrest the progress of the inferior ranks of 
society ? What excellent arguments you had at td to 
defend the propagation of knowledge, and the t r that 
all men should be free to grow and succeed ! ! :, 

this fickle, irresolute, disappointed mind of y< , t 
mind which scrutinizes and depredates everyt r- 
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prises me and grieves me. I am afraid that in you the 
good seed is changing to tares ; I am afraid that you are 
much below your education, or much above it, which 
would be no less a misfortune." 

"Louise, Louise ! " said Benedict in an altered voice, 
seizing the young woman's hand. 

He gazed at her earnestly and with moist eyes ; Louise 
blushed and turned her eyes away with a displeased air. 
Benedict dropped her hand and began to pace the floor 
excitedly and angrily ; then he returned to her and made 
an effort to become calm once more. 

" You are too indulgent,'* he said to her ; '* you have 
lived longer than I, and yet I think that you are much 
younger. You have the experience of your sentiments, 
which are noble and generous, but you have not studied 
the hearts of others, you have no suspicion of their de- 
formities and pettiness ; you attach no importance to the 
imperfections of others, perhaps you do not even see 
them I Ah ! mademoiselle, mademoiselle ! you are a very 
indulgent and a very dangerous guide." 

"These are singular reproaches," said Louise with 
forced gayety. " Whose mentor have I assumed to be ? 
Have I not always told you, on the contrary, that I was 
no better fitted to guide others than to guide myself ? I 
lack experience, you say ? Oh I 1 do not complain of 
that, I promise you ! " 

Tears rolled down Louise's cheeks. There was a 
moment's silence, during which Benedict again approached 
and stood beside her, deeply moved and trembling. Trying 
to conceal her melancholy, Louise continued : 

** But you are right ; I have lived too much within my- 
self to observe others thoroughly. I have wasted too much 
time in suffering ; my life has been ill employed." 

Louise discovered that Benedict was weeping. She 




was afraid of the yooEkg bu's 
and, pointing to the coortyanl» 
to assist his iinde, who 
Poitou nag to the family 
not grasp her meaning. 

" Louise ! " he said ardently ; '* Looise ! ^ te ie |: Ma e d 
in a lower tone. " It b a pretty mamtt^** b/t cciscEzaed. 
''so simple and so sweet! and yoa bear that suae, vixie 
my cousin, who is so well fitted to ailk cows aai wztàzb 
sheep, is named Athénais ! I have another nrr^ aamed 
Zoraide, and she has just named her &tife brat AJbésaar ! 
The nobles are perfectly justified in de^»iog oar a!?scni 
foibles ; they are shocking ! don't yoa think so ? Here's 
a spinning-wheel, my good aunfs spinning-wheel ; who 
supplies it with flax ? who turns it patîentiy in her ab- 
sence ? Not Athénais. Oh ! no ! she wouki think tfiat 
she debased herself if she touched a spindle ; she would 
be afraid of g<Mng down again into the social condition 
from which she came if she should learn to do any use- 
ful work. No, no; she knows how to embroider, play 
the guitar, paint flowers and dance; but you, made- 
moiselle, who were born in opulence, know how to 
spin ; you are sweet, humble and industrious. I hear 
footsteps overhead. She is coming; she had forgotten 
herself before her mirror, 1 doubt not ! " 

" Benedict ! do go to get your hat," cried Athénais 
from the top of the staircase. 

** Pray, go ! " said Louise in an undertone, seeing that 
Benedict did not stir. 

" Curse the fête !" he replied in the same tone. ** I 
must go, so be it ; but as soon as I have deposited my 
fair cousin on the greensward, I shall take pains to have 
my foot trodden on and return to the farm. Will you be 
here. Mademoiselle Louise ? " 
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" No, monsieur, I shall not be here,*' she replied dryly. 

Benedict's faced flushed with indignation. He made 
ready to go. Madame Lhéry reappeared in a less 
gorgeous but even more absurd costume than her daugh- 
ter's. The satin and lace served admirably to set off the 
coppery tinge of her sunburned face, her strongly accen- 
tuated features and her plebeian gait. Athénals passed 
a quarter of an hour arranging her skirts, with much ill- 
humor, on the back seat of the carriage, reproving her 
mother for rumpling her sleeves by taking up too much 
room beside her, and regretting in her heart that the 
folly of her parents had not reached a point of procuring 
a calèche. 

Père Lhéry held his hat on his knees, in order not to 
expose it to the risk of accident from the jolting of the 
vehicle by keeping it on his head. Benedict mounted 
the front seat, and, as he took the reins, ventured to 
cast a last glance at Louise ; but he encountered such a 
cold, stern expression in her eyes, that he lowered his 
own, bit his lips, and angrily lashed the horse. Mignon 
started off at a gallop, and, as she struck the deep mud 
holes in the road, imparted to the vehicle a series of vio- 
lent shocks, most disastrous to the hats of the two ladies 
and to Athénais's temper. 
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both sidesy and thai Atbênas was aMe to phack a Sarfje 
bunch ci hawthorn by passing her arm, eni.:ased in a 
white glove, t h iough the side window. There are no 
words to describe the freshness and charm of those little 
tortuous paths which wind capriciously in and out under 
the never-failing arbors of fohige, revealing at each turn 
fre^ depths of shadow, ever greener and more myste* 
rious. When the noonday sun bums even to its roots the 
tall, dense grass of the fields, when the insects bun 
noisily and the quail amorously clucks in the furrows, 
coolness and silence seem to take refuge in the trmms. 
You may walk an hour there without hearing other 
sounds than the flight of a blackbird alarmed by your 
approach, or the leap of a little green frog, gleaming like 
an emerald, who was sleeping in his cabin of interlaced 
rushes. Even yonder ditch contains a whole world of 
inhabitants, a whole forest of plants; its limpid water 
flows noiselessly over the clay, casting off its impurities, 
and kisses gently the watercress, balsam and hepatica on 
the banks; the water-moss, the long grasses called 
water ribbons, the hairy, hanging aquatic mosses, quiver 
a 
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incessantly in its silent little eddies ; the yellow wagtail 
runs along the sand with a mischievous yet timid air ; 
the clematis and the honeysuckle shade it with leafy ar- 
bors where the nightingale hides his nest. In spring it 
is all flowers and fragrance ; in autumn, purple sloes 
cover the twigs which turn white first of all in April ; the 
red haw, of which the thrushes are so fond, replaces the 
hawthorn flower, and the bramble bushes, all covered 
with bits of fleece left by the sheep in passing through, 
are tinged with purple by small wild berries pleasant to 
the taste. 

Benedict, allowing the placid steed's reins to hang 
loosely, fell into a profound reverie. He was a young 
man of a strange temperament ; those who were closest 
to him, in default of another of the same sort to whom 
to liken him, considered him as being altogether out- 
side of the common run of mankind. The majority 
despised him as a man incapable of doing anything use- 
ful and substantial ; and if they did not show in what 
slight esteem they held him, it was because they were 
forced to accord him the possession of true physical 
courage and enduring resentment. On the other hand, 
the Lhéry family, simple-hearted and kindly as they 
were, did not hesitate to accord him a place in the very 
highest rank in the matter of intellect and learning. 
Blind to his defects, those excellent people saw in their 
nephew simply a young man whose imagination was too 
fertile and his learning too extensive to allow him to en- 
joy repose of mind. But Benedict, at the age of twenty- 
two, had not received what is called a practical educa- 
tion. At Paris, being possessed by love of art and of 
science in turn, he had become proficient in no specialty. 
He had worked hard, but he had stopped when practical 
application of what he had learned became necessary. 
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He had become di^usted just at the moment when others 
reap the fruit of their labors. To him love of study 
ended where the necessity of adopting a profession be- 
gan. Having once acquired the treasures of art and 
science, he was no longer spurred on by the selfish im- 
pulse to apply them to his own interests ; and as he did 
not know how to be useful to himself, people said when 
they saw him witiiout occupation : " What is he good 
for?" 

His cousin had been destined for him from the begin- 
ning of time ; that was the best retort which could be 
made to those envious persons who accused the Lhérys 
of allowing their hearts as well as their minds to be cor- 
rupted by wealth. It cannot be denied that their com- 
mon sense, the common sense of the peasant, usually so 
straightforward and sure, had received a rude blow in 
the bosom of prosperity. They had ceased to esteem the 
simple and modest virtues, and, after vain efforts to 
destroy them in themselves, they had done their utmost 
to stifle the germs of those virtues in their children ; but 
they had not ceased to love them with almost equal af- 
fection, and, while working at their ruin, they had be- 
lieved that they were working for their happiness. 

Such a bringing-up had proved disastrous to both. 
Athénaîs, like soft and flexible wax, had acquired in a 
boarding-school at Orleans all the faults of provincial 
young ladies — ^vanity, ambition, envy and pettiness of 
spirit. However, goodness of heart was in her a sort of 
sacred heritage transmitted by her mother, and outside 
influences had been unable to destroy it. Thus there 
was much to hope for her from the lessons of experience 
and the future. 

The harm done was greater in the case of Benedict. 
Instead of benumbing his generous impulses, education 
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had developed them immeasurably, and had changed 
them into a deplorable feverish sort of irritation. That 
ardent temperament, that impressionable soul needed a 
course of tranquillizing ideas, of repressive treatment. 
Perhaps, too, labor in the fields and bodily fatigue 
would have employed to advantage the excess of force 
which fermented to no purpose in that vigorous organiza- 
tion. The enlightenment of civilization, which has de- 
veloped so many precious qualities, has, perhaps, vitiated 
quite as many. It is a misfortune of the generations 
placed between those which knew nothing and those 
which will know just enough : they know too much. 

Lhéry and his wife could not understand the misfor- 
tunes of this situation. They refused even to imagine 
them, and having no conception of any other felicities 
than those which they could confer, they boasted art- 
lessly of having the power to put Benedict's ennui to 
flight: according to them it could be done by a good 
farm, a pretty farmer-maid, and a dowry of two hundred 
thousand francs in cash with which to begin housekeep- 
ing. But Benedict was insensible to these flattering 
marks of their affection. Money aroused in him pro- 
found contempt, the enthusiastic, exaggerated contempt 
of a generation of young men often too quick to change 
their principles and to bend a converted knee before the 
god of the universe. Benedict felt that he was consumed 
by a secret ambition ; but it was not that ; it was the 
ambition of his age, of the things which flatter the self- 
esteem in a nobler way. 

He did not as yet know the special object of his vague 
and painful expectation. He had thought several times 
that he recognized it in the vivid caprices of his imag- 
ination. Those caprices had vanished without bringing 
him any lasting enjoyment. Now, he was constantly 
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conscious of it as of a pitiless pain confined in his breast, 
and it had never tortured him so cruelly as when he least 
knew what use to make of it. Ennui, that horrible dis- 
ease which is more prevalent at the present time than at 
any other period in the history of society, had attacked 
Benedict's destiny in its bloom ; it stretched out like a 
black cloud over his whole future. It had already blight- 
ed the most priceless faculty of his age — hope. 

At Paris, solitude had disgusted him. Although he 
considered it far preferable to society, it was too dismal 
in his little student's chamber, too dangerous for facul- 
ties so active as his. His health had suffered, and his 
kind-hearted relations, in dismay, had sent for him to 
return. He had been at home a month, and his com- 
plexion had already recovered the ruddy coloring of 
health ; but his heart was more perturbed than ever. 
The poetic atmosphere of the fields, to which he was so 
susceptible, excited to delirium the intensity of the un- 
fathomed cravings which were consuming him. His home 
life, always so beneficent and soothing at first, whenever 
he made a trial of it, had already become more tedious 
than ever. He felt no inclination for Athénaîs. She was 
too far below the chimeras of his imagination, and the 
idea of settling down among the extravagant or puerile 
habits which were conjoined and contrasted in his family 
was hateful to him. His heart opened, it is true, to af- 
fection and gratitude ; but those sentiments were to him 
a source of constant combats and remorse. He could not 
refrain from reflections pitiless and cruel in their irony, 
at sight of all the mean and trivial struggles amid which 
he lived, of that mixture of parsimony and extravagance 
which makes the ways of the parvenu so ridiculous. 
Monsieur and Madame Lhéry, paternal and tyrannical 
at the same time, gave excellent wine to their farm- 
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hands on Sunday; during the week they reproved 
them for putting a dash of vinegar in their water. 
They readily supplied their daughter with a fine piano, 
a lemonwood toilet set and richly-bound books ; they 
scolded her for throwing an extra stick on the fire. At 
home they were poor and niggardly, in order to make 
their servants industrious and economical ; abroad 
they were puffed up with pride, and would have consid- 
ered the slightest doubt of their opulence an insult. 
Kind-hearted, charitable, easily moved to pity as they 
were, they had succeeded, by their folly, in making 
themselves detested by their neighbors, who were even 
more vain and foolish than they. 

These were failings which Benedict could not endure. 
Youth is much more bitter and intolerant to old age than 
old age is to youth. But in the midst of his discourage- 
ment certain vague and confused impulses had shed a 
ray or two of hope upon his life. Louise, Madame or 
Mademoiselle Louise — she was called by both names in- 
differently — had taken up her abode at Grangeneuve 
about three weeks before. At first the difference in their 
ages had kept their acquaintance upon a tranquil, care- 
less footing; certain preconceived ideas unfavorable to 
Louise, whom Benedict had not seen for twelve years, 
speedily vanished in the pure and appealing fascination 
of intimate intercourse with her. Their tastes, their 
education, their sympathetic ideas had rapidly brought 
them together, and Louise, by virtue of her age, her mis- 
fortunes and her qualities, had acquired complete ascend- 
ancy over her young friend's mind. But the joys of this 
intimacy were of short duration. Benedict, always quick 
to pass the goal, always eager to deify his admirations, 
and to poison his pleasures by carrying them to excess, 
imagined that he was in love with Louise, that she was 
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the one woman after his own heart, and that he could 
not live where she was not. It was the error of a day. 
The coldness with which Louise received his timid dec- 
larations angered more than it grieved him. In his re- 
sentment he inwardly accused her of pride and lack of 
heart. Then he recalled her misfortunes and admitted 
to himself that she was no less deserving of respect than 
of compassion. On two or three occasions he was con- 
scious of a rekindling of the impetuous aspirations of a 
heart too passionate for friendship ; but Louise was able 
to soothe him. She did not employ to that end the rea- 
son which goes astray while splitting hairs ; her experi- 
ence taught her to distrust compassion ; she manifested 
none for him, and although her heart was by no means 
disposed to harshness, she resorted to it to effect the 
young man's cure. The emotion which Benedict had 
displayed during their interview that morning had been, 
as it were, his last attempt at rebellion. Now he re- 
pented of his folly, and, buried in his reflections, he felt, 
in his ever increasing disquietude, that the time had not 
come for him to love anybody or anything exclusively. 

Madame Lhéry broke .the silence with a trivial re- 
mark. 

"You'll stain your gloves with those flowers," she 
said to her daughter. ''Pray remember that madame 
said the other day before you : ' You can always recog- 
nize a woman of the common people in the provinces by 
her feet and hands.' She didn't think, the dear soul, 
that we might take that to ourselves." 

" On the contrary, I think she said it expressly for us. 
Poor mamma, you know Madame de Raimbault very 
little if you think that she would regret having insulted 



us." 



"Insulted us!" rejoined Madame Lhéry. "She 
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meant to insult us ? I'd like to see her do it ! Yes, in- 
deed 1 would ! Do you suppose I'd stand an insult from 
anybody, I don't care who ? " 

" Still, we shall have to put up with more than one 
impertinence so long as we are her farmers. Farmers, 
always farmers ! when we have an estate at least as 
good as madame la comtesse's ! Papa, I won't let you 
alone till you've got rid of this wretched farm. I don't 
like it, I can't endure it." 

Père Lhéry shook his head. 

" Three thousand francs profit every year is always a 
good thing to have," he replied. 

** It would be better to earn three thousand francs less 
and recover our liberty, enjoy our wealth, free ourselves 
from the kind of tyranny that that harsh, arrogant woman 



exercises over us." 



** Psha ! " said Madame Lhéry, " we almost never 
have dealings with her. Since that unfortunate event 
she comes to the province every five or six years only. 
This time she came only on account of her demoiselle's 
wedding. Who knows that this won't be the last time ? 
It's my belief that Mademoiselle Valentine will have the 
château and the farm for her dowry. Then what a kind 
mistress we should have I " 

" To be sure, Valentine is a dear girl," said Athénaîs, 
proud to be able to speak in that familiartoneof a person 
whose rank she envied. **Oh! she's not proud; she 
hasn't forgotten that we played together when we were 
little. And then she has the good sense to understand 
that money is the only distinguishing mark, and that our 
money's as honorable as hers." 

** I should say so!" rejoined Madame Lhéry; "for 
she has only had the trouble of being born, while we 
have earned our money by hard work and at our peril. 
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But still there's nothing to say against her ; she's a good 
young lady and a pretty girl, da! Did you ever see her, 
Benedict ? " 

"Never, aunt" 

"And then I'm attached to that family," continued 
Madame Lhéry. ** The father was such a good man ! 
There was a real man for you ! and handsome ! A gen* 
eral, on my word, all covered with gold and crosses, and 
he asked me to dance on fete-days just as if I was a 
duchess. Madame didn't like that much " 

" Nor I, either," observed Père Lhéry, ingenuously. 

" That Père Lhéry," retorted his wife, " must always 
have his joke. But all the same, what I mean to say is 
that, except for madame, who's a little high and mighty, 
it's a fine family. Can anyone find a better woman than 
the grandmother ? " 

" Ah ! " said Athénaîs, ''she's the best of all. She al- 
ways has something pleasant to say to you ; she never 
calls you anything but my hearty or my beauty, or my 
pretty puss." 

" And that always pleases you ! " said Benedict, mock- 
ingly. " Well, well, add that to the three thousand francs 
profit, which will buy a good many gewgaws " 

"Eh ! that isn't to be despised, is it, my boy ? " said 
Père Lhéry. " Just tell her so ; she'll listen to you." 

"No, no, I won't listen to anything," cried the girl. 
"I won't let you alone tell you've left the farm. Your 
lease expires in six months ; you mustn't renew it, do 
you hear, papa ? " 

" But what shall I do ? " said the old man, shaken by 
the wheedling yet imperious tone adopted by his daugh- 
ter. " Must 1 fold my arms, I'd like to know ? I can't 
amuse myself reading and singing, like you ; ennui will 
kill me." 
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" But, papa, haven't you your property to look out 
for ? " 

" It all takes care of itself so nicely ! there won't be 
anything left for me to do. And another thing, where 
shall we live ? You don't want to live with the tenant 
farmers, do you ? " 

" No, certainly not ! you must build ; we'll have a 
house of our own ; we'll decorate it very differently from 
that nasty farm-house ; you shall see how well I under- 
stand such things ! " 

'*Yes, no doubt, you understand all about eating up 
money," retorted her father. 

Athénaîs began to sulk. 

*' All right," she said spitefully, **do as you please; 
perhaps you'll be sorry you didn't listen to me ; but 
then it will be too late." 

** What do you mean ? " queried Benedict. 

'*! mean," she replied, *'that, when Madame de 
Raimbault finds out who the person is whom we have 
been boarding for three weeks, she will be furious with 
us, and will turn us out at the end of the lease with all 
sorts of lawyer's tricks and spiteful treatment. Wouldn't 
it be better to have the honors of war on our side and re- 
tire before we are driven back ? " 

This reflection seemed to produce an impression on the 
Lhérys. They said nothing, and Benedict, who was 
more and more disgusted with Athénaîs's remarks, did 
not hesitate to put a bad construction on her last argu- 
ment. 

"That is to say," he rejoined, *'you mean to blame 
your parents for making Madame Louise welcome ? " 

Athénaîs started and glanced at Benedict in amaze- 
ment, her face inflamed by anger and chagrin. Then 
she turned pale and burst into tears. 
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Benedict understood her and took her hand. 

"Oh I this is frightful," she cried in a voice broken 
by sobs, " to interpret my words so ! when I love Madame 
Louise like my own sister ! " 

** Come, come, it's a misunderstanding ! " said Père 
Lhéry ; " kiss and make it up." 

Benedict kissed his cousin, whose cheeks at once recov- 
ered their usual lovely color. 

"Come, child, wipe away your tears," said Mère 
Lhéry ; " we're almost there ; don't let people see you 
withred eyes ; here's somebody looking for you already." 

In truth the strains of violin and bagpipe could be 
heard, and several young men lay in ambush on the 
road, awaiting the arrival of the young ladies, in order 
to be the first to ask them to dance. 



IV 



They were young men of the same class as Benedict, 
but had not his superior education, which they were in- 
clined to look upon as a cause of reproach rather than as 
an advantage. Several of them were not without aspi- 
rations to the hand of Athénals. 

"A fine prize!" cried one who had mounted a 
hillock to watch for the carriages; "it's Mademoiselle 
Lhéry, the beauty of the Black Valley." 

" Gently, Simonneau ! she belongs to me ; I have 
been courting her for a year. By right of priority, if 
you please ! " 

The one who spoke thus was a tall, sturdy fellow 
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with a black eye, copper-colored skin and broad shoul- 
ders ; he was the son of the richest cattle-dealer in the 
province. 

"That's all very well, Pierre Blutty," said the first 
speaker, ** but her intended is with her." 

" What's that ! her intended ? " cried all the rest. 

*'To be sure ; Cousin Benedict." 

*'Ah ! Benedict, the lawyer, the fine talker, the 
scholar I " 

" Oh I Père Lhéry Ml give him gold crowns enough to 
make something good of him." 

" He's going to marry her ? " 

**He's going to marry her." 

" Oh ! but he hasn't done it yet ! " 

*'The parents are set on it, the girl's set on it; it 
would be devilish strange if the man should refuse." 

"We mustn't stand that, you fellows," cried Georges 
Moret. " On my soul, we should have a fine neighbor, 
shouldn't we ? What mighty airs the spitter of Greek 
would put on ! That fellow get the prettiest girl and the 
prettiest dowry ? No, may God strike me dumb rather I " 

" The little one's a flirt ; the pale gawk " — ^that was the 
name they gave Benedict — •* isn't handsome, neither is 
he a lady's man. It's our place to prevent this match. 
1 say, comrades, the luckiest one of us will treat all the 
others on his wedding day. But first of all we must 
learn what to expect about Benedict's pretensions." 

As he spoke, Pierre Blutty walked into the middle of 
the road, seized the horse's bridle, and having forced the 
animal to halt, presented his respects and his invitation 
to the young woman. Benedict was desirous to atone 
for his unjust treatment of her ; moreover, although he 
was not anxious to dispute possession of her with num- 
erous rivals, he was very glad to mortify them a little. 
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So he leaned against the front of the carriage in such a 
way as to conceal Athénaîs from them. 

** Messieurs, my cousin thanks you with all her heart," 
he said to them ; " but you will allow me to have the first 
contra-dance. She has just promised me ; yoa are a 
little late." 

And, without waiting for a second invitation, he lashed 
the horse and drove into the village, raising clouds of 
dust. 

Athénaîs did not anticipate such pleasure. On the day 
before, and again that morning, Benedict, as he did not 
wish to dance with her, had pretended that he had 
sprained his ankle, and could not walk without limping. 
When she saw him walking by her side, with a deter- 
mined air, her heart leaped for joy ; for, not only would 
it have been humiliating to the self-esteem of so pretty 
a girl not to open the dance with her fiancé, but Athénaîs 
really loved Benedict. She instinctively realized all his 
superiority to herself, and as there is always a goodly 
share of vanity in love, she was flattered by the thought 
that she was destined to belong to a man who was better 
educated than any of those in her circle. So that she was 
really dazzling with bloom and animation ; and her cos- 
tume, which Benedict had criticized so severely, seemed 
charming to less refined tastes. The women turned 
green with jealousy, and the men proclaimed Athénaîs 
Lhéry the queen of the ball. 

But toward evening that brilliant star paled before the 
purer and more radiant light of Mademoiselle de Raim- 
bault. 

As he heard that name passing from mouth to mouth, 
Benedict, impelled by curiosity, followed the crowds of 
admirers who thronged her path. In order to see her, 
he was compelled to mount a pedestal of unhewn stone. 
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on which stood a cross held in great veneration in the 
village. That act of impiety^-of thoughtlessness rather 
— caused everyone to look at him, and, as Mademoiselle 
de Raimbault's eyes followed the same direction as those 
of the multitude, he had an unobstructed full-face view 
of her. He did not like her face. He had imagined 
a sallow, dark, passionate, mobile, Spanish type of 
woman, and he was unwilling to accept any other. 
Mademoiselle Valentine did not realize his ideal ; she was 
fair, tall, rosy, placid, admirably beautiful in every 
respect She had none of those defects with which 
Benedict's unhealthy brain had fallen in love at sight of 
those works of art wherein the brush, by making ugli- 
ness poetic, has made it more attractive than beauty 
itself. Moreover, Mademoiselle de Raimbault had a mild 
but true dignity of manner which was too imposing to 
attract at first sight. In the curve of her profile, in the 
fineness of her hair, in the graceful bend of her neck, in 
the breadth of her wide shoulders, there were a thousand 
reminders of the court of Louis XIV. One felt that 
nothing less than a long line of ancestors could have 
produced that combination of pure and noble features, 
all those almost regal graces, which revealed themselves 
one by one, like those of a swan basking in the sunshine 
with majestic languor. 

Benedict descended from his post at the foot of the 
cross, and, despite the mutterings of the good women of 
the village, a score of other young men succeeded one 
another on that desirable elevation, which enabled them 
to see and be seen. An hour later, Benedict found him- 
self being led towards Mesdames de Raimbault. His 
uncle, who had been talking to them hat in hand, having 
noticed him at a little distance, had taken him by the 
arm and presented him to them. 
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Valentine was sitting on the turf, between her mother, 
the Comtesse de Raimbault, and her grandmother, the 
Marquise de Raimbault. Benedict did not know either 
of the three ladies, but he had so often heard them 
spoken of at the farm that he was prepared for the icy 
and contemptuous nod of the countess and the familiar 
and affable greeting of the marchioness. It was as if the 
latter intended, by effusive demonstrations, to make up 
for her daughter-in-law's disdainful silence. But in that 
affectation of popular manners there were traces of a 
habit of patronizing that was truly feudal. 

"What ! is that Benedict ? " she cried ; " is that the 
little fellow I saw at his mother's breast ? Good-day, 
ifiy lad! I am delighted to see you so tall and so well 
dressed. You look so like your mother that it's enough 
to frighten one. By the way, do you know we're old 
acquaintances ? You're the godson of my poor son, the 
general, who was killed at Waterloo. It was I who gave 
you your first frock ; but you can hardly remember that. 
How long ago was it ? You must be at least eighteen ? " 

" I am twenty-two, madame," Benedict replied. 

^* Sangodémi I " cried the marchioness; "twenty-two 
already ! How time flies I I thought you were about my 
granddaughter's age. You dont't know my grand- 
daughter do you ? Here she is ; look at her. We know 
how to get children too, you see ! Valentine, say 
good-evening to Benedict ; he's honest Lhéry's nephew, 
and engaged to your little playmate Athénaîs. Speak to 
him, my child." 

This apostrophe might be translated thus : " Inherit- 
ress of my name, imitate me ; make yourself popular, in 
order to carry your head safely through future revolu- 
tions, as I was shrewd enough to do in past revolutions." 
— Nevertheless, «>\ademoiselle de Raimbault, whether by 
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tact, breeding or sincerity, effaced by her glance and 
smile all the wrath that the marchioness's impertinent 
affability had aroused in Benedict's breast. He had 
looked at her with bold and mocking eyes, for his wound- 
ed pride had banished for an instant the natural shyness 
of his years. But the expression of that lovely face was 
so gentle and serene, the tones of that voice so melodious 
and soothing, that the young man lowered his eyes and 
blushed like a girl. 

"Ah ! monsieur," she said, " I can say nothing to you 
more sincerely than that I love Athénaïs as if she were 
my sister. Have the kindness to bring her to me ; I have 
been looking for her a long while, but cannot find her. 
I would like very much to embrace her." 

Benedict bowed low, and soon returned with his cousin. 
Athénaïs walked about amid the merry-making, arm-in- 
arm with the nobly-born daughter of the Comtes de 
Raimbault. Although she pretended to consider it a per- 
fectly natural thing, and although Valentine so under- 
stood it, it was impossible for her to conceal the joyful 
triumph of her pride in the presence of those other 
women, who envied her while exerting themselves to 
disparage her. Meanwhile the viol gave the signal for 
the bourrée. Athénaïs was engaged to dance it with the 
young man who had stopped her on the road. She 
begged Mademoiselle de Raimbault to be her vis-à-vis. 

*M will wait till I have an invitation," Valentine re- 
plied, with a smile. 

'* Well, Benedict," cried Athénaïs, eagerly, "go and 
invite mademoiselle." 

The awestruck Benedict consulted Valentine's face 
with his eyes. He read in its sweet and innocent ex- 
pression a wish to accept his invitation. Thereupon he 
stepped toward her. But the countess, her mother. 
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abruptly seized her arm, saying to her in so loud a tone 
that Benedict could hear her : 

" My child, I forbid you to dance the bourrée with any- 
one but Monsieur de Lansac." 

Thereupon, Benedict noticed for the first time a tall 
young man with an exceedingly handsome face, on whose 
arm the countess was leaning, and he remembered that 
that was the name of Mademoiselle de Raimbault's 
fiancé. 

He soon understood the cause of her mother's alarm. 
At a certain trill executed by the viol before beginning 
the bourrée, every dancer must, in accordance with im- 
memorial custom, kiss his partner. The Comte de Lan- 
sac, being too well bred to take that liberty in public^ 
compromised with the custom of Berri by kissing Valen- 
tine's hand respectfully. 

He then tried a few steps forward and back ; but real- 
izing at once that he could not catch the rhythm of that 
dance, in which no stranger to the province can ever 
acquit himself with credit, he stopped and said to Valen- 
tine: 

" Now I have done my duty, 1 have established you 
here in accordance with your mother's wish ; but I will 
not spoil your pleasure by my awkwardness. You had 
a partner all ready just now, allow me to cede my rights 
to him. — Will you kindly take my place, monsieur ? " he 
said, turning to Benedict, in a tone of the utmost cour- 
tesy. " You will act my part much better than I." 

And as Benedict, torn between shyness and pride, 
hesitated to take that place, the most valuable privilege 
of which had been taken from him. Monsieur de Lansac 
graciously added : 

"You will be sufficiently repaid for the favor I ask 
you ; perhaps, indeed, it is your place to thank me." 

3 
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Benedict did not require much urging ; Valentine's 
hand was placed with no sign of repugnance in his trem- 
bling one. The countess was satisfied with the diplo- 
matic way in which her future son-in-law had arranged 
the affair. But suddenly the viol player, who was a sly, 
facetious fellow, like all true artists, interrupted the music 
of the bourrée and played again, with malicious emphasis, 
the imperative trill. The new dancer was thereby enjoin- 
ed to kiss his partner. Benedict turned pale and lost his 
self-possession. Père Lhéry, terrified by the wrath 
which he saw blazing in the countess's eyes, rushed to 
the musician and implored him to go on. But the fellow 
would not listen, enjoyed his triumph amid a chorus of 
laughter and bravos, and persisted in not resuming the 
air until after the indispensable formality had been com- 
plied with. The other dancers lost patience. Madame 
de Raimbault prepared to take her daughter away. But 
Monsieur de Lansac, a man of sense and spirit, realizing 
the utter absurdity of the scene, went to Benedict again 
and said with a slightly sarcastic politeness : 

"Well, monsieur, must I authorize you to assume a 
privilege of which I dared not take advantage ? You 
make your triumph complete." 

Benedict pressed his trembling lips on the young 
countess's soft cheeks. A thrill of pride and pleasure 
made his pulses throb for an instant ; but he noticed that 
.Valentine, although blushing, laughed like a school-girl 
at the incident. He remembered that she blushed but 
did not laugh when Monsieur de Lansac kissed her hand. 
He said to himself that that handsome nobleman, so 
courteous, so clever, and so sensible, must have won her 
heart ; and he took no further pleasure in dancing with her, 
although she danced the bourrée marvellously well, with 
all the self-possession and unconstraint of a village damsel. 




But Athéoaâs âBçlaj^ 
in that dance ; her beantr was if a r 
generally popoiar. Mea of 
channs that allure, the 
encourages. The yrxoig 
very innocence a source oi 
assurance. In an instast she was siiri'jitnfcipf* , mf, is ât 
were, Iddn^^iped by her coustry aâs^er^. Brâèibrt M- 
lowed her about the ball for soo»e ^rr^e tiaae. Tben, 
being displeased to see her leave her laother aad lain^ 
with a swarm of young giddy-patss about wboca clouds 
of swains were hovering, he tried to make her oikler- 
stand by signs and gtanrrs that she was abandooing her- 
self too freely to her natural forwardness. Athénais did 
not see, or (fid not choose to see. Béné&rt lost his tern- 
per, shrugged his shoulders and left the fete. He found 
his uncle's man at the inn ; he had come on the little 
gray mare that Benedict usuaUy rode. He told him to 
drive Monsieur Lhéry and his f2umly home in the car- 
riage, and, mounting his horse, rode o£F alone toward 
Grangeneuve just at nightfall. 



Valentine, after thanking Benedict with a graceful 
courtesy, left the dance, and, on returning to the 
countess, she understood from her pallor, the contraction 
of her lips and the sternness of her expression, that a 
storm was brewing against her in her mother's revenge- 
ful heart. Monsieur de Lansac, who felt that he was re- 
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sponsible for his fiancee's conduct, desired to spare her 
the first stinging reproaches, so he offered her his arm, 
and with her followed Madame de Raimbault at a short 
distance, while she dragged her mother-in-law away 
toward the place where the calèche was waiting, Valen- 
tine was trembling ; she was afraid of the wrath that 
was gathering over her head. Monsieur de Lansac, 
with the dexterous grace characteristic of his ready wit, 
sought to divert her thoughts, and, affecting to look upon 
what had happened as the merest trifle, undertook to 
pacify the countess. Valentine, grateful for the delicate 
consideration which seemed always to encompass her, 
without a trace of self-conceit or absurdity, felt a per- 
ceptible increase of the sincere affection which her future 
husband inspired in her. 

Meanwhile the countess, enraged at having no one to 
quarrel with, attacked her mother-in-law the marchioness. 
As she did not find her people at the appointed spot, be- 
cause they did not expect her so soon, she had to walk 
some distance over a dusty, stony road, a painful trial for 
feet which had trodden on velvet carpets in the apart- 
ments of Joséphine and Marie-Louise. The countess's 
wrath waxed hotter ; she almost pushed away the old 
marchioness, who stumbled at every step and tried to 
lean on her arm. 

" This is a lovely fête, a charming pleasure party ! " 
said the countess. ** It was you who insisted on coming ; 
you dragged me here against my will. You love the 
canaille, but I detest them. You have had a fine time, 
haven't you ? Pray go into ecstasies over the delights 
of the country I Don't you find this heat very agree- 
able ? " 

"Yes, yes," replied the old woman, "I am eighty 
years old." 
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** But I'm not ; I am stiffing. And this dust, and these 
stones that make holes in the soles of your feet ! It is ail 
most delightful ! " 

" But, my love, fe it my fault if it's hot, if the roads are 
bad, if you are out of temper ? " 

" Out of temper i you never are, of course, I can un- 
derstand that, as you pay no attention to anything and 
let your family act as God pleases. So the flowers with 
which you have strewn your life have borne their fruit — 
premature fruit, I may say." 

''Madame,'' said the marchioness bitterly, "you are 
ferocious in your anger, I know." 

'' 1 presume, madame, that you call the righteous pride 
of an insulted mother ferocity ? " 

" Who insulted you, in God's name ? " 

''Ah ! you ask me that ! You do not think that 1 was 
insulted in my daughter's person, when all the canaiUexn 
the province clapped their hands to see her kissed by a 
peasant, before my eyes, against my will ! when they 
will say to-morrow: 'We put a stinging affront on the 
Comtesse de Raimbault ! ' " 

"What exaggeration! what puritanical nonsense! 
Your daughter dishonored because she was kissed before 
three thousand people ! A heinous crime indeed ! In my 
day, madame, and in yours too, I'll wager, although I 
agree they didn't do just that, they did no better. Besides, 
that fellow is no countryman." 

" He is much worse, madame ; he's a rich countryman, 
an enlightened clown." 

"Don't speak so loud ; if you should be overheard I — " 

" Oh ! you are always dreaming of the guillotine, you 
think that it is walking behind you, ready to seize you at 
the slightest sign of courage or pride. But I will speak 
low, madame ; listen to what I have to say : Have 
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as little to do with Valentine'^as possible, and don't forget 
so soon the results of the other one's education." 

"Again I again ! " exclaimed the old woman, clasping 
her hands in distress. ** You never miss an opportunity 
to reawaken that sorrow ! Oh I let me die in peace, ma- 
dame ; I am eighty years old." 

" Everybody would like to be as old as that, if it would 
justify all the vagaries of the heart and the mind. Al- 
though you make yourself out to be old and harmless, 
you still have a very great influence over my daughter 
and my household. Make that influence serve the com- 
mon good ; cease to set before Valentine that deplorable 
example, the memory of which is unfortunately alive in 
her mind." 

" Oh ! there's no danger ! Isn't Valentine on the eve 
of being married ? What do you fear after that ? Her 
errors, if she makes any, will concern nobody but her 
husband ; our task will be accomplished." 

" Yes, madame, I know that you reason so ; I won't 
waste my time arguing about your principles ; but, I say 
again, remove the last trace that still lingers about you of 
the life that has left a stain on us all." 

" Great God, madame I have you finished ? She of 
whom you speak is my granddaughter, the daughter of 
my own son, and Valentine's only sister. Those are 
facts which will make me always deplore her fault in- 
stead of cursing it. Has she not expiated it cruelly ? 
Will your implacable hatred pursue her in exile and pov- 
erty ? Why this persistence in rasping a wound which 
will bleed until I have breathed my last ? " 

" Madame, listen to what I say : your estimable grand- 
daughter is not so far away as you pretend to believe. I 
am not your dupe, you see." 

" Great God ! " cried the old woman drawing herself 
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up, ''what do you mean ? Explain yourself! my child! 
my poor child ! where is she ? Tell me ; I ask you on 
my knees ! " 

Madame de Raimbault, who had pleaded the false in 
order to ascertain the truth, was satisfied with the pathet* 
Ically sincere tone with which the marchioness destroyed 
her suspicions. 

"You shall know, madame," she replied, " but not be- 
fore I do. I swear that I will soon find out the hiding-place 
she has chosen in this neighborhood, and will drive her out 
of it. Wipe away your tears ; here are our people." 

Valentine entered the calèche, but alighted again after 
putting on over her clothes a blue merino skirt, which 
took the place of a riding-habit, the latter being too 
heavy for the season. Monsieur de Lansac offered his 
hand to assist her to mount a handsome English horse, 
and the ladies took their places in the calèche ; but as 
Monsieur de Lansac 's horse was being led out of the 
village stable, he fell and could not get up. Whether as a 
result of the heat, or of the quantity of water he had been 
allowed to drink, he had a violent attack of colic, and 
was absolutely unable to travel. Monsieur de Lansac 
was compelled to leave the groom at the inn to look after 
him, and to take a seat in the carriage. 

** Well," exclaimed the countess, " is Valentine to ride 
home alone ? " 

"Why not ? " said the Comte de Lansac, wishing to 
spare Valentine the discomfort of a drive of two hours in 
her angry mother's company. " Mademoiselle will not 
be alone if she rides beside the carriage, and we can talk 
with her perfectly well. Her horse is so clever that I 
see no objection to leaving him to her guidance." 

" But it is hardly proper," said the countess, over 
whom Monsieur de Lansac had acquired great influence. 
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'* Everything is proper in this region, where there is 
no one to decide what is proper and what is not. At the 
bend in the road we enter the Black Valley, where we 
shall not meet a cat. Moreover, it will be so dark ten 
minutes hence that we shall have no reason to fear that 
she will be seen." 

This momentous discussion having terminated in Mon- 
sieur de Lansac's favor, the calèche turned into one of 
the narrow roads of the valley. Valentine followed at a 
canter, and the darkness deepened. 

As they rode farther into the valley the road became 
narrower. Soon it was impossible for Valentine to ride 
beside the carriage. For some time she remained behind ; 
but the inequalities of the ground often compelled the 
coachman to stop his horses abruptly, and Valentine's 
horse took fright every time that the carriage halted al- 
most against his chest. So she took advantage of a place 
where the ditch was hardly perceptible, to ride ahead, 
and thereafter proceeded under much pleasanter circum- 
stances, having no fear of accident, and allowing her 
strong and spirited horse full liberty of action. 

The weather was beautiful ; the moon had not risen, so 
that the road was buried beneath the dark shadows of 
the trees. From time to time a glow-worm gleamed in 
the grass, a lizard crawled through the bushes, a hawk- 
moth buzzed about a moist flower. A warm breeze had 
sprung up, laden with the odor of vanilla which exhales 
from fields of beans in flower. Young Valentine, who 
had been educated by her banished sister, her haughty 
mother, the nuns at her convent, and her careless and 
youthful grandmother, one after another, had really re- 
ceived no bringing-up at all. She had made herself 
what she was, and, for lack of any really sympathetic 
heart in her family, had acquired a taste for study and 
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meditation. Her naturally calm mind and her sound 
judgment had preserved her from the errors of society 
and from those of solitude alike. Absorbed by thoughts 
as pure and sweet as her heart, she enjoyed to the full 
tiiat tranquil May evening, so full of chaste delights to a 
young and poetic soul. Perhaps she thought of her 
fiancé too, of the man who had first shown her confi- 
dence and respect, sentiments so grateful to a heart 
which esteems itself and has never yet been under- 
stood. Valentine did not dream of passion ; she did not 
share the overbearing eagerness of those young brains 
which look upon it as an imperious necessity of their 
organizations. Valentine, being more modest, did not 
believe that she was destined to undergo such energetic 
and violent experiences. She accommodated herself 
readily to the reserve which society imposed upon her as 
a duty ; she accepted it as a blessing and not as a law. 
She promised herself that she would steer clear of those 
ardent fantasies which made other women miserable 
before her eyes : the love of luxury, to which her grand- 
mother sacrificed all pretence of dignity ; ambition, which 
tormented her mother with unfulfilled hopes ; love, which 
had so cruelly led her sister astray. This last thought 
brought tears to her eyes. That was the only important 
event in Valentine's life ; but it had filled it, it had influ- 
enced her character, it had made her at once bold and 
timid : timid for herself, bold where her sister was con- 
cerned. It is true that she had never been able to prove 
to her the self-sacrificing courage of which she was con- 
scious. Her sister's name had never been mentioned by 
her mother in her presence ; she had never had a single 
opportunity to defend her or to be of service to her. Her 
desire was the more intense on that account, and this 
passionate affection which she cherished for a person 
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whose image she saw only through the vague memories 
of childhood, was really the only romantic affection that 
had ever found a place in her heart. 

The species of agitation which this repressed attach- 
ment had brought into her life had become intensified 
during the last few days. A vague rumor was current 
in the neighborhood that her sister had been seen in a 
town eight leagues away, where she had once lived tem- 
porarily for a few months. This time she had passed 
only one night there, and had not given her name ; but 
the people at the inn declared that they had recognized 
her. This report had reached the château of Raimbault 
at the other end of the Black Valley. A servant, eager 
to ingratiate himself with the countess, had repeated it 
to her. Chance willed that Valentine, who was at woric 
in an adjoining room at that moment, heard her mother 
raise her voice and utter a name which made her heart 
leap. Thereupon, unable to control her anxiety and her 
curiosity, she listened and discovered the secret of the 
interview. This incident occurred on the eve of May 
first ; and now Valentine, excited and perturbed in mind, 
asked if that report was probable, and if it might not be 
that the people at the inn were mistaken in thinking that 
they recognized a person who had been exiled from the 
province for fifteen years. 

As she indulged in these reflections. Mademoiselle de 
Raimbault, not thinking to slacken the pace of her horse, 
had gained a considerable lead on the calèche. When 
she remembered it she stopped, and being unable to dis- 
tinguish anything in the darkness, she leaned forward to 
listen ; but, whether because the noise of the wheels 
was deadened by the long, damp grass that grew in the 
road, or because the loud, hurried breathing of her horse, 
impatient at the delay, prevented distant sounds from 
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reaching her, she could hear nothing at all in the solemn 
silence of the night. She turned back at once, conclud* 
ing that she had left the others far behind, and, after 
galloping for some time without meeting anyone, she 
stopped again to listen. 

This time she heard only the chirp of the cricket, wak- 
ing as the moon rose, and the distant barking of a dog. 

She urged her horse on anew until she came to a fork 
in the road. She tried to make out which road she had 
come by, but the darkness made any sort of observation 
impossible. The wiser course would have been to wait 
there for the calèche, which must reach that point by 
one road or the other. But fright began to disturb the 
young woman's judgment ; to stand still in that state of 
uncertainty seemed to her the worst thing she could do. 
She fancied that her horse's instinct would lead him 
toward the horses that were drawing the carriage, and 
that the sense of smell would guide him if his memory 
was at fault. The horse, left to his own judgment, took 
the left hand road. After a fruitless chase, Valentine, 
whose uncertainty constantly increased, thought that she 
recognized a large tree which she had noticed in the 
morning. That circumstance restored her courage to 
some extent ; she even smiled at her cowardice, and 
urged her horse forward. 

But she soon found that the road descended more and 
more into the depths of the valley. She did not know 
the country, which she had very seldom visited since she 
was a child, but it seemed to her that, in the morning, 
they had not left the higher ground at all. The aspect 
of the landscape had changed ; the moon, rising slowly 
above the horizon, shone obliquely through the interstices 
of the branches, and Valentine was able to distinguish 
objects which she had not noticed before. The road was 
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wider, more open, more cut up by the feet of cattle and 
by cart-wheels ; great branchless willows rose on both 
sides of the hedge, and, with their strange, mutilated 
figures outlined against the sky, seemed like so many 
hideous creatures on the point of moving their monstrous 
heads and armless bodies. 



VI 



Suddenly Valentine's ear detected a dull, prolonged 
sound like the rumbling of a carriage. She left the road 
and took a path which led in the direction of that sound, 
which constantly grew louder, but changed its nature. 
If Valentine could have looked through the mass of flow- 
ering apple trees through which the moonbeams forced 
their way, she would have seen at a little distance the 
white, silvery line of the river rushing into a mill pond. 
But the increasing coolness of the air and a delicious odor 
of mint disclosed to her the proximity of the Indre. She 
concluded that she had gone considerably astray; but 
she decided to descend the stream, hoping soon to find a 
mill or a cottage where she could ask her way. She 
came at last to an old barn, standing all by itself and 
without lights, which she supposed to be inhabited be- 
cause of the barking of a dog shut up in the yard. She 
called in vain, no one stirred. She rode her horse up to 
the gate and knocked with the steel knob of her riding- 
crop. A plaintive bleating answered her ; it was a sheep- 
fold. And in that region, as there are no wolves or 
thieves, there are no shepherds either. Valentine rode 
on. 
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Her horse, as if he shared the disheartened feeling 
which had taken possession of her, slackened his pace 
to a careless walk. From time to time he struck his 
shoe against a stone, making the sparks fly, or thrust his 
thirsty mouth toward the tender little shoots of the young 
elms. 

Suddenly, in the silence of that deserted spot, over 
those fields which had never heard any other melody 
than the whistle of some idle child, or the hoarse, ob- 
scene ditty of a belated miller ; suddenly, with the mur- 
muring of the stream and the sighing of the breeze was 
blended a pure, sweet, fascinating voice, a man's voice, 
as fresh and strong as the note of a hautboy. It was 
singing a ballad of the province, very simple and slow 
and sad, as they all are. But with what feeling it sang 1 
Certainly it could not be a villager who had the art of 
emitting and modulating his notes in that way. Nor was 
it a professional singer who paid no heed to aught save 
purity of rhythm, without regard to system or to orna- 
mentation. It was someone who /^// music, but did not 
know it ; or, if he did know it, he was the greatest singer 
on earth, for he seemed not to know it, and his melody, 
like the voice of the elements, soared heavenward with- 
out any other poesy than that of sentiment. 

*Mf," thought Valentine, "in a virgin forest, far from 
works of art, far from the lamps of the orchestra and 
reminiscences of Rossini, among those mountain firs 
where the foot of man has never left its imprint, Man- 
fred's ideal creations should awake to new life, they 
would sing like that." 

She had let her reins fall ; her horse was browsing 
along the edge of the path ; Valentine was no longer 
afraid ; she was under the spell of that mysterious 
music, and her emotion was so pleasant that it did not 
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occur to her to be astonished to hear it in that place and 
at that hour. 

The singing ceased. Valentine thought that she had 
been dreaming ; but it began again not so far away, and 
each moment brought it more distinctly to the fair 
amazon's ear ; then it ceased again and she could hear 
nothing but the trot of a horse. By the heavy, lumber- 
ing way in which it just grazed the ground, it was easy 
to determine that it was a peasant's horse. 

Valentine felt a thrill of fear at the thought that she 
was about to find herself, in that solitary spot, face to 
face with a man who might prove to be a drunken clown ; 
for was it really he who had been singing, or had his 
approach put the melodious sylph to flight ? However, 
it was better to accost him than to pass the night in the 
fields. Valentine reflected that, in case of an attempt- 
ed insult, her horse had better legs than the one ap- 
proaching her, and, seeking to feign a self-assurance 
which she did not possess, she rode straight toward him. 

"Who goes there ?" called a manly voice. 

"Valentine de Raimbault," replied the girl, who was 
not, perhaps, altogether devoid of pride in the possession 
of the most honored name in the province. 

There was nothing ridiculous in that little touch of 
vanity, since the name owed all the esteem in which it 
was held to the virtues and gallantry of her father. 

" Mademoiselle de Raimbault ! all alone in this place I '* 
rejoined the horseman. "Where is Monsieur de Lansac, 
pray ? Has he fallen from his horse ? Is he dead ? " 

" No, thank Heaven ! '* said Valentine, reassured by 
that voice, which she thought that she recognized. 
" But if I am not mistaken, monsieur, your name is Bene- 
dict, and we danced together to-day ? " 

Benedict started. It seemed to him that it was not 
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very modest to refer to so delicate an occurrence, the 
mere thought of which, at that moment and in that soli- 
tude, sent the blood rushing back to his heart. But ex- 
treme innocence sometimes resembles effrontery. The 
fact was that Valentine, absorbed by the agitation due 
to her nocturnal ride, had completely forgotten the epi- 
sode of the kiss. She was reminded of it by the tone 
in which Benedict replied : 

"Yes, mademoiselle, I am Benedict." 

"Very well,'* said she, "do me the favor to put me 
in the right road." 

And she told him how she had gone astray. 

"You are a league from the road you should have 
taken," he replied, **and to reach it you must pass the 
farm of Grangeneuve. As I am on my way there, I 
shall have the honor of serving you as a guide ; perhaps 
we shall find the calèche waiting for you at the junction 
of the roads." 

"That is not probable," said Valentine ; " my mother 
saw me ride ahead, and undoubtedly thinks that I shall 
reach the château before her." 

"In that case, mademoiselle, if you will allow me, I 
will accompany you to your house. My uncle would be 
a more suitable escort, of course, but he has not returned 
from the fête, and I don't know when he will return." 

Valentine thought sadly of the increased indignation 
of her mother at such a dénouement ; but, as she was 
entirely innocent of all the incidents of the day, she ac- 
cepted Benedict's offer with a frankness which enforced 
esteem. Benedict was touched by her sweet and simple 
manners. The very thing that had offended him in her 
at first, the ease which she owed to her consciousness of 
the social superiority in which she had been reared, won 
his respect at last. He found that she bore herself nobly 
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in perfect good faith, without arrogance and without false 
humility. She was a sort of mean between her mother 
and grandmother ; she knew how to enforce respect 
without ever inflicting a wound. Benedict was surprised 
to find that he no longer felt the timidity, the palpitations 
which a young man of twenty, brought up away from 
the world, always feels when alone with a young and 
beautiful woman. His conclusion was that Mademoiselle 
de Raimbault, with her placid beauty and her natural 
sincerity of character, was worthy to inspire a lasting 
attachment. No thought of love entered nis mind with 
respect to her. 

After some questions on both sides concerning the hour, 
the road, the qualities of their horses, Valentine asked 
Benedict if it were he who was singing. Benedict was 
aware that he sang exceedingly well, and it was with secret 
satisfaction that he remembered that he had lifted up his 
voice in the valley. Nevertheless, with the profound 
hypocrisy due to self-esteem, he answered carelessly : 

" Did you hear anything ? It was 1, 1 fancy, or else 
the frogs among the reeds." 

Valentine said nothing more. She had admired that 
voice so heartily that she was afraid of saying too much 
or too little. However, after a pause, she artlessly in- 
quired : 

** Where did you learn to sing ? " 

** If 1 had any talent in that direction, 1 should be 
justified in replying that it cannot be taught ; but such 
a reply would be foolish conceit in me. I took a few 
lessons in Paris." 

** Music is a fine thing ! " said Valentine. 

And they passed from music to all the other arts. 

"1 see that you are very musical," said Benedict, in 
reply to a rather learned observation from her. 
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" I was taught music as I was taught everything else/' 
she replied ; '* that is to say, superficially ; but as I had 
an instinctive liking for that art, I readily grasped it." 

"And doubtless you are a very talented musician ? " 

"I ? I play contra-dances, that is all." 

" You have no voice ? " 

'* A little ; 1 used to sing at one time, and was thought 
to have some talent, but I gave it up." 

••What ! when you love the art ? " 

"Yes, 1 devoted myself to painting, which I cared 
much less for, and in which 1 was proficient." 

**That is strange!" 

" No, in these days we must have a specialty. Our 
rank and fortune are of no account. In a few years, 
perhaps, the estate of Raimbault, my patrimony, will 
again be the property of the State, as it was half a cen- 
tury ago. The education we receive is wretched ; they 
give us the elements of everything, but do not allow un 
to learn anything thoroughly. They want us to be well 
educated, but, on the day that we became learned, we 
should be ridiculous. We are always brought up to be 
rich, never to be poor. The limited education of our 
grandmothers was much more valuable ; they at leait 
knew how to knit. The Revolution found them wom^^n 
of moderate parts ; they spun flax for a Jiving witliout 
repugnance. We who have a smattering of Englbh, 
drawing and music ; who make lacquer picture», wjtrf « 
color screens, velvet flowers and a score erf iAiuirf ^%^ 
travagant trifles of which tiie sumptuary law;^ (A a t^ih* 
lie would forbid tiie use — what should we do ? w\ii/f h 'A 
us would stoop without regret to a mechaokal \fi$A^ t 
For not one in twenty ùf us knows anythtn^ t^K/fvgj^ily^ 
I know but one trade for wiuch we are zâMpUé, »tà4 tkmt 
is the trade of lady's maid. I reaJustd «avly te HU, U4m 
4 
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the tales of my grandmother and my mother — ^two such 
widely different lives : the Emigration and the Empire, 
Coblentz and Marie-Louise — that 1 must protect myself 
against the misfortunes of the first and the prosperity of 
the other. And, when 1 was almost at liberty to follow 
my own ideas, 1 suppressed those of my talents which 
could be of no service to me. 1 devoted myself to a 
single one, because I have noticed that, whatever the 
times and the fashions, a person who does a thing very 
well can always support herself in society." 

"Then you think that painting will be less neglected 
than music in the Spartan régime which you anticipate, 
since you have deliberately adopted it as against your 
real vocation ? " 

** Perhaps so ; but that is not the question. As a pro- 
fession, music would not have suited me. It puts a woman 
too much in evidence ; it draws her onto the stage or into 
salons ; it makes her an actress, or an upper servant to 
whom the education of a provincial young lady is en- 
trusted. Painting gives one more liberty ; it allows one 
to lead a more retired life, and the pleasures it procures 
become doubly precious in solitude. 1 think that you 
will no longer disapprove of my choice. — But let us ride 
a little faster, 1 beg ; my mother is probably waiting 
anxiously for me." 

Benedict, full of approbation and admiration of the 
young woman's good sense, flattered by the trustful 
way in which she revealed her thoughts and her charac- 
ter to him, quickened his pace regretfully. But, as the 
farm-house of Grangeneuve displayed its great white 
gable in the moonlight, a sudden thought passed through 
his mind. He halted abruptly, and, engrossed by that 
agitating thought, mechanically put out his hand to stop 
Valentine's horse. 
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"What does this mean?" she said, drawing rein; 
•'isn't this the way?" 

Benedict was profoundly embarrassed. But he sud- 
denly recovered his courage. 

" Mademoiselle/' he said, ** what 1 have to say to you 
causes me great anxiety, because 1 am not at ail sure 
how you will receive it, coming from me. It is the first 
time in my life that I have ever spoken to you, and 
heaven is my witness that 1 shall leave you with the 
utmost veneration. But this may be the only, the last 
time that I shall have this good fortune ; and if what I 
have to say offends you, it will be easy for you never to 
look again on the face of a man who will have had the 
misfortune to displease you." 

This solemn exordium alarmed Valentine no less than it 
surprised her. At all times Benedict had a peculiarly 
remarkable face. His mind had the same tinge of sin- 
gularity ; she had noticed it in the talk they had just had 
together. That superior musical talent, those features 
of which it was impossible to grasp the predominant ex- 
pression, that mind, so cultivated yet sceptical on every 
subject, combined to make him a strange creature in the 
eyes of Valentine, who had never before come so closely 
in contact with a young man of a different class from her 
own. Thus the species of preface he had delivered ter- 
rified her. Although she was an entire stranger to self- 
conceit, she feared a declaration, and had not sufficient 
presence of mind to say a single word in reply. 

"1 see that I frighten you, mademoiselle," Benedict 
continued. ** It is because, in the delicate position in 
which chance has placed me, 1 have not enough wit or 
familiarity with the ways of society to make myself un- 
derstood by a hint." 

These words increased Valentine's dismay and terror. 
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"Monsieur," said she, "I do not think that you can 
have anything to say to me to which I can listen, after 
the admission you have just made of your embarrass- 
ment. As you fear lest you may offend me, 1 cannot 
help dreading that I may allow you to commit a gaucherie. 
Let us stop here, 1 beg ; and, as 1 know my way now, 
accept my thanks, and do not trouble yourself to go any 
farther." 

"1 should have expected this reply," said Benedict, 
deeply wounded. ** 1 should at least have counted upon 
the evidences of sound judgment and sensibility which 
1 observed in Mademoiselle de Raimbault." 

Valentine did not deign to reply. She bowed coldly, 
and, dismayed at the position in which she found herself, 
lashed her horse and rode away. 

Benedict looked after her in consternation. Suddenly 
he struck his forehead angrily with his hand. 

" 1 am a stupid animal," he cried ; *' she doesn't under- 
stand me 1 " 

And, jumping his horse across the ditch, he rode diag- 
onally across the enclosure Valentine was skirting. In 
three minutes he was in front of her, barring her road. 
Valentine was so frightened that she almost fell back- 
ward. 



VII 



Benedict threw himself from his horse» 

•'Mademoiselle," he cried, "I fall at your feet! Do 
not be afraid of me. You see that I cannot follow you 
on foot. Deign to listen to me a moment. I am a mis- 
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érable fool. I offered you a deadly insult, imagining that 
you did not choose to understand me ; and, as I shall 
simply heap folly upon folly if I try to prepare you, 1 
will go straight to my goal. Have you not recently 
heard something of a person who is dear to you ? " 

"Oh ! speak ! " cried Valentine, with a cry that came 
from her heart. 

'* I knew it," said Benedict, joyfully. ** You love her, 
you are sorry for her ; we have not been deceived. You 
want to see her ; you are ready to hold out your arms to 
her. All that is said of you is true, is it not, made- 
moiselle ? '* 

It did not occur to Valentine to distrust Benedict's sin- 
cerity. He had touched the most sensitive chord of her 
heart ; prudence would thenceforth have seemed to her 
rank cowardice ; that is the characteristic of impulsive 
and generous natures. 

"If you know where she is, monsieur," she cried, 
clasping her hands, "1 bless you, for you will surely 
tell me." 

" I am about to do a thing that will perhaps be blame- 
worthy in the eyes of society, for I am about to lead you 
aside from the path of filial obedience. But 1 shall do it 
without remorse ; my friendship for that person makes 
it my duty, and my admiration for you leads me to be- 
lieve that you will never reproach me for it. This morn- 
ing she walked four leagues through the dew-laden grass, 
over the stones in the pastures, wrapped in a peasant's 
cloak, just to obtain a glimpse of you at your window or 
in your garden. She returned unsuccessful. Are you 
willing to compensate her this evening, and to pay her 
for all the sorrows of her life ? " 

"Take me to her, monsieur ; I ask it in the name of 
all that you hold dearest on earth." 
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"Very well/' said Benedict, "trust yourself to me. 
You must not be seen at the farm. Although my people 
are still away, the servants might see you. They would 
talk, and to-morrow your mother, being informed of your 
visit, would begin to persecute your sister afresh. Let 
me hitch your horse with mine under these trees, and 
follow me." 

Valentine sprang lightly to the ground, without wait- 
ing for Benedict to offer her his hand. But she was no 
sooner on her feet than the instinct of danger, natural 
to the purest women, awoke in her ; she was afraid. 
Benedict fastened the horses under a clump of maples. 
As he walked back toward her, he cried, with evident 
sincerity : 

"Oh ! how happy she will be, and how little she ex- 
pects the joy that is approaching her ! " 

These words reassured Valentine. She followed her 
guide along a path, all damp with the evening dew, to 
the entrance to a hemp field which was enclosed by a 
ditch. They had to pass over a tottering plank. Bene- 
dict jumped into the ditch and held it while Valentine 
crossed. 

"Here, Perdreau! down, keep quiet!" he said to a 
great dog which rushed toward them growling, and, on 
recognizing his master, made as much noise by his ca- 
resses as he had made by his demonstrations of distrust. 

Benedict sent him away with a kick, and ushered his 
trembling companion into the farm garden, which was 
situated behind the buildings, as in most rustic dwellings. 
The garden was a dense mass of vegetation. Brambles, 
rose bushes, fruit trees grew there in confusion, and their 
sturdy shoots, which the gardener's pruning-hook never 
touched, were so intertwined over the paths as to make 
them almost impassable. Valentine caught her long 
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riding-skirt on all the thorns ; the profound darkness 
amid all that untrammeled vegetation increased her em- 
barrassment, and the violent emotion which she naturally 
felt at such a moment made her almost too weak to 
walk. 

"If you will give me your hand," said her guide, 
"we can go faster." 

Valentine had lost her glove in her excitement ; she 
placed her bare hand in Benedict's. It was a strange 
position for a girl brought up as she had been. The 
young man walked in front of her, drawing her gently 
toward him, putting the branches aside with his other 
arm so that they should not strike his lovely companion's 
face. 

"Afon Dieu I how you tremble !" he said to her, re- 
leasing her hand when they reached an open space. 

"Ah ! monsieur, I tremble with joy and impatience," 
Valentine replied. 

There remained one more obstacle to surmount Bene- 
dict had not the key to the garden ; in order to get out of 
it they must climb over a quickset hedge. He proposed 
to assist her, and she had no choice but to accept. There- 
upon the farmer's nephew took the Comte de Lansac's 
fiancée in his arms. He placed his trembling hands 
about her slender waist ; he breathed her agitated 
breath. And that condition of affairs lasted some time, 
for the hedge was broad, bristling with thorny branches ; 
the stone in the banking crumbled, and Benedict was not 
wholly self-possessed. 

However — so great is the modest reserve of this age I — 

his imagination fell far short of the reality, and the fear 

of offending his conscience prevented him from realizing 

his good fortune. 

When they reached the door of the house, Benedict 
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noiselessly raised the latch, ushered Valentine into the 
living-room on the second floor, and felt his way to the 
hearth. He soon had a candle lighted, and, pointing to 
a wooden staircase not unlike a ladder, said to Made- 
moiselle de Raimbault : 

"That is the way." 

He threw himself into a chair and prepared to do 
sentry duty, begging her not to remain more than a 
quarter of an hour with her sister. 

Fatigued by her long walk in the morning, Louise had 
fallen asleep early. The little room which she occupied 
was one of the worst in the farm-house ; but as she was 
supposed to be a poor relation from Poitou whom the 
Lhérys had been helping for a long while, she insisted 
that the farmer should not disabuse his servants of the 
error into which they had fallen by receiving her with 
undue honor. She had voluntarily chosen a sort of little 
loft with a round window looking on a most fascinating 
landscape of fields and islets, intersected by the innu- 
merable windings of the Indre, and covered with the most 
beautiful trees. A reasonably good bed had been hastily 
made up for her on a wretched pallet ; peas were drying 
on a hurdle, bunches of golden onions hung from the 
ceiling, skeins of double thread slumbered on a disabled 
reel. Louise, who had been brought up in opulence, 
found a charm in these accessories of country life. To 
Madame Lhéry's great surprise, she had insisted upon 
allowing her little room to retain that rustic air of dis- 
order and crowding which reminded her of the Flemish 
paintings of Van Ostade and Gerard Dow. But the 
things she liked best in that modest retreat were an old 
chintz curtain covered with faded flowers, and two old- 
fashioned arm-chairs, the woodwork of which had long 
ago been gilded. By the merest chance in the world 
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timgs had been relieved from duty at the chftteau 
ten years before, and Louise recognized them as 
bivii^ been familiar to her in her childhood. She wept 
and almost embraced them as old friends, as she remem* 
how many times in those happy days of peace and 
, gone by forever, she had crouched, a laugh- 
ing, fair-haired girl, between the broad arms of those 
old chairs. 

That night she had fallen asleep with her eyes flxed 
mechanically on the flowers in the curtain ; and, as she 
, her memory reviewed her past life to its most triv- 

details. After a long period of exile, the keen sensa- 
tion of her former sorrows and her former Joys awoke 
with great force. She fancied that it was only the day 
after the events which she had atoned for and bewailed 
during a heart-broken pilgrimage of fifteen years. She 
fancied that she could see behind that curtain, which the 
wind blew back and forth across the window, the whole 
brilliant, fairy-like scene of her younger years, the tower 
of the old manor-house, the venerable oaks in the great 
park, the white goat she had loved, the field in which she 
had plucked corn-flowers. Sometimes the image of her 
grandmother, a selfish, easy-going creature, rose before 
her with tears in her eyes, as on the day of her banish- 
ment. But that heart, which only half knew how to 
love, was closed against her, and that consoling appa- 
rition vanished with airy indifference. 

The only pure and always refreshing image in that 
imaginary picture was that of Valentine, the lovely child 
of four, with the long golden hair and rosy cheeks, 
whom Louise had known. She saw her once more run- 
ning through the fields of grain taller than herself, like a 
partridge in a furrow; jumping into her arms with the 
frank and caressing laughter of childhood which brings 
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tears to the eyes of the loved one ; passing her plump 
white hands over her sister's neck, and chattering to her 
of the thousand artless trifles which make up the life of a 
child, in that primitive, sensible, sprightly language 
which always charms and surprises us. From that time 
Louise had been a mother ; she had loved childhood no 
longer as a source of entertainment but as a sentiment. 
That love of long ago for her little sister had awakened, 
more intense and more motherly than before, with the 
love she bore her own son. She imagined her just as 
she was when she left her ; and when she was told that 
she was a tall and beautiful woman now, stronger and 
straighter than herself, Louise could not succeed in be- 
lieving it for more than an instant ; her imagination soon 
recurred to little Valentine, and she longed to hold her 
on her knee. 

That fresh and smiling apparition played a part in all 
her dreams since she had passed all her waking hours 
trying to find a way to see her. Just as Valentine softly 
ascended the stairs and raised the trap-door which gave 
access to her chamber, Louise fancied that she saw among 
the reeds along the Indre her Valentine of four years of 
age, running after the long blue dragon-flies which skim 
the water with the tips of their wings. Suddenly the 
child fell into the river. Louise rushed to rescue her ; 
but Madame de Raimbault, the haughty countess, her 
stepmother, her implacable foe, appeared before her, 
pushed her away, and let the child die, 

"Sister ! " cried Louise, in a choking voice, struggling 
with the visions of her troubled slumber. 

** Sister ! " replied a strange voice, as sweet as that of 
the angels whose singing we hear in our dreams. 

Louise, raising herself on her bolster, lost the silk 
handkerchief which held her long brown hair in place. 
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In that dishevelled condition, pale, startled, her face 
lighted by a moonbeam which stole furtively through 
the chinks in the curtain, she leaned toward the voice that 
called her. Two arms are thrown about her, two fresh, 
warm lips cover her cheeks with holy kisses ; Louise, 
speechless with emotion, feels a shower of tears on her 
face ; Valentine, almost fainting, drops exhausted on 
her sister's bed. When Louise realized that she was no 
longer dreaming, that Valentine was in her arms, that 
she had come to her, that her heart was as full of af- 
fection and gladness as her own, she was unable to 
express what she felt otherwise than by embraces and 
sobs. At last, when they were able to speak, Louise 
cried : ** Is it really you, you of whom 1 have dreamed 
so many years ? " 

"Is it really you," cried Valentine, "and do you still 
love me ? " 

"Why this you7 "* said Louise ; "aren't we sisters ? " 

"Oh! but you are my mother too!" Valentine re- 
plied. " I have forgotten nothing, you see ! You are 
still present in my memory, as if it were yesterday ; I 
should have known you among a thousand. Oh ! yes, 
it is you, it is really you ! This is your beautiful brown 
hair, which 1 can still see arranged in bands over your 
forehead ; these are your dainty little white hands, and 
your pale complexion. You are just as 1 saw you in my 
dreams." 

"Oh! Valentine, my own Valentine! Do put the 
curtain aside that I can see you too. They told me that 
you were beautiful, but you are a hundred times more 
so than words can express. You are still fair, still spot- 
less ; the same sweet blue eyes, the same caressing 
smile ! I brought you up, Valentine, do you remember ? 

* Louise used the familiar toi^ Valentine vous. 
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It was 1 who preserved your skin from sunburn and 
freckles ; it was I who took care of your hair and ar- 
ranged it every day in golden curls. You owe it to me 
that you are still so lovely, Valentine, for your mother 
paid little attention to you ; 1 alone watched over you 
every moment." 

"Oh! 1 know it! I know it! 1 can still remember 
the songs with which you used to sing me to sleep. 1 
remember that I always found your face leaning over 
mine when 1 woke. Oh ! how I cried for you, Louise I 
how long it was before I was able to do without you ! 
how 1 spurned the help of other women ! My mother 
has never forgiven me for the species of hatred of her 
which 1 exhibited at that time, because my poor nurse 
had said to me : * Your sister is going away ; your 
mother has turned her out of the house.' — Oh ! Louise ! 
Louise ! you are restored to me at last ! " 

"And we will never part again, will we ? *' cried 
Louise ; "we will find a way to meet often, to write to 
each other. You won't allow yourself to be frightened 
by threats ; we will not become strangers again ? " 

" Have we ever been strangers ? " was the reply ; " is 
it in anyone's power to make us strangers ? You know me 
very little, Louise, if you think that it is possible to 
banish you from my heart, when it was impossible to do 
it even in my helpless childhood. But never fear ; our 
troubles are at an end. In a month 1 shall be married. 
I am to marry a refined, sweet-tempered, sensible man, 
to whom 1 have often spoken of you, who approves of my 
affection for you, and who will allow me to live near you. 
Then, Louise, you won't be unhappy any more, will you ? 
You will forget your misery by pouring it out on my 
bosom. You shall bring up my children, if 1 have the 
good fortune to be a mother ; we will imagine that we 
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live again in them. I will dry all your tears, I will de- 
vote my life to making up to you for all the sufferings of 
yours." 

"Sublime child, angelic heart!" cried Louise, weep- 
ing with joy; "this day wipes out all the rest. Ah I I 
will never complain of the lot which affords me such an 
instant of ineffable happiness. You have already sweet- 
ened the memory of my years of exile. See," she con- 
tinuedy taking from under her pillow a small package 
carefully wrapped in velvet, " do you recognize these 
four letters ? You wrote them to me at different times 
during our separation. I was in Italy when 1 received 
this one ; you were not ten years old." 

"Oh! I remember very well," said Valentine; "I 
have yours too. How many times I have read them, 
and how 1 have cried over them ! This one I wrote to 
you from the convent. How 1 trembled ; how 1 quivered 
with fear and joy when a woman I did not know handed 
me yours in the parlor ! She slipped it into my hand 
with a significant nod, as she gave me some sweets 
which she pretended to have brought me from my 
grandmother. And two years later, when I was in the 
suburbs of Paris, 1 saw a woman at the garden gate pre- 
tending to ask alms, and, although I had never seen her 
but once, 1 instantly recognized her. I said to her : 
• Have you a letter for me ? ' — 'Yes,' said she, 'and I'll 
come for the answer to-morrow.' Then 1 ran to shut 
myself up in my room, but someone called me, and I was 
watched all the rest of the day. At night my governess 
sat by my bed working until nearly midnight. I had to 
pretend to be asleep all that time, and when she left me 
and went to her own room she took the light. With what 
pains and precautions I finally succeeded in obtaining a 
match and a candle and writing materials, without making 
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a noise, without rousing my keeper ! However, 1 suc- 
ceeded ; but I splashed a little ink on my sheet, and the 
next day 1 was questioned and scolded and threatened ! 
How impudently I lied ! how willingly 1 submitted to the 
penance they imposed on me ! The old woman returned 
and wanted to sell me a little kid. 1 handed her the 
letter and 1 reared the kid. Although it did not come to 
me directly from you, 1 loved it on your account. O 
Louise I 1 believe that I owe it to you that 1 haven't an evil 
heart. They tried to wither mine early in life ; they did 
everything imaginable to crush my natural delicacy of 
feeling in the germ ; but your dear image, your loving 
caresses, your goodness to me, had left an ineradicable 
impression on my memory. Your letters reawoke in my 
heart the sentiment of gratitude you had left there. Those 
four letters marked four very distinct epochs in my life ; 
each of them inspired me with a stronger determination 
to be a good woman, to detest intolerance, to despise 
prejudices ; and 1 venture to say that each of them 
marked a step forward in my moral life. Louise, my 
sister, you have really been my teacher to this very 
day." 

"You are an angel of purity and virtue!" cried 
Louise; *M am the one who should be at your feet." 

"Come ! quickly! " cried Benedict's voice at the foot 
of the stairs ; " come away, Mademoiselle de Raimbault ! 
Monsieur de Lansac is looking for you." 
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Valentine rushed from the room. Monsieur de Lansac's 
arrival was an agreeable incident to her. She longed to 
tell him of her happiness, but, to her great displeasure, 
Benedict informed her that he had thrown him off the 
scent by telling him that he had heard nothing of Made- 
moiselle de Raimbault since the fête. Benedict excused 
himself on the plea that he had no idea what Monsieur 
de Lansac's feeling might be with regard to Louise. But 
in the bottom of his heart he had felt an indefinable 
thrill of malignant joy in sending the unfortunate lover 
to scour the country in the middle of the night, while he, 
Benedict, had his fiancée under his protection. 

"The falsehood may have been ill-timed," he said; 
" but 1 told it with the best intentions, and it is too late 
to retract it. Allow me, mademoiselle, to urge you to 
return to the château at once. I will attend you as far 
as the gate of the park, and you can say that you lost 
your way, and that you chanced to find it again without 
assistance." 

"Of course," replied Valentine, evidently much dis- 
turbed, " that is the least compromising thing to do after 
deceiving Monsieur de Lansac and sending him away. 
But suppose we meet him ? " 

" 1 will say," replied Benedict, eagerly, " that I shared 
his alarm and took my horse to help him to find you ; and 
that fortune was more kind to me than to him." 

Valentine was more than a little troubled by the pos- 
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sibie consequences of this adventure, but she was hardly 
given time to think of them. Louise had thrown a cloak 
over her shoulders and had gone down into the lower rogm 
with her. She seized the candle which Benedict had in 
his hand, held it near her sister's face in order to see her 
plainly, and, having gazed at her with a rapt expression, 
she exclaimed enthusiastically, turning to Benedict : 

"Just see how lovely my Valentine is!" 

Valentine blushed, and Benedict blushed even more 
than she. Louise was too engrossed by her own joy to 
notice their embarrassment. She covered her sister with 
kisses, and, when Benedict tried to part them, she over- 
whelmed him with reproaches. But, passing abruptly 
to a juster appreciation of the state of affairs, she effu- 
sively threw her arms about her young friend's neck, 
telling him that all her blood would not pay for the hap- 
piness he had afforded her. 

"For your reward," she added, "1 am going to ask 
her to do as 1 do. Will not you too, Valentine, give a 
sisterly kiss to this poor Benedict, who, when he found 
himself alone with you, remembered Louise ? " 

"Why," said Valentine, blushing, "it will be the 
second time to-day ! " 

"And the last time in my life," said Benedict, bending 
his knee before the young countess. " Let this one ef- 
face all the suffering which I shared when I obtained the 
first against your will." 

Lovely Valentine recovered her serenity, but she 
raised her eyes toward heaven with an expression of 
dignified modesty. 

"God is my witness," she said, "that I give you this 
token of my truest esteem from the bottom of my 
heart." 

She leaned toward the young man, and lightly depos- 
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ited on his forehead a kiss which he dared not return 
even on her hand. 

He rose, filled with an indescribable feeling of respect 
and pride. He had not known such sweet peace of mind, 
such delicious emotion since the day when, a credulous 
and pious young villager, he had taken the first commu- 
nion, one lovely spring morning, amid the perfume of 
incense and flowers. 

They returned as they had come, and Benedict felt 
perfectly calm as he rode by Valentine's side. That kiss 
had bound them together by a sacred bond of fraternal 
affection. Mutual confidence was established between 
them, and, when they parted at the park gate, Benedict 
promised to come soon to Raimbault with news of 
Louise. 

"I hardly dare ask you to do it," said Valentine, 
"and yet 1 desire it very earnestly. But my mother is 
so harsh in her prejudices I " 

** I shall have no difficulty in submitting to every sort 
of humiliation in your service," Benedict replied, **and 
I flatter myself that I can expose myself to danger with- 
out compromising anybody else." 

He bowed low and disappeared. 

Valentine took the darkest path through the park ; but 
she soon spied, through the leaves, beneath those long 
galleries of verdure, the gleam of torches moving to and 
fro. She found the whole household in commotion, and 
her mother wringing the coachman's hands, abusing the 
footman, appealing humbly to some, flying into a passion 
with others, weeping like a mother, issuing orders like a 
queen, and, probably for the first time in her life, appeal- 
ing for help to the compassion of others. But as soon as 
she recognized the step of Valentine's horse, instead of 
giving way to an outburst of joy, she abandoned herself 

5 
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to the wrath which had long been held in check by anx- 
iety. Her daughter read in her eyes no feeling save 
resentment for having suffered. 

** Where have you been ? " she cried in a loud voice, 
pulling her from her saddle with a violence which nearly 
threw her to the ground. " Do you worry me to death 
for amusement ? Do you think this a well-chosen time 
to dream by moonlight and forget yourself wandering 
over the country? After I have worn myself out to 
humor your whims, do you think it's decent to stay away 
until this time of night ? Is this ail the respect you have 
for your mother, even if you don't love her ? " 

She dragged her to the salon, overwhelming her thus 
with the bitterest reproaches and the most cruel accusa- 
tions. Valentine stammered a few words in her own 
defence, but had no need of the presence of mind which 
she would have been compelled to exert in explanations 
which luckily she was not called upon to give. She 
found her grandmother in the salon, drinking tea ; the old 
lady held out her arms, crying : 

**Ah ! here you are, my love ! Do you know that you 
have caused your mother much uneasiness ? For my 
part, I knew perfectly well that nothing serious could 
have happened to you in this country, where everybody 
reveres the name you bear. Come, kiss me, and let's 
forget all about it. As you are found again, I can eat 
with a better appetite. That ride in the calèche has 
made me infernally hungry." 

As she spoke, the old marchioness, whose teeth were 
still sound, attacked a slice of English toast, which her 
companion had prepared for her. The painstaking care 
with which the woman performed the task proved how 
important a matter the proper preparation of that delicacy 
was in her mistress's eyes. Meanwhile the countess, in 
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whom ovcfbearing ptîie anJ a violeot tnaper vnere at 
all events the vices of an i mp r es siooabie naiture, had 
yielded to the force of her emodons and fallen half- 
hunting upon a chair. 

Valentine threw herself at her feet, assisted to unlace 
her, covered her hands with tears and kisses, and sin- 
cerdy regretted the taste of happiness she had enjoyed, 
when she saw what suffering it had caused her mother. 
The marchioness abandoned her supper, taking little 
pains to <&semble the annoyance she felt, and hustled 
about her daughter-in-law with her usual alertness and 
vivacity, assuring her that it would amount to nothing. 

When the countess opened her eyes, she pushed Val- 
entine roughly away, and told her that she had too much 
reason to complain of her to accept her attentions ; and 
when the poor child expressed her sorrow, and with 
clasped hands asked her pardon, she was sternly ordered 
to bed, without the maternal kiss. 

The marchioness, who prided herself on being the con- 
soling angel of the family, took her granddaughter's arm 
to go up to her room, and said to her as they parted, 
after kissing her on the forehead : 

" Come, come, dear girl, don't worry. Your mother's 
a little out of sorts to-night, but it's nothing. Don't 
amuse yourself by worrying about it ; you will have 
blotches on your face to morrow, and that won't suit 
our good Lansac." 

Valentine forced herself to smile, and, when she was 
alone in her room, threw herself on her bed, utterly 
worn out with grief, joy, fatigue, fear, hope and a thou- 
sand conflicting feelings, which jostled one another in 
her heart. 

About an hour later she heard the sound of Monsieur 
de Lansac's spurred boots in the corridor. The mar- 
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chioness, who never went to bed before midnight, called 
him into her room, and Valentine, hearing their voices, 
at once joined them. 

"Ah ! '* said the marchioness, with the malevolent joy 
of old age, which respects none of the finer feelings of 
modesty, because it no longer knows what Imodesty is, 
*' 1 was very sure that the hussy, instead of going to 
sleep, was waiting for her fiance's return, with ear on 
the alert and throbbing heart 1 Well, well, my children, 
I think it's high time you were married.'* 

Nothing could have been less appropriate than that 
suggestion to Valentine's placid and dignified attachment 
to Monsieur de Lansac. She flushed with annoyance, but 
the mild and respectful expression of her fiancé reassured 
her. 

'M could not sleep, it is true," she said, "until I had 
asked your pardon for all the anxiety I have caused 
you." 

"When a person Is dear to us," replied Monsieur de 
Lansac, with the utmost grace, "we love even the tor- 
ments of anxiety she causes us." 

Valentine retired, confused and agitated. She felt 
that she had involuntarily treated Monsieur de Lansac 
very badly, and her conscience was vexed at the thought 
that she must wait some hours more before confessing it. 

If she had had less refinement of sentiment and more 
knowledge of the world, she would have refrained from 
making that confession. 

Monsieur de Lansac had played the most important 
part in the evening's adventure, and, however innocent 
Valentine might be, it might, perhaps, seem a difficult 
matter to that man of the world to forgive his fiancée 
fully and freely for the species of conspiracy she had en- 
tered into with another man to deceive him. But Valen- 
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tine was ashamed to be an accessory to a falsebood told 
to the man who was to be her husband. 

The next morning she went to him in the salon. 

" Evariste/' she said, going straight to the goal, " I have 
a troublesome secret on my mind ; I must tell it to you. 
If I am blameworthy, you will blame me, but at all events 
you shall not reproach me for my lack of loyalty." 

''Man Dieu! my dear Valentine, you make me shud- 
der ! What can be coming after this solemn preamble ? 
Think of the position in which we stand ! No, no, I do 
not choose to listen to anything. This is the day that I 
am to leave you, to go to my post and sadly await the 
end of the everlasting month which stands between me 
and my happiness, and I do not propose to have this day, 
which is sad enough already, made sadder by a commu- 
nication which will evidently be painful to you. What- 
ever you may have to say to me, whatever crime you 
may have committed, I forgive you. 1 tell you, Valen- 
tine, your heart is too noble, your life too pure for me to 
have the insolence to presume to confess you." 

"What 1 have to tell you will not sadden you," re- 
plied Valentine, recovering all her confidence in Monsieur 
de Lansac's judgment. " On the contrary, even if you 
should accuse me of acting too precipitately, you will re- 
joice with me none the less, I am sure, over an event which 
fills my heart with joy. 1 have found my sister " 

"Hush!" exclaimed Monsieur de Lansac, hastily, 
with a comical affectation of alarm. "Don't mention 
that name here ! Your mother already has suspicions 
which are driving her to desperation. What would hap- 
pen, great God ! if she knew how far you had gone ! 
Take my advice, my dear Valentine, keep this secret 
closely guarded in your heart, and don't mention it even 
to me. If you do, you will deprive me of the means of 
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convincing your mother, which my present air of perfect 
innocence gives me. And then," he added, with a smile 
which took from his words all their harsh significance, 
** 1 am not yet your master — ^that is to say your protector 
— to a sufficient degree to consider myself justified in 
sanctioning an overt act of rebellion against the maternal 
will. Wait a month. It will seem much less long to you 
than to me." 

Valentine, who was bent upon unburdening her con- 
science of the most delicate portion of her secret, tried 
in vain to persist. Monsieur de Lansac would listen to 
nothing, and finally persuaded her that she ought to tell 
him nothing. 

The fact was that Monsieur de Lansac was well-born, 
that he occupied a desirable post in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, that he was extremely bright, fascinating and 
crafty ; but he had debts, and not for anything in the 
world would he have lost Mademoiselle de Raimbault's 
hand and fortune. In the constant dread of alienating 
either the mother or the daughter, he dealt secretly with 
both. He flattered their sentiments and their opinions, 
and, taking little interest in the affair of Louise, he had 
determined not to intervene in it until he should be in a 
position to put an end to it at his pleasure. 

Valentine took his prudent reserve for a tacit author- 
ization, and, being reassured in that direction, turned her 
whole attention to the storm which threatened to burst 
upon her head from her mother's direction. 

On the previous evening, the crafty, evil-minded ser- 
vant, who had already dropped some hints concerning 
Louise's appearance in the province, had entered the 
countess's apartment on the pretext of carrying her a 
glass of lemonade, and had had the following conversa- 
tion with her. 
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IX 



'* Madame ordered me yesterday to inquire about the 



ft 



person — 

" Enough. Never mention her name in my presence. 
Have you done it ? " 

** YeSp madame» and 1 think 1 am on the track." 

" Speak then." 

" I do not dare to assure madame that the thing is as 
certain as I would like to have it. But this is what I 
know: there has been a woman at the farm-house of 
Grangeneuve for about three weeks, who passes for 
Père Lhéry's niece, and who looks to me like the one 
we're looking for." 

" Have you seen her ? " 

''No, madame. Besides, 1 don't know her, and no 
one here is any better off than I am." 

** But what do the peasants say ? " 

" Some of them say that she is really a relation of t\us 
Lhérys ; the proof of it is, they say, that she doesn't 
dress like a young lady, and then, too, she occupies 3 
farm hand's room in their house. They think that, ïi it 
was madem<nseUe, she'd have had a different kifid of -4 
reception at the fairm. The Lhérys were entirdy "U:- 
voted to her, as madame ksou's/' 

'* To be sure. Hère LhcT>' wa« her nurt»^ a»^ * ♦i«*4r 
when she was ver>' happy to mak*: ^ \'^v»z ^^•** «y*/. 
But what do the others say ? — How ^<>rt ;♦ f/4>*/*^ ^ **a^ 
no one hereabout is ai>ie to wy y/i>:\tif^)/ i*^f*mf*4'f fuhr. 
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person is or is not the one whom everybody used to 
know?" 

** In the first place, very few people have seen her at 
Grangeneuve, which is a very solitary place. She al- 
most never goes out, and, when she does, she's always 
wrapped in a cloak, because she's sick, so they say. 
Those who have met her have hardly caught a glimpse 
of her, and they say it's impossible for them to tell 
whether the rosy-cheeked, buxom girl they used to see 
fifteen years ago has become the pale-faced, thin woman 
they see now. It's a very embarrassing thing to straight- 
en out, and requires much shrewdness and persever- 
ance." 

"Joseph, I will give you a hundred francs if you will 
undertake it." 

"An order from madame is enough," replied the valet 
with a hypocritical air. " But if I do not succeed as 
soon as madame desires, she will do well to remember 
that the peasants here are crafty and suspicious ; that 
they show a very bad spirit, and are not in the least in- 
clined to regard what used to be their duty ; and that 
they would not be at all sorry to oppose madame's 
wishes in any respect." 

'' I know that they don't like me, and I congratulate 
myself on it. The hatred of these people honors me in- 
stead of annoying me. But hasn't the mayor of the 
commune brought the stranger here to question her ? " 

"As madame knows, the mayor is a Lhéry, a cousin 
of her farmer ; in that family they are as closely united 
as the fingers on the hand, and they understand one an- 
other like thieves at a fair." 

Joseph smiled complacently at his facility in caustic 
speech. The countess did not condescend to encourage 
him in that feeling, but she rejoined : 
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*' Oh I it's exceedingly disagreeable to have the mayor's 
oflSce filled by peasants, who thereby acquire a certain 
authority over us ! " 

'' I must see about obtaining this fellow's dismissal/' 
she thought, '' and my son-in-law must submit to the 
ennui of taking his place. He can let the deputies do 
the work/' 

Then, recurring suddenly to the original subject of 
conversation, she said, with one of those swift and un* 
erring intuitions which hatred prompts : 

"There's one way: that is to send Catherine to the 
farm and make her talk." 

"Mademoiselle's nurse! Oh! she's a slyer crea- 
ture than madame thinks, it may be that she already 
knows very well what is up." 

"Well, we must find some way," said the OMot/ta^, 
angrily. 

" If madame will allow me to act " 

"Ohl certainly!" 

" In that case, I hope to find out by to-morrow what 
madame is interested in knowing." 

The next morning about six o'clock, just a^ the An^elui 
was ringing in the valley and the sun lighting up ^11 tiytc 
roofs round about, Joseph bent his steps toward Xïi^ m*M 
solitary and, at the same time, the most cultivated p^rt 
of the country. It was a portion of the Raimbault (^t- 
main, which comprised a large portion of fertile? \'àn<i, 
sold as national property during the Revolution, ^ud ttr- 
deemed under the Empire by means of tJie d^j'Hfy oi 
Mademoiselle Chignon, daughter of a weaitl)/ manu- 
facturer, whom General Comte de Raimbault liad mar' 
ried for his second wife. The Emperor loved to unite 
ancient names with newly-made fortunes. This mar- 
riage was brought about by his supreme influence, and 
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the new countess's pride soon surpassed that of the old 
nobility, whom she detested, but whose honors and titles 
she had been none the less determined to obtain at any 
price. 

Joseph had undoubtedly woven a very cunning fable 
to explain his appearance at the farm without frightening 
anyone. He had in his bag many Scapin-like tricks to 
play upon the simplicity of the natives ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the first person he met, about a hundred yards 
from the house, was Benedict, a much more suspicious 
and shrewder man than he. The young man instantly 
remembered that he had seen him some time before, at 
another village fête, where, although he wore his black 
coat with apparent ease, although he affected a superior 
manner with the farmers who were drinking with him, 
he had been ridiculed and humiliated like the lackey he 
was. Benedict realized at once that he must drive that 
dangerous witness away from the farm, and, taking pos- 
session of him with ironical assiduity, he forced him to 
go with him to pay a visit to a vineyard some little dis- 
tance away. He pretended to believe his statement that 
he was the man of business and steward of the family 
at the château, and affected a strong inclination to 
gossip. Joseph very soon abused the opportunity, and 
in ten minutes his plans and his purpose became as clear 
as daylight to Benedict, Thereupon, he stood on his 
guard and disabused him of his suspicions concerning 
Louise with an air of candor by which Joseph was com- 
pletely taken in. However, Benedict realized that that 
was not enough, that he must put an end once for all to 
that spy's malevolent schemes ; and he suddenly remem- 
bered something which seemed to promise a means of 
controlling him. 

^'Parbleu! Monsieur Joseph," he said, •*! am very 
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glad that I met you. I have something to say to you 
that will interest you deeply." 

Joseph opened his great ears, genuine lackey's ears, 
deep and restless, quick to hear, careful to retain ; ears 
in which nothing is lost, in which everything can always 
be found on occasion. 

** Monsieur le Chevalier de Trigaud,*' continued Bene- 
dict, "the country gentleman who lives two or three 
leagues from here, and who slaughters hares and par- 
tridges in such multitudes that it is impossible to find any 
of either where he has been, told me the day before yes- 
terday — we had just killed ten or twelve brace of young 
quail in the underbrush, for the excellent chevalier is a 
poacher as well as a gamekeeper — as I was saying, he 
told me the day before yesterday that he would be very 
glad to have such an intelligent fellow as you in his 
service." 

'* Monsieur le Chevalier de Trigaud said that ? " ex- 
claimed his astonished auditor. 

"To be sure. He's a rich man, liberal and easy-going, 
meddles with nobody's business, cares for nothing but 
hunting and the table, is harsh to his dogs but mild to 
his servants, hates domestic troubles, has been robbed 
ever since he came into the world, and is a subject for 
plunder if ever there was one. A man like you, who has 
had some education and could keep his accounts, reform 
the abuses in his household, and who would keep from 
annoying him just after dinner, might easily obtain any- 
thing from his easy-going disposition, reign in his house 
like a prince, and earn four times as much as in the ser- 
vice of Madame la Comtesse de Raimbàult. Now, all 
these advantages are at your disposal. Monsieur Joseph, 
if you choose to go at once and offer the chevalier your 
services." 
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** I will go as fast as I can ! " cried Joseph, who knew 
all about the place, and that it was a desirable one. 

"One moment! " interposed Benedict. "You must 
remember that, thanks to my taste for hunting and the 
well-known moral integrity of my family, the excellent 
chevalier has a really extraordinary affection for us all» 
and whoever should be so unfortunate as to offend me 
or to do any of my people a disservice, would not be likely 
to rot in his employment." 

The tone in which these words were uttered made 
them perfectly intelligible to Joseph. He returned to 
the château, set the countess's mind at rest, was shrewd 
enough to obtain the hundred francs as a reward for his 
zeal and trouble, and saved Valentine from the terrible 
examination to which her mother had proposed to sub- 
ject her. A week later he entered the service of the 
Chevalier de Trigaud, whom he did not rob — he was too 
bright for that, and his master was so stupid that it was 
not worth the trouble — but whom he pillaged like a con- 
quered province. 

In his desire not to miss such a valuable windfall, he 
had carried his cunning and his devotion to Benedict so 
far as to give the countess false information concerning 
Louise's place of abode. In three days he invented a 
story of a journey, which deceived Madame de Raim- 
bault completely. He succeeded in retaining her confi- 
dence when he left her service. She had made no ob- 
jection to his change of masters, and she soon ceased to 
think of him and his revelations. The marchioness, who 
loved Louise perhaps more than she had ever loved any- 
one, questioned Valentine. But she was too well ac- 
quainted with her grandmother's weak and fickle char- 
acter to trust her powerless affection with a secret of 
such momentous importance. Monsieur de Lansac had 
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gone, and the three women were settled at Raimbault, 
where the marriage was to take place in a month. Louise, 
who probably had less confidence than Valentine in Mon- 
sieur de Lansac's good intentions, determined to make 
the most of that time, when her sister was almost free, 
to see her often ; and, three days after May first, Bene- 
dict appeared at the château with a letter. 

In his pride and self-consciousness, he had never been 
willing to go there on any business for his uncle ; but for 
Louise, for Valentine, for those two women to whom he 
did not know what place to assign in his affections, he 
gloried in the opportunity to brave the countess's disdain- 
ful glances and the insolent affability of the marchioness. 
He took advantage of a hot day, which was likely to keep 
Valentine in-doors, and, having armed himself with a 
game-bag well filled with game, he set out in the costume 
of a village sportsman — blouse, straw hat and gaiters — 
certain that it would offend the countess's eyes less than 
a more pretentious exterior would do. 

Valentine was writing in her chamber. An indefinable 
vague anticipation made her hand tremble; as her pen 
formed the words addressed to her sister, it seemed to 
her that the messenger who was to take charge of them 
could not be far away. The faintest sound out-of-doors, 
the trot of a horse, the bark of a dog, made her start. 
She kept rising and running to the window, calling in 
her heart to Louise and Benedict ; for in her eyes — at all 
events so she thought — Benedict was only a part of her 
sister, detached and sent to her. 

As she was beginning to be exhausted by involuntary 
emotion, and sought to turn her mind to other things, 
that beautiful, pure voice, Benedict's voice, which she 
had heard at night on the banks of the Indre, charmed 
her ear once more. The pen fell from her fingers. She 
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listened, enchanted, to the artless, simple ballad which 
had such extraordinary influence over her nerves. Bene- 
dict's voice came from a path which skirted the park on 
quite a steep hillside. The singer, being higher than 
the garden, was able to make these lines of his village 
ballad distinctly audible within the château ; perhaps 
they were intended as a notice to Valentine : 






Bergère Solange, écoutez, 

L'alouette aux champs vous appelle."* 



Valentine was not unromantic ; she thought that she 
was, because her virgin heart had never yet conceived 
the idea of love. But, while she believed that she could 
abandon herself unreservedly to a pure and virtuous 
sentiment, her youthful brain did not forbear to love 
whatever resembled an adventure. Brought up under 
such unbending glances, in an atmosphere of such strait- 
laced and repellent customs, she had had so little chance 
to enjoy the bloom and poetry of her youth ! 

Gluing her face to her blind, she soon saw Benedict 
coming down the path. Benedict was not handsome, 
but his figure was remarkably graceful. His rustic cos- 
tume, which he wore with a somewhat theatrical air, his 
light, sure step along the edge of the ravine, his great 
spotted dog which ran before him, and, above all, his 
song, which was melodious and potent enough to take 
the place of beauty of feature — ^that apparition in a 
country landscape which, by the intervention of art, that 
despoiler of nature, was not unlike the scenery of an 
opera, was enough to excite a youthful brain and to add 
an indefinable element of coquetry to the value of the 
message he bore. 

* Shepherdess Solange, list ye. 
The lark in the fields is calling. 
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y tempted to ru!ili o\\\ Into (lu* |miK« 
^* which the path run, lUhl \uM \^\\\ ^ 
âe letter which nhr fiiiu Irtl \\\M ^\w 
iBUiz jusbTT see in Benedict's. ThitI wimtd lu' «U> 
123=^^7 xncnoert. But a moro pruhrwmlhv molU^' 

detained her — the* friii «if illuii|ii>N-h\u 
to meet an advrntiirr vvhl* h hU%^ s \i\\\A 



to await a mm mitl h\^î\u\\ Uvlww^ 
-r, ind soon a ^rcat uproitr nf iln^i'i liiiil»iU|\ 
>£.y 21 one another awoke* till tin* im Imrii nl llu: 
TTzri. Benedict had set his do^, (in thnir liit|iMi|ilnii 
vâe i=dteaujn order to mako known lih milviil hi Iho 
nvtw^ possible way. 

Viieciiae went down at oner. Ilrr hntln» I li'd li» i lo 
±\-iae that Benedict would prrfrrahly piiy hli MNpi-» h. hi 
ziarchioness, as bein^ morr apprnin hithlr. ^m :«Ii«i 
her grandmother, who wa?» au iihlnniml In lidui 
on the couch in the salon, ami, liiivlnit ifMiillv 
awakened her, made some excu.si* (or ilMln^ wllli lu-i 

A few minutes later, a servant rnlrrrd iiml iinmrnnu'd 
that Monsieur Lhéry's nephew dr^lrrj to pu-hrnt hi.*» 
respects and his game to the mar< hlofiri?». 

"I can do very well without hh rr»»pt*< h," Mm* ni.ii 
chioness replied, "but his game Is wrlMinu*. Slmw liUn 
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At sight of that young man, whose accomplice she 
knew herself to be, and whom she was about to assist 
to deliver a secret message to her under her grand- 
mother's eyes, Valentine had a pang of remorse. She 
felt that she was blushing, and the crimson of her cheeks 
was reflected on Benedict's. 

"Ah ! so it's you, my boy," said the marchioness, dis- 
playing her short, plump leg on the sofa, with the charm- 
ing manners of the time of Louis XV. "Glad to see 
you. How is everybody at the farm ? Good Mère 
Lhéry, and the pretty little cousin, and everybody?" 

Then, paying no heed to the reply, she plunged her 
hand in the game-bag which Gabriel removed from his 
shoulder. 

"Ah ! this is really a fine lot of game I Did you kill it ? 
They say that you let Trigaud poach a little on our land. 
But this is enough to absolve you." 

"This," said Benedict, taking from his bosom a little 
live titmouse, " 1 caught in the net, by chance. As it's 
a rare species, 1 thought that mademoiselle, being inter- 
ested in natural history, might like to add it to her col- 
lection." 

As he passed the little creature to Valentine, he pre- 
tended to have much difficulty in putting it into her 
fingers without allowing it to escape. He took advan- 
tage of that moment to hand her the letter. Valentine 
went to a window, as if to examine the bird more close- 
ly, and hid the paper in her pocket. 
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"You must be very warm, my dear fellow ? " said the 
marchioness. *' Pray go to the servants' quarters and 
get something to drink." 

Valentine saw the disdainful smile that curled Bene- 
dict's lip. 

"Perhaps monsieur would prefer a glass of pome- 
granate water ? " she said hastily. 

And she took up the carafe, which was on a small 
table behind her grandmother and herself, and poured 
out the water for her guest. Benedict thanked her 
with a glance, and, passing behind the sofa, took it from 
her overjoyed to be allowed to touch the glass which Val- 
entine's white hand offered him. 

The marchioness had a slight attack of coughing, 
during which he said rapidly to Valentine : 

"What answer shall 1 carry back to the request con- 
tained in this letter ? " 

"Whatever it may be, the answer \syes," said Valen- 
tine, terrified by such audacity. 

Benedict glanced gravely about that sumptuous and 
spacious salon, at the limpid mirrors, the polished floor, 
the thousand and one refinements of luxury, even the 
uses of which were still unknown at the farm. This was 
not the first time that he had entered the homes of the 
wealthy, and his heart was very far from being filled 
with envious longing for all those baubles of fortune, as 
Athénaîs's would have been. But he could not help no- 
ticing one thing which had never before made such a pro- 
found impression on him ; that is, that society had placed 
tremendous obstacles between Mademoiselle de Raim- 
bault and himself. 

** Luckily," he thought, " 1 can take the risk of seeing 
her without having to suffer for it. I shall never fall in 
love with her." 
6 
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"Well, my dear, won't you go to the piano and con- 
tinue the song you began for me just now ? " 

That was an ingenious falsehood on the old mar- 
chioness's part, intended as a hint to Benedict that it 
was time for him to retire to the servants' quarters. 

"You know, grandmamma, 1 hardly ever sing," VaK 
entine replied ; " but as you are so fond of good music, if 
you want to give yourself a very great pleasure, ask 
monsieur to sing." 

" Do you mean it ? But what do you know about it, 
my child ? " queried the marchioness. 

"Athénaîs told me," replied Valentine, lowering her 
eyes. 

"Very well, if it's true, my boy, give me that pleas- 
ure," said the marchioness. "Regale me with some 
little village ballad ; it will give me a rest from Rossini, 
whom I don't understand in the least." 

"I shall accompany you if you wish," said Valentine 
shyly to the young man. 

Benedict was more than a little perturbed at the 
thought that his voice might attract the overbearing 
countess to the salon. But he was even more moved 
by Valentine's efforts to detain him and to make him sit 
down ; for the marchioness, despite her affectation of 
popular manners, had not been able to make up her mind 
to offer her farmer's nephew a chair. 

The piano was open. Valentine seated herself at it, 
after drawing another chair beside her own. Benedict, 
to show that he had not noticed the affront he had re- 
ceived, preferred to sing standing. 

At the first notes Valentine flushed, then turned pale, 
tears came to her eyes ; gradually she became calm, 
her fingers followed the singing, and her ear drank it in 
with zest. 
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The marchioness listened with pleasure at first. Then, 
as she was always restless, and could not remain in one 
place, she left the room, returned, and went out again. 

" This tune," said Valentine, when she and Benedict 
were alone for a moment, " is the one my sister used to 
like best to sing to me when I was a child and made her 
sit down on top of the hill to hear the echoes repeat it. 
I have never forgotten it, and I almost cried just now 
when you began it." 

"I sang it purposely," said Benedict; "it was as if 
I were speaking to you in the name of Louise." 

The countess entered the room as that name died on 
Benedict's lips. At sight of her daughter's tête-à-tête 
with a strange man, she glared at them with gleaming, 
wonderstruck eyes. At first she did not recognize Bene- 
dict, at whom she had hardly glanced at the fête, and 
her surprise petrified her where she stood. Then, when 
she remembered the impudent rascal who had dared to 
put his lips to her daughter's cheeks, she stepped for- 
ward, pale and trembling, trying to speak, but prevented 
by a sudden choking sensation in her throat. Luckily, a 
laughable incident preserved Benedict from the explo- 
sion. The countess's beautiful greyhound had super- 
ciliously walked up to Benedict's hunting dog, who had 
unceremoniously thrown himself on the floor under the 
piano, all covered with dust, and panting. Perdreau, a 
sensible and patient beast, allowed himself to be sniffed 
at from head to foot, and contented himself by replying 
to his host's disdainful advances by the silent display of 
a long row of white teeth. But when the greyhound, 
domineering and discourteous, became actually insulting, 
Perdreau, who had never put up with an affront, and who 
had held his own against three bulldogs a moment 
before, stood erect, and threw his slender adversary to 
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the floor with a blow of his head. The greyhound took 
refuge at his mistress's feet, uttering shrill cries. That 
was an opportunity for Benedict, who saw that the 
countess was fairly beside herself, to rush out of the 
room, making a pretence of taking Perdreau away and 
whipping him, whereas in his heart he was sincerely 
grateful to him for his disregard of the proprieties. 

As he went out, escorted by the yelping of the grey- 
hound, the growling of his own dog, and the countess's 
frantic exclamations, he met the marchioness, who, as- 
tonished by the uproar, asked him what it meant. 

"My dog has strangled madame's," he replied, with 
a piteous expression, as he hurried away. 

He returned to the farm with an abundant store of 
contempt and hatred for the nobility, and indulging in 
a titter at the thought of his adventure. But he was 
ashamed of himself when he remembered how much 
more bitter affronts he had anticipated, and how he had 
plumed himself upon his ironical sangfroid when he left 
Louise a few hours before. Gradually all the absurdity 
of the scene seemed to centre about the countess, and he 
arrived at the farm in high spirits. His story made 
Athénaîs laugh till she cried. Louise wept when she 
learned how Valentine had received her message and 
that she had recognized the ballad Benedict sang. But 
Benedict did not talk about his visit to the château before 
Père Lhéry. His uncle was not the man to be amused 
by a joke which might cause the loss of three thousand 
francs profit every year. 

''What does all this mean ? " queried the marchioness 
as she entered the salon. 

"1 trust, madame, that you will explain it to me," re- 
peated the countess. "Weren't you here when that 
man came in ? " 
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everybody in France receives sDr::e ei-cadon to-day! 
Those people are rich ; they have bought talents for 
their children. It is as it should be, it's the fashion ; 
there's nothing to be said. The fellow sings very well, 
on my word ! I listened to him from the hall with much 
pleasure. Well, what's the matter ? Do you think that 
Valentine was in any danger with him when I was within 
two steps ? " 

" Oh ! madame," said the countess, " you have a way 
of interpreting my thoughts " 

" Why, that is because you have such strange thoughts ! 
Here you are all in a fright because you found your daugh- 
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ter at the piano with a man ! Can a man do any harm 
when he is busy singing ? You talk as if I had commit- 
ted a crime in leaving them alone an instant, as if — 
Great heaven ! you didn't look at the fellow, did you ? 
He's ugly enough to frighten one ! " 

"Madame," rejoined the countess, with great con- 
tempt, *' it is very easy to see why you put this construc- 
tion on my displeasure. As it is impossible for us to 
agree on certain matters, I address myself to my daugh- 
ter. I need not tell you, Valentine, that I do not enter- 
tain the coarse thoughts which she attributes to me. I 
know you well enough, my child, to know that a man 
of that sort is not a man to you, and that it is not in his 
power to compromise you. But I detest any breach of 
propriety, and I consider that you are far too heedless in 
that respectv Remember that in society nothing is worse 
than absurd situations. You are naturally too good- 
humored, too condescending to your inferiors. Remember 
that they will not be grateful to you for it, that they will 
always abuse your good nature, and that those whom 
you treat best will be the most ungrateful. Trust your 
mother's experience, and watch yourself more closely. 
I have already had occasion several times to reprove you 
for lack of dignity. You will realize the inconvenience 
of it at some time. Those creatures do not understand 
how far it is permissible for them to go, and that they 
must stop at a fixed point. That little Athénaîs is dis- 
gustingly familiar in her manner toward you. 1 put up 
with it because, after all, she is a woman. But 1 should 
not be very much flattered to have her fiancé come and 
accost you with a free-and-easy air in a public place. 
He is a very ill-bred young man, as all the young men 
of his class are, and absolutely lacking in tact. Mon- 
sieur de Lansac, who is sometimes inclined to play the 
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Bberal a little too much, gave him far too much credit 
the other day when he spoke of him as a bright fellow. 
Another man would have left the dance, but he kissed 
you most cavalierly, my child. 1 don't blame you for 
it," added the countess, seeing that Valentine blushed 
until she lost countenance. " I know that you suffered 
sufficiently because of that impertinent performance, and 
1 remind you of it only to prove to you how carefully 
you must keep the lower classes at a distance." 

During this discourse the marchioness sat in a corner 
shrugging her shoulders. Valentine, crushed under the 
weight of her mother's logic, replied in a faltering voice: 

"It was only because of the piano, mamma, that I 
thought — I didn't think of the impropriety " 

" If we go about it in the right way," said the countess, 
(fisarmed by her submission, "there may not be any 
barm in having him come here. Did you suggest it to 
him ? " 

" I was going to do it, when " 

"In that case we must call him back." 

The countess rang, and asked for Benedict, but she was 
told that he was already far up the hill. 

"This will never do," she said, when the servant had 
left the room ; " not on any account must he be allowed 
to think that he was admitted here on account of his fine 
v<Mce. I propose that he shall return in a subordinate 
capacity, and I will undertake to receive him on that 
footing. Give me my writing-case. I will explain to 
him what we want of him." 

"Do at least express yourself courteously," said the 
marchioness, in whose mind fear took the place of 
reason. 

"I know what is customary, madame," retorted the 
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She hastily wrote a few lines and handed them to Val- 
entine. 

" Read this," she said, '* and send it to the farm." 
Valentine glanced at the note. It was in these words: 

" Monsieur Benedict, will you kindly tune my daugh- 
ter's piano ? I shall be obliged to you. 
" I have the honor to salute you. 

"F. Comtesse de Raimbault." 

Valentine took the sealing-wax in her hand and pre- 
tended to seal it, but she kept it open and left the room. 
Should she send that arrogant reprimand ? must Bene- 
dict be paid in that way for his devotion ? must she treat 
as a menial the man on whose brow she had not feared 
to imprint a sisterly kiss ? Her heart triumphed over 
her prudence. She took a pencil from her pocket, and, 
standing between the double doors of the empty recep- 
tion room, added these words at the foot of her mother's 
note: 

"Forgive me, forgive me, monsieur! I will explain 
this request. Come ! do not refuse to come ! In Louise's 
name, forgive me ! 



»» 



Then she sealed the missive and gave it to a servant. 
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her companion to read her one of Crébillon^s no\*e?s, 
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to be less noticeable in the gathering darkness, and, with 
DO other head covering than her lovely fair hair« which 
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blew about about in the warm evening breeze, she walked 
rapidly across the field. 

The field in question was half a league in length ; it 
was intersected by several wide streams bridged by 
trunks of trees. Valentine came near falling several 
times in the darkness. Sometimes her dress caught on 
invisible thorns, sometimes her foot sank in the treach- 
erous mud of the stream. Her light step roused myri- 
ads of buzzing moths ; the chirping cricket became mute 
as she drew near, and now and then an owl asleep in the 
trunk of an old tree flew up and startled her by grazing 
her cheek with its soft, flexible wing. 

It was the first time that Valentine had ever volun- 
tarily ventured away from her own roof alone, at night. 
Although her intense excitement lent her strength, fear 
took possession of her at times, and gave her wings to 
skim over the grass and across the brooks. 

At the appointed place she found her sister impatient- 
ly awaiting her. After a thousand loving caresses, they 
sat down on the bank of a ditch and began to talk. 

"Tell me all about your life since I lost you," said 
Valentine. 

Louise told the story of her wanderings, her sorrows, 
her loneliness, her destitution. She was barely sixteen 
years old when she went into exile in Germany with 
an old kinswoman of her family, with a paltry allow- 
ance too small to make her independent. As that old 
woman tyrannized over her, she fled to Italy, where, by 
hard work and economy, she succeeded in existing. 
At last, having attained her majority, she came into pos- 
session of her patrimony, a very modst sum, for the bulk 
of the family fortune came from the countess ; even the 
estate of Raimbault, having been redeemed by her, was 
her own property, and the general's aged mother was 
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indebted for a comfortable existence solely to her daugh- 
ter-in-law's excellent behavior. That was why she was 
careful not to offend her, and so had entirely abandoned 
Louise, in order not to be cast into indigence. 

Small as was the sum which the unfortunate young 
woman received, it was wealth to her, and was sufficient 
to gratify certain desires which she had been able to hold 
in check. Some circumstance, which she did not explain 
to her sister, having led her to return to Paris, she had 
been there ten months when she learned of Valentine's 
impending marriage. Consumed by the longing to see 
her sister and her native province, she had written to 
the old nurse, Madame Lhéry, and that kind-hearted, 
loving soul, who had never ceased to correspond with 
her from time to time, lost no time in inviting her to 
come secretly and pass a few weeks at the farm. Louise 
eagerly accepted, fearing that Valentine's marriage would 
soon erect a more insurmountable barrier than ever be- 
tween them. 

"God forbid!" said Valentine; "on the contrary, it 
will be the signal for our reunion. But look you, Louise, 
in all that you have told me, you have not referred to a 
matter which is most interesting to me. You have not 
told me whether " 

And Valentine, confused at the thought of uttering a 
single word relating to her sister's terrible wrong-doing, 
which she would gladly have given all her blood to efface, 
felt that her tongue was paralyzed and her face bathed 
in burning perspiration. 

Louise understood, and, despite the heart-rending re- 
morse of her whole life, no reproach had ever driven 
such a keen -edged sword into her breast as that confu- 
sion and that silence. She let her head fall on her hands, 
and, being easily embittered after a life of unhappiness, 
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it seemed to her that Valentine alone had wounded her 
more deeply than all the rest of the world. But she soon 
returned to her senses, and said to herself that Valen- 
tine was suffering from excessive delicacy ; she realized 
what it must have cost that chaste and modest girl 
to invite her fuller confidence, or even to dare to wish 
for it. 

**Well, Valentine!" she said, putting an arm about 
her young sister's neck. 

Valentine threw herself upon her breast, and they both 
burst into tears. 

Then Valentine wiped her eyes, and succeeded by a 
supreme effort in laying aside the rigidity of the young 
virgin and rising to the rôle of the generous and stout- 
hearted friend. 

'* Tell me," she cried, " in all this there is a little being 
whose blessed influence must have made itself felt through- 
out your whole life ; one whom I do not know, whose name 
I do not know, but whom it has sometimes seemed to me 
that I love with all the force of my blood and all the 
fervor of my affection for you." 

"And you want me to speak to you of him, my brave 
sister ! I thought that I should never dare to remind you 
of his existence. But your greatness of heart surpasses 
my wildest hopes. My son is alive, he has never left me ; 
I have brought him up myself. I did not try to conceal 
my error by sending him away from me or denying him 
my name. He has gone with me everywhere — every- 
where his presence has revealed my misfortune and my 
repentance. And will you believe it, Valentine ? I have 
reached the point where I glory in proclaiming that I am 
his mother, and in all just hearts I have received abso- 
lution in acknowledgment of my courage." 

" Even if I were not your sister and your daughter as 
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well, I would be among those just hearts," said Valen- 
tine. ** But where is he ? " 

" My Valentin is at school in Paris. I left Italy to take 
him there, and it was to see you that 1 parted from him 
a month ago. My son is a beautiful boy, Valentine. 
He has a loving heart ; he knows you ; he longs most 
ardently to embrace her whose name he bears. And he 
resembles you. He is fair-haired and placid like you ; 
at fourteen he is almost your height. Tell me, when 
you are married, would you like me to bring him to see 
you ? " 

Valentine replied by a shower of kisses. 

Two hours passed away rapidly, not in recalling the 
past alone, but in laying plans for the future as well. 
Valentine went about it with all the confidence of her 
age ; Louise was less hopeful, but she did not say so. 
Suddenly a black form appeared against the dark blue 
sky above the ditch. Valentine trembled and uttered a 
cry of alarm. Louise placed her hand on hers and said : 

"Don't be afraid, it's a friend ; it's Benedict." 

Valentine was annoyed at first at his presence at the 
rendezvous. It seemed that all the acts of her life 
tended to bring that young man and herself together 
against her will. But she was forced to acknowledge 
to herself that his presence might be useful to two women 
in that out-of-the-way spot, and that his escort would be 
especially agreeable to Louise, who was more than a 
league from her lodging. Nor could she help noticing 
the respectful delicacy of feeling which led him to keep 
out of sight during their interview. A man must surely 
be very self-sacrificing to mount guard thus for two hours. 
All things considered, it would be ungrateful to welcome 
him coldly. She explained her mother's note, took all the 
blame upon herself, and begged him not to come to the 
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château without a large supply of patience and philos- 
ophy. Benedict laughingly swore that nothing would 
disturb him ; and, after escorting her to the other side 
of the field with Louise, he returned with the latter to 
the farm. 

The next day he appeared at the château. By a freak 
of chance, of which Benedict was not disposed to com- 
plain, it was the countess's turn to have a sick-headache ; 
but hers was not feigned, it compelled her to keep her 
bed. So that things turned out better than Benedict had 
hoped. When he learned that the countess would not 
rise during the day, he began by taking the piano apart 
and removing all the keys ; then he found that he must 
put leathers on all the hammers ; a number of rusted 
strings had to be renewed ; in short, he made work for 
himself for a whole day, for Valentine was there, hand- 
ing him the scissors, helping him to unroll the wire from 
the reel, striking the keynote for him, and paying more 
attention to her piano than she had done in her whole 
life before. Benedict, for his part, was much less skil- 
ful at the work than Valentine had declared. He broke 
more than one string by tightening it ; more than once he 
turned one peg instead of another, and often put a whole 
octave out of tune in order to tune a single note. Mean- 
while the old marchioness went in and out, coughed and 
dozed, and paid no attention to them except to put them 
even more at their ease. It was a most delightful day 
to Benedict. Valentine was so sweet, her gayety was 
so artless, so genuine, her courtesy so engaging, that it 
was impossible not to breathe easily in her company. 
And then it happened, I know not how, that after an 
hour or two all formal courtesy was banished from their 
conversation. A childlike and merry sort of good-fellow- 
ship sprang up between them. They joked each other on 
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their mutual awkwardness, their hands met cm the key- 
board, and, as merriment banished emotion, they db- 
puted like old friends. At last, about five o'clock, the 
piano being in tune, Valentine invented a pretext for 
detaining Benedict. A touch of hypocrisy made its ap- 
pearance opportunely in that girlish heart, and knowing 
that her mottier would grant any favor to a deferential 
exterior, she stole into her bedroom. 

** Mamma," she said, " Monsieur Benedict has passed 
six hours at my piano, and he hasn't finished ; but we 
are going to sit down to dinner. It seemed to me im- 
possible to send the young man to the servants' quar- 
ters, for you never send his uncle there, but have wine 
served to him on your own table. What shall I do ? I 
dared not ask him to dine with us until I had found out 
from you whether it would be proper." 

A similar request, in more direct terms, would have 
been met with sharp disapprobation. But the countess 
was always better satisfied to obtain submission to her 
principles than passive obedience to her wishes. That 
preference is characteristic of that form of vanity which 
seeks to impose respect and love of its domination. 

"I think it would be perfectly proper," she replied. 
"As he complied with my request without hesitation and 
with a good grace, it is no more than fair to show him 
some consideration. Go, my child, and invite him your- 
self in my name." 

Valentine returned triumphantly to the salon, delighted 
to be able to do something agreeable in her mother's 
name ; and she ascribed to her all the honor of^the invi- 
tation. Benedict was amazed, and hesitated about ac- 
cepting. Valentine overstepped her orders somewhat by 
insisting. As they all three went toward the dining- 
room, the marchioness whispered to Valentine : 
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"Was this act of courtesy really an idea of your 
mother's ? It makes me anxious about her health. Can 
it be that she is seriously ill ? " 

Valentine did not allow herself to smile at that bitter 
jest. Being the depositary of the lamentations and en- 
mities of those two women in turn she was like a rock 
beaten by two opposite currents. 

The repast was short but cheerful. Then they went 
into the garden for their coffee. The marchioness was 
always in good humor after eating. In her day many 
young women, whose frivolity was tolerated by reason 
of their charms, and perhaps, also, of the entertainment 
which their improprieties afforded amid the tedium of a 
dull and blasé society, used to boast of their bad form : 
the naughty look was very becoming to certain faces. 
Madame de Provence was the centre of a female coterie 
who tossed off champagne to admiration. A century 
earlier, Madame, sister-in-law to Louis XIV., an honest, 
solemn German who cared for nothing but sausages xvith 
garlic and beer soup, admired the faculty which the ladies 
of the French court, especially Madame le Duchesse de 
Berri, possessed of drinking great quantities without 
showing it, and of carrying wine of Constance and Hun- 
garian maraschino with marvellous success. 

The marchioness was very lively at dessert. She told 
stories with the ease and naturalness characteristic of 
those who have lived much in society, in whom those 
qualities take the place of wit. Benedict listened to her 
in amazement. She spoke a language which he supposed 
to be entirely unknown in her class and to her sex. She 
used words which did not offend the ear, she said them 
in such a simple and unaffected way. She told her 
stories too with an extraordinary clearness of memory, 
and displayed admirable presence of mind in sparing 
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Valentine's ear the obscene passages. At times Bene- 
dict looked up at her in dismay, and the poor child's 
placid expression showed him so plainly that she had not 
understood, that he wondered if he had heard aright him- 
self, if his imagination had not carried him beyond the 
real meaning of the words. In fact, he was confounded, 
bewildered at the combination of such familiarity with the 
usages of society and such mora! demoralization, of such 
contempt for principle and such respect for social conven- 
tions. The society which the marchioness depicted was 
to him like a dream in which he refused to believe. 

They remained a long while in the garden. Then 
Benedict, tried the piano and sang. It was quite late 
when he took his leave, greatly surprised by his inti- 
macy with Valentine, deeply moved, with no idea of the 
reason, but dwelling ecstatically upon the image of that 
sweet and lovely girl, whom it was impossible not to 
love. 



XII 



A few days later, Madame de Raimbault was invited 
by the prefect to a brilliant function which was in prepara- 
tion in the chief town of the department. It was in honor 
of the presence of Madame la Duchesse de Berri, who 
was beginning or bringing to a close one of her rollick- 
ing expeditions ; an amiable and flighty person, who had 
succeeded in winning many hearts despite the lowering 
atmosphere, and who long won forgiveness for her ex- 
travagant performances by a smile. 

IV^adame de Raimbault was to be one of the small and 
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select party of ladies who were to be presented to the 
princess and to have seats assigned them at her table. 
In her view, therefore, it was impossible for her to decline 
to take that little journey, and she would not have shirked 
it for anything on earth. 

The daughter of a wealthy tradesman. Mademoiselle 
de Chignon had aspired to grandeur from her childhood. 
She had chafed indignantly to see her beauty, her queen- 
ly charms, her spirit of intrigue and ambition, languish 
in the bourgeois atmosphere of a vulgar capitalist. After 
her marriage to General Comte de Raimbault, she plung- 
ed with transports of delight into the eddying whirl of 
the grandeurs of the Empire ; she was just the sort of 
woman fitted to shine there. Vain, narrow-minded, ig- 
norant, but skilful in the art of crawling at the feet of 
royalty ; beautiful with that cold, imposing beauty for 
which the costume of the time seemed to be especially 
chosen ; quick to learn the canons of etiquette, shrewd in 
conforming to them, fond of dress, luxury, pomp and cer- 
emony, she had never been able to appreciate the pleas- 
ures of domestic life ; her proud and empty heart had 
never realized the joys of home. Louise was ten years 
old, and well developed for her years, when Madame de 
Raimbault became her step-mother and awoke dismayed 
to the fact that her husband's daughter would be a for- 
midable rival within five years. So she relegated her with 
her grandmother to the château of Raimbault, and made 
up her mind that she would never present her in society. 
When, on each occasion that she saw her, she noticed 
the progress of her beauty, her coldness for the child 
changed to aversion. At last, as soon as she had an op- 
portunity to upbraid her for an error for which her own 
neglect of Louise offered some excuse, her aversion be- 
came implacable hatred, and she turned her out-of-doors 
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ignominîously. Some people in society declared that 
they knew the more proximate cause of this animosity. 
Monsieur de Neuville, the man who seduced Louise and 
was afterward killed in a duel by the unfortunate crea- 
ture's father, had been the countess's lover and her 
step-daughter's at the same time, they said. 

With the Empire, Madame de Raimbault's brilliant ex- 
istence came abruptly to an end. Honors, fêtes, amuse- 
ments, flattery, display, all disappeared like a dream, 
and she awoke one morning, deserted and forgotten in 
legitimist France. Some others in her position were 
more adroit, and, having lost no time in saluting the 
new powers, speedily reascended to the summit of gran- 
deur ; but the countess, who had never had any presence 
of mind, and in whom first impulses were always exceed- 
ingly violent, absolutely lost her head. She allowed 
those who were her friends and companions to see all the 
bitterness of her regrets, all her contempt for the pouh 
dered heads, all her lack of reverence for the rehabili- 
tated fashion of piety. Her friends greeted her blas- 
phemies with horrified cries ; they turned their backs on 
her as a heretic, and aired their indignation in the dress- 
ing-rooms and secret apartments of the royal family, to 
which they had access, and where their votes disposed 
of offices and fortunes. 

In the allotment of rewards by the crown, the Com- 
tesse de Raimbault was forgotten ; there was not even a 
dame d'atours' berth for her. Compelled to abandon the 
menial service so dear to the courtier, she retired to her 
estates in the country, and became a declared Bonapart- 
ist. The Faubourg Saint-Germain, with which she had 
been on friendly terms hitherto, broke with her as being 
a person with evil opinions. Her equals, the parvenus, 
remained, and she accepted them for lack of anything 
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better ; but she had looked down upon them so in her 
prosperity, that she could form no substantial attach- 
ments among them to console her for what she had lost. 

At thirty-five she had been forced to open her eyes to 
the nothingness of human affairs, and that was a little 
late for a woman who had wasted her youth, unconscious 
of its passing, in the intoxication of trivial pleasures. 
She grew old of a sudden. Not having been cured of 
her illusions one by one by experience, as is ordinarily 
the case, she knew nothing of the decline of life save 
regret and ill humor. 

From that time her life was a never-ceasing torment ; 
everything became a subject of envy and irritation to 
her. To no purpose did she seek to avenge herself by 
sneers at the absurdities of the Restoration ; in vain did 
she recall a thousand brilliant memories of the past, in 
order to disparage by the contrast that new simulacrum 
of royalty ; ennui was devouring that woman whose life 
had been a constant holiday, and who was now com- 
pelled to vegetate in the obscurity of private life. 

The household duties which had always been unfa- 
miliar to her became hateful ; her daughter, whom she 
hardly knew, poured little balm on her wounds. It was 
necessary to train the child for the future, and Madame 
de Raimbault could live only in the past. Parisian so- 
ciety, in which such an extraordinary change in manners 
and morals took place all of a sudden, spoke a new lan- 
guage which she did not understand. Its diversions 
bored or disgusted her ; its solitude filled her with fever- 
ish unrest and dismay. Ill with wrath and chagrin, she 
languished on her couch, no longer surrounded by a fawn- 
ing secondary court, a miniature of the great court of the 
sovereign. Her companions in disgrace came to her to 
groan over their own grievances, and to insult hers by 
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belittling them. Each one of them claimed a monopoly 
of the disgrace of the age and the ingratitude of France. 
They formed a little coterie of outraged victims who fed 
upon one another. 

These selfish recriminations augmented Madame de 
Raimbault's feverish bitterness. 

If, by chance, some more fortunate mortals offered her 
a friendly hand, and told her that the favors of Louis the 
Eighteenth had effaced from their minds the memories of 
the court of Napoléon, she revenged herself for their 
prosperity by overwhelming them with reproaches, ac- 
cusing them of treachery to the great man — she, who had 
not betrayed him in the same way only because she had 
not had an opportunity ! At last, to put the finishing touch 
to her distress and consternation, the Comtesse de Raim- 
bault discovered, by dint of looking at herself by day- 
light in her cold, rigid mirrors, sullen and withered, 
without fine clothes, without rouge and without jewels, 
that her youth and beauty had come to an end with the 
Empire. 

Now she was fifty years of age, and although her past 
beauty was no longer written on her features except in 
hieroglyphics, vanity, which never dies in some women's 
hearts, caused her more intense suffering than at any 
time in her life. Her daughter, whom she loved with 
the instinctive affection which necessity imposes even on 
the most perverse natures, was to her a constant source 
of longing for the past and hatred of the present. She 
introduced her in society with the utmost repugnance, 
and, when she saw that she was admired, her first feel- 
ing was maternal pride, her second, despair. 

" Her life as a woman is beginning," she said to her- 
self ; " it is all over with mine ! " 

So it was that when she found an opportunity to ap- 
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pear without Valentine, she felt less unhappy. She no 
longer noticed the awkwardly complimentary glances 
which seemed to say : 

"That is the way you used to look long ago. 1 can 
remember you when you were beautiful." 

She did not carry her coquetry to the point of shutting 
her daughter up when she went into society ; but the 
moment that Valentine manifested the slightest inclina- 
tion to stay at home, the countess, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, would accept her excuses, start off alone with a 
lighter heart, and breathe more at her ease in the agir 
tated atmosphere of fashionable salons. 

Bound fast to that forgetful and pitiless society which 
had naught in store for her now but disappointment and 
mortification, she still allowed herself to be dragged 
about like a dead body at its chariot wheel. Where was 
she to live ? How could she kill time during those end- 
less days which were turning her hair gray, and which 
she regretted as soon as they had passed ? The slaves 
of fashion, when they are deprived of the enjoyment of 
self-esteem, when every incentive to passion is taken 
away, can still take pleasure in the glare of candles and 
the bustle and buzzing of the crowd. After all the dreams 
of love and ambition have vanished, there still remains 
the longing to stir about and make a noise, to keep watch 
and say: " 1 was there yesterday, I shall be there again 
to-morrow." — It is a sad spectacle to see those blighted 
women concealing their wrinkles with flowers and 
crowning their haggard brows with diamonds and feath- 
ers. Everything about them is false : figure, complex- 
ion, hair, smile ; everything is depressing : costume, 
paint, merriment. Like spectres from the saturnalia of 
another age, they seat themselves at the banquets of to- 
day as if to give the young a sad lesson in philosophy. 
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as if to say to them: "The same fate awaits you.** 
They seem to cling to life as it turns its back on them, 
and to repel the insults of decrepitude while displaying it 
in its nakedness to insulting glances. Women deserv- 
ing of pity, almost all without families or without hearts, 
whom we see on all festive occasions intoxicating them- 
selves with smoke and memories and noise ! 

The countess, despite the tedium of that empty, profit- 
less life, could not cut loose from it. Although she said 
that she had abandoned it forever, she never lost an op- 
portunity to plunge into it anew. When she was invited 
to that provincial function over which the princess was 
to preside, she was overjoyed ; but she concealed her joy 
beneath an air of disdainful condescension. She even 
flattered herself secretly that she might be taken into 
favor again, if she could attract the princess's attention 
and show her how superior she was, both in tone and in 
familiarity with the ways of good society, to her whole 
entourage. Moreover, her daughter was to marry Mon- 
sieur de Lansac, one of the pillars of the legitimate cause. 
It was high time to take a step toward that aristocracy of 
name to which her aristocracy of wealth was about to 
impart new lustre. Madame de Raimbault had hated the 
nobility only since the nobility had spurned her. Per- 
haps the time had come when she was to see all those 
vain creatures become more affable to her at a sign from 
Madame. 

So she exhumed from the depths of her wardrobe her 
richest dresses, meditating awhile what she would put 
upon Valentine to make her seem less tall and well 
formed than she really was. But during her scrutiny 
it happened that Valentine, desirous to take advantage 
of that week of freedom, became more ingenious and 
keen-witted than she had been as yet. She began to 
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comprehend that her mother raised those momentous 
questions of dress, and created those insoluble difficulties, 
in order to induce her to remain at the château. A few 
stinging words from the old marchioness on the inconve- 
nience of having a daughter of nineteen to bring out, 
completed Valentine's enlightenment. She hastened to 
condemn fashions, festivities, journeys and prefects. 
Her mother, amazed beyond measure, agreed with her 
most heartily, and proposed that they should both aban- 
don the journey. The decision was soon made ; but, an 
hour later, when Valentine had ceased her preparations 
and was unpacking her boxes, Madame de Raimbault re- 
newed her preparations, saying that she had reflected ; 
that it would be a breach of propriety and perhaps dan- 
gerous for her not to go and pay her respects to the prin- 
cess ; that she would sacrifice herself to the necessity of 
taking that step from pure policy, but that she would 
excuse Valentine. 

Valentine, who had become extraordinarily crafty 
within a week, dissembled her joy. 

The next day, as soon as the wheels of the count- 
ess's calèche had left their tracks on the gravel of the 
avenue, Valentine ran and asked her grandmother's 
permission to pass the day with Athénaïs at the farm. 
She pretended to have been invited by her young 
friend to partake of cakes on the greensward. She 
had no sooner mentioned the subject of cakes than she 
shuddered with fright, for the old marchioness was at 
once sorely tempted to join her ; but the distance and the 
heat led her to abandon the idea. 

Valentine rode to within a short distance of the farm, 
where she dismounted, sent away her groom and her 
horse, and flew like a turtle-dove along the flowering 
hedges which lined the road to Grangeneuve. 
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Lhéry like a madcap, ar^d me cti wocan bcT*'ei to the 
ground. She shook hands warmly -aim Bénéiict ; she 
frolicked like a chiid ^ith Athenals ; she hung about her 
sister's neck. Valentine ha J never felt so happy. Out 
of reach of her mother's eyes and of the frigid constraint 
which impeded her every step, it seemed to her that she 
breathed a clearer air, and, for the first time since she 
was born, lived her whole life. Valentine was naturally 
amiable and sweet. Heaven had gone astray in sending 
that simple, unambitious soul to dwell in palaces and 
breathe the atmosphere of courts. No one could be less 
adapted for a life of show, for the triumphs of vanity. 
On the contrary, her pleasures were all modest, all do- 
mestic ; and the more she was blamed for indulging in 
them, the more eagerly she aspired to that simple life 
which in her eyes was the promised land. If she wished 
to marry, it was that she might have a home and chil- 
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dren, and live a retired life. Her heart craved close 
affections, few in number and without variety. To lead 
a virtuous life seemed likely to be as easy a matter to 
her as to any woman on earth. 

But the luxury with which she was encompassed, 
which anticipated her slightest wants, which divined 
even her caprices, forbade her to perform the most trivial 
household duties. With twenty servants at her call, it 
would have seemed absurd, almost parsimonious, for 
her to take an active part in the management of the 
household. She was hardly allowed to take care of her 
aviary, and one could easily divine Valentine's character 
by the love with which she devoted herself to the welfare 
of its tiny occupants, even to the smallest details. 

When she found herself at the farm, surrounded by 
hens, hunting-dogs and kids ; when she saw Louise spin- 
ning, Madame Lhéry cooking, and Benedict mending his 
nets, it seemed to her that that was the sphere for which 
she was made. She insisted on having some employ- 
ment herself, and, to Athénaîs's great surprise, instead 
of opening the piano or asking for a piece of her em- 
broidery, she began to knit on a gray stocking which 
she found on the chair. Athénaîs was amazed at her 
dexterity, and asked her if she knew for whom she was 
working so zealously. 

*' For whom ? " said Valentine. ** I haven't an idea ; it's 
for some one of you, at all events ; for yourself, perhaps." 

*' Those gray stockings for me I " said Athénaîs, dis- 
dainfully. 

"Are they for you, my dear sister ? " Valentine asked 
Louise. 

"1 work on them sometimes," said Louise, "but 
Mamma Lhéry began them. For whom ? I know no 
better than you." 
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" Suppose they were for Benedict ? " queried Athénaîs, 
looking at Valentine with a mischievous expression. 

Benedict stopped working, raised his head, and 
watched the two young women without speaking. 

Valentine blushed slightly, but instantly recovered 
herself. 

"Why, if they're for Benedict,'* she replied, "it's all 
right; 1 will gladly work on them." 

She looked up with a smile at her old playmate. 
Athénais was purple with anger. An indefinable feel- 
ing of irony and distrust had found its way into her 
heart. 

"Oho ! " said honest Valentine, with heedless candor, 
"that doesn't seem to please you overmuch. In truth, 
1 am doing wrong, Athénaîs ; 1 am poaching on your pre- 
serves, usurping privileges which belong to you. Come, 
come, take the work now, and forgive me for putting my 
hand to the wedding outfit." 

"Mademoiselle Valentine," interposed Benedict, im- 
pelled by a pitiless feeling toward his cousin, " if you do 
not regret working for the humblest of your vassals, 
continue, 1 beg you. My cousin's pretty fingers have 
never touched such coarse yarn and such heavy 
needles." 

A tear glistened on Athénaîs's black lashes. Louise 
glanced reprovingly at Benedict. Valentine looked in 
amazement from one to another, trying to fathom the 
mystery. 

The thing that hurt the young woman most in her 
cousin's words was not so much the reproach of frivolity 
— she was used to that — as the submissive and, at the 
same time, familiar tone in which he addressed Valen- 
tine. She knew in a general way the story of their 
acquaintance, and hitherto she had not thought of taking 
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alarm at it. But she had no idea of the rapid progress 
of an intimacy which would never have come about 
under ordinary circumstances. She was amazed and 
pained to hear Benedict, naturally so rebellious and so 
hostile to the pretensions of the nobility, style himself 
Mademoiselle de Raimbault's humble vassal. What 
sort of a revolution had taken place in his ideas ? How 
had Valentine already acquired such influence over 
him ? 

Louise, observing an expression of gloom on every 
face, proposed a fishing party in the Indre before dinner. 
Valentine, who had an instinctive feeling that she had 
been unfair to Athénaïs, affectionately passed her arm 
through hers, and started to run with her across the field. 
Warm-hearted and sincere creature that she was, she 
succeeded in scattering the clouds that had gathered in 
the girl's heart. Benedict, dressed in his blouse and car- 
rying his net, followed them with Louise, and the four 
soon reached the banks of the river, lined with lotus and 
soapwort. 

Benedict threw the net. He was strong and dexter- 
ous. In bodily exercises he displayed the power, the 
courage and the rustic grace of the peasant. They were 
qualities which Athénaïs did not appreciate at their true 
value, being shared by all the men about her ; but Val- 
entine marvelled at them as at supernatural things, and 
readily accorded to Benedict superiority in one respect to 
all the men whom she knew. She was frightened to see 
him venture on a rotten willow which overhung the water 
and crumbled under his feet ; and when she saw him 
escape, by a vigorous leap, what seemed a certain fall, 
and coolly and adroitly land on small level spots which 
it seemed the rushes and grass must hide from him, she 
felt her heart beat with an indefinable emotion, as al- 
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ways happens when we see a perilous or difficult under- 
taking bravely performed. 

After catching a few trout, Louise and Valentine 
pouncing with childish glee on the dripping net and 
seizing the booty with shouts of joy, while Athénaïs, 
fearing to soil her fingers, or harboring a grudge against 
her cousin, sulkily concealed herself in the shadow of 
the alders, Benedict, exhausted with the heat, sat on a 
roughly-hewn ash-tree which was thrown from bank to 
bank by way of bridge. Scattered over the bright green 
grass by the river, the three women employed them- 
selves in different ways. Athénaïs gathered flowers, 
Louise tossed leaves into the stream with a melancholy 
air, and Valentine, being less accustomed to the fresh 
air and sunshine and walking, dozed gently, concealed 
as she supposed by the tall river-grass. Her eyes, after 
wandering for a long while over the rippling surface of 
the water and a sunbeam that stole through the branches, 
fell by chance upon Benedict, whom she discovered 
about ten yards in front of her, seated on the springy 
bridge with his legs hanging down. 

Benedict was not absolutely without beauty. His com- 
plexion was of a bilious pallor, his long eyes were of no 
color, but his forehead was very high and extremely 
smooth. By virtue of a power inherent in men endowed 
with some mental force, the eye became gradually accus- 
tomed to the shortcomings of his face and saw only its 
beauties. This is true of some ugly faces, and was no- 
ticeably true of Benedict's. His smooth, sallow skin 
gave an impression of tranquillity which inspired a sort 
of instinctive respect for that mind whose impulses were 
betrayed by no outward alteration of his features. His 
eyes, in which the colorless pupils swam in a sea of 
white vitreous humor, had a vague and mysterious ex- 
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pression which could not fail to arouse the curiosity of 
every observer. But they would have driven Lavater 
to despair with all his learning ; they seemed to read 
the eyes of others to their lowest depths, and their immo- 
bility was positively metallic when they had occasion to 
be suspicious of an impertinent examination. A woman, 
when she was beautiful, could not endure their gleam ; 
an enemy could not detect any sign of weakness in them. 
He was a man whom one could look at at any time and 
never find him below his own level ; it was a face which 
could allow the thoughts to wander without being made 
ugly thereby, as so many faces are. No woman could 
view him with indifference, and, if the lips sometimes 
decried him, the imagination did not readily lose the im- 
pression he made upon it ; no one could meet him for the 
first time without following him with the eye as long as 
possible ; no artist could look at him without admiration 
for his singular countenance, and without longing to re- 
produce it. 

When Valentine looked at him, he was absorbed in 
one of those profound reveries which seemed of frequent 
occurrence with him. The shadow of the foliage above 
him gave a greenish tinge to his broad forehead, his eyes 
were fixed intently on the water and seemed to see noth- 
ing. The fact is that they did see to perfection Valen- 
tine's face reflected in the motionless stream. He took 
keen pleasure in that contemplation, the object of which 
vanished whenever a faint breeze ruffled the surface of 
the mirror ; then the charming image gradually took 
shape again, uncertain and vague at first, and in due 
time became placid and lovely against the crystalline 
background. Benedict was not thinking ; he was gazing, 
he was happy, and it was at such moments that he was 
handsome. 
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Valentine had always heard it said that Benedict was 
ugly. According to provincial ideas — in the provinces, 
as Monsieur Stendhal has wittily said, a handsome man 
is always stout and redfaced — Benedict was the most ill- 
favored of youths. Valentine had never looked closely 
at him. She had retained in her mind the impression 
she had received at their first meeting ; that impression 
was unfavorable. Not until the last few moments had 
she begun to find that there was something inexpressibly 
charming about him. Absorbed herself in a reverie 
which had no definite subject, she yielded to that hazard- 
ous curiosity which analyzes and compares. She discov- 
ered that there was a vast difference between Benedict 
and Monsieur de Lansac. She did not ask herself in 
whose favor that difference was ; she simply recognized 
its existence. As Monsieur de Lansac was handsome, and 
as she was engaged to him, she was not disturbed as to the 
result of that imprudent contemplation. It did not occur 
to her that her fiancé might come out of it vanquished. 

And yet that is what happened. Benedict, pale, fa- 
tigued, pensive, with dishevelled hair ; Benedict, dressed 
in coarse clothes and smeared with mud, with his bare, 
sunburned neck ; Benedict, seated in an unstudied atti- 
tude amid that lovely verdure, over that lovely stream ; 
Benedict, who was gazing at Valentine without Valen- 
tine's knowledge, and smiling with admiration ; Benedict 
at that moment was a man ; a man of the fields and of 
nature, a man whose manly breast could throb with an 
intense passion, a man forgetful of himself in the con- 
templation of the fairest of God's creatures. I know not 
what magnetic emanations played in the scorching air 
about him ; I know not what mysterious, vague, involun- 
tary emotions suddenly made the young countess's pure 
and ignorant heart beat fast. 
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Monsieur de Lansac was a dandy endowed with beauty 
of the conventional type, exceedingly clever, an unex- 
celled talker, who always laughed at the right moment, 
and never did anything out of season. There was never 
a wrinkle on his face any more than in his cravat; 
one could see that his costume, even to the smallest de- 
tails, was to him as important and sacred a matter as the 
most momentous diplomatic discussion. He had never 
wondered at anything ; at all events, he had ceased to 
wonder, for he had seen the greatest potentates of Eu- 
rope. He had gazed unmoved at the most exalted lead- 
ers of society ; he had soared aloft in the highest social 
spheres ; he had discussed the very existence of nations 
between dessert and coffee. Valentine had always seen 
him in society, in full dress, on his guard, exhaling per- 
fumes and making the most of every fraction of an inch 
of his stature. She had never had a glimpse of the man 
in him ; at morning and at night Monsieur de Lansac was 
always the same. He rose a secretary of embassy ; he 
never mused ; he never forgot himself so far before any 
person as to commit the impropriety of reflecting ; he was 
as impenetrable as Benedict, but with this difference, 
that he had nothing to conceal, that he had no will of his 
own, and that his brain contained nothing except the 
solemn nonsense of diplomacy. In short, Monsieur de 
Lansac, a man devoid of generous passion, of mental 
vigor, already worn out and withered by years of fash- 
ionable society, incapable of appreciating Valentine, 
whom he praised incessantly and never admired, had 
not, at any time, aroused in her one of those swift, irre- 
sistible impulses which transform and enlighten, and lead 
one impetuously on to a new life. 

Imprudent Valentine ! She had so little idea what 
love is, that she believed that she loved her fiancé ; 
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not pgissionately, it is true, but with all her power of 
loving. 

Because that man inspired no passion in her» sh(^ fcin* 
cied tiiat her heart was incapable of passion ; she folt 
the first thrill of love in the shadow of those trees. In 
that hot, stinging air her blood began to stir ; several 
times, as she looked at Benedict, she felt a strange flush 
rise from her heart to her forehead, and the innocent 
girl did not know what excited her so. She was not 
alarmed: she was engaged to Monsieur de Lansuc, 
Benedict was engaged to his cousin. Those were ex- 
cellent reasons ; but Valentine, being accustomed to look 
upon her duties as easy to perform, did not dream that a 
sentiment fatal to those duties might be born in her. 
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At first, Benedict gazed at Valentine's Ima^e calmly 
enough ; gradually, a painful sensation, more prompt in 
its action and more keen than that which she experienced, 
forced him to change his position and to try to turn U\% 
mind to something else. He took up hi^ net and made 
another cast, but he could not catch anythin;^ ; h<* wtm 
distraught. He could not take his eyes from VahmtifM'S ; 
whether he leaned over the bank or ventur^rd on iUtr 
loose stones or on the smooth and slippery p'rhbl*"*. in 
the river-bed, he inevitably met Valentin*:'*; v)^Uff,, 
watching him, brooding over him, v> V) %p':<sk, v/ith 
tender solicitude. Valentine dkl not kn^yw how t/> div 
semble ; she did not consider that on that occasion tfiere 
z 
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was the slightest occasion for her to do so. Benedict's 
heart beat fast beneath that artless and affectionate 
glance. For the first time he was proud of his strength 
and his courage. He crossed a dam over which the river 
was rushing furiously; in three leaps he was on the 
other bank. He returned ; Valentine's face was white ; 
Benedict's bosom swelled with pride. 

And then, as they returned to the farm by a long cir- 
cuit through the meadows, all three women walking in 
front of him, he reflected a little. He said to himself 
that of all the mad things he could possibly do, the most 
wretched, the most fatal to his future repose would be to 
fall in love with Mademoiselle de Raimbault. But did 
he love her ? 

" No ! " said Benedict, with a shrug, '* I am not such 
a fool ; I am not in love with her. I love her to-day, as 
I loved her yesterday, with a purely brotherly, placid 
affection." 

He closed his eyes to all the rest, and, summoned 
by a glance from Valentine, quickened his pace and went 
to her side, resolved to enjoy the charm which she had 
the art of diffusing all about her, and in which there 
could be no danger. 

The heat was so intense that those three delicate 
women were obliged to sit down to rest. They sat in 
the shade in a little ravine through which a small brook 
had once flowed into the river. It had run dry only a 
little while before, and an abundant crop of osiers and 
wild flowers was growing in the damp ground. Bene- 
dict, staggering under the weight of his nets, which were 
weighted with lead, threw himself on the ground a few 
steps from them. But in a few minutes they were all 
grouped about him, for all three of them loved him : 
Louise with fervent gratitude because of Valentine, Val- 
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entine — at least, so she believed — because of Louise, and 
Athénaîs on her own account. 

But they were no sooner seated beside him, alleging 
that there was more shade there, than Benedict moved 
nearer to Valentine on the pretext that the sun was creep- 
ing in on the other side. He had put the fish in his hand- 
kerchief, and was wiping his forehead with his cravat. 

"That must be pleasant," said Valentine, in a jesting 
tone; "a silk cravat ! I should as lief wipe my face with 
a handful of these holly leaves." 

"If you were more humane, you would take pity on 
me instead of criticizing me," retorted Benedict. 

"Will you have my fichu ? " said Valentine. " I have 
nothing else to offer you." 

Benedict held out his hand without speaking. Valen- 
tine untied the kerchief she wore about her neck. 

"Here, here's my handkerchief," said Athénaîs, has- 
tily, tossing him a tiny square of lawn, embroidered and 
trimmed with lace. 

"Your handkerchief isn't good for anything," rejoined 
Benedict, seizing Valentine's before she had thought of 
taking it back. 

He did not deign even to pick up his cousin's, which 
fell on the grass beside him. Athénaîs, wounded to the 
quick, rose and sullenly walked back toward the farm- 
house. Louise, who understood her chagrin, ran after 
her to console her, to show her how utterly absurd her 
jealousy was ; and, meanwhile, Benedict and Valentine, 
who had noticed nothing, were left alone in the ravine, 
within two feet of each other, Valentine seated and pre- 
tending to play with the wild flowers, Benedict reclining, 
pressing that burning neckerchief to his brow, to his 
neck, to his breast, and gazing at Valentine with a look 
whose flame she felt but dared not meet. 
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She sat thus under the spell of that electric current 
which, at her age and Benedict's, with hearts so inex- 
perienced, imaginations so timid, and senses whose ardor 
nothing has blunted, possesses such magical power i 
They did not speak ; they dared not exchange a smile 
or a word. Valentine was as if fascinated, Benedict 
forgot himself in an impetuous flood of happiness ; and, 
when Louise's voice called them, they regretfully left 
that spot, where their hearts had spoken secretly but 
forcibly to each other. 

Louise came to meet them. 

"Athénaïs is angry," she said. "You treat her cru- 
elly, Benedict ; you are not generous. Tell him so, Val- 
entine, darling. Urge him to show more appreciation 
of his cousin's affection." 

Valentine was conscious of a cold sensation about her 
heart. She could not understand in the least the extra- 
ordinary grief that took possession of her at that thought. 
However, she soon mastered her agitation, and, looking 
at Benedict in surprise, said to him in the innocent can- 
dor of her heart : 

" Have you grieved Athénaïs ? I didn't notice it. What 
did you say to her, pray ? " 

"Oh ! nothing," said Benedict, with a shrug ; "she is 
foolish ! " 

"No, she is not foolish," said Louise, severely, "but 
you are cruel and unjust. Benedict, my friend, do not 
ruin this day, such a lovely day to me, by a fresh blun- 
der. Our young friend's grief spoils my happiness and 
Valentine's." 

"That is true," said Valentine, putting her arm through 
Benedict's in imitation of Louise, who was dragging him 
along on the other side. " Let us go and overtake the 
poor child, and if you have really treated her badly, 
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make up to her for it, so that we may all be happy to- 
day." 

Benedict started when he felt Valentine's arm slipping 
under his. He unconsciously pressed it against his 
breast, and ended by holding it there so fast that she 
could not take it away without showing that she noticed 
his agitation. It was so much better to pretend to be in- 
sensible to the violent throbs with which the young man's 
bosom rose and fell. Moreover, Louise was hurrying 
them along toward Athénaîs, who took a malicious 
pleasure in quickening her pace to prevent their over- 
taking her. How little the poor girl suspected her fi- 
ance's frame of mind ! Quivering with emotion, drunk 
with joy between those two sisters, one whom he had 
loved, the other whom he was in a fair way to love — 
Louise, who, no longer than the day before, awoke some 
reminiscences of a love that was hardly dead, and Valcn- 
tine,whowas beginning to intoxicate him with all the fervor 
of a new passion — Benedict was not quite sure for which 
of them his heart yearned, and at times imagined that It 
was for both — one is so rich in love at twenty ! And both 
were dragging him along so that he might lay at the feet 
of another woman that pure homage which each of them 
perhaps regretted that she could not accept. Wretched 
women ! Wretched state of society when the heart can 
find no real enjoyment except in total forgetfulness of 
duty and reason ! 

At a bend in the road, Benedict halted abruptly, and, 
their hands in his, looked at them one after the other — 
at Louise with affectionate regard, then at Valentine 
with less assurance and greater warmth. 

"So you want me to go and soothe that girl's capri- 
cious sensibilities, eh ? " he said. "Very well, I will go 
to please you, but you will be grateful to me, I trust I " 
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'*Why is it necessary for us to urge you to do a thing 
that your conscience should dictate to you ? " said 
Louise. 

Benedict smiled and looked at Valentine. 

"Why, yes," she faltered, confused beyond words, 
*' isn't she worthy of your affection ? isn't she the woman 
you are to marry ? " 

Benedict's face lighted up. He dropped Louise's hand, 
but retained Valentine's a moment longer, pressing it im- 
perceptibly ; and exclaimed, raising his eyes to the sky, 
as if to record his oath there in presence of those two 
witnesses : 

" Never ! " 

His glance seemed to say to Louise : " Never will love 
for her find its way into a heart where you have reigned ! " 
— and to Valentine : " Never ! for you will reign in my 
heart forever ! " 

Thereupon he ran after Athénaîs, leaving the two sis- 
ters speechless with surprise. 

It must be confessed that that word never made such 
an impression on Valentine that it seemed to her that she 
would fall. Never did such selfish, cruel joy invade by 
force the sanctuary of a generous heart. 

She stood for a moment unable to recover her self- 
possession ; then, leaning on her sister's arm, never 
thinking, innocent creature, that the trembling of her 
body could easily be detected, she asked : 

"What does this mean?" 

But Louise was so engrossed by her own thoughts that 
Valentine had to repeat the question twice before she 
heard it. At last she answered that she did not under- 
stand it at all. 

Benedict overtook his cousin in three bounds, and said 
to her, putting his arm around her waist : 
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"Are you angry ? " 

**No/' the girl replied, in a tone which indicated that 
she was exceedingly angry. 

"You are a child," said Benedict; "you are con- 
stantly doubting my friendship." 

"Your friendship ? " said Athénaîs, bitterly. " I don't 
ask you for it." 

"Ah ! so you spurn it, do you ? In that case " 

Benedict walked a few steps away. Athénaîs, pale 
as death and hardly able to breathe, dropped on an old 
willow at the side of the road. 

Benedict at once returned to her. He did not love her 
enough to care to enter into a discussion with her ; he 
preferred to take advantage of her emotion rather than 
waste time justifying himself. 

"Come, come, cousin," he said in a stern tone which 
cowed poor Athénaîs completely, "will you stop being 
sulky with me ? " 

"Am I the one who is sulky, pray ? " she retorted, 
bursting into tears. 

Benedict stooped and imprinted a kiss on a cool, white 
neck which the sunshine of the fields had not reddened. 
The young woman quivered with pleasure and threw her- 
self into her cousin's arms. Benedict had a painful feel- 
ing of discomfort. Athénaîs was unquestionably a very 
beautiful girl. Moreover, she loved him ; and, believ- 
ing that she was to be his wife, she artlessly manifested 
her love. It was very hard for Benedict to avoid a feel- 
ing of gratified self-esteem and a sensation of physical 
pleasure when she caressed him. But his conscience 
bade him put aside all thought of a union with that 
young woman, for he felt that his heart was enchained 
forever elsewhere. 

So he rose hastily and led Athénaîs back toward their 
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two companions, after kissing her. That was the way 
that all their quarrels ended. Benedict, who could not, 
who did not choose to tell her his thoughts, avoided any- 
thing like an explanation, and always succeeded in sooth- 
ing the credulous Athénaîs by some slight manifestation 
of affection. 

When they joined Louise and Valentine, Benedict's 
fiancée threw herself effusively on the neck of the latter. 
Her easily moved and kindly heart sincerely abjured all 
hard feeling, and Valentine, as she returned her caresses, 
was conscious of something like remorse. 

Nevertheless, the good humor depicted on Athénaîs's 
face infected them all three. They soon arrived at the 
house, laughing and frolicking. Dinner not being ready, 
Valentine wished to walk about the farm, to visit the 
sheepfolds, cowsheds and dovecote. Benedict paid little 
heed to such matters, yet he would have been glad to 
have his fiancée display more interest in them. When 
he saw Mademoiselle de Raimbault go into the stables, 
run after the young lambs and take them in her arms, 
fondle all of Madame Lhéry's pets, and even feed with 
her white hand the great oxen, who gazed at her with 
a dazed expression, he smiled at a flattering and cruel 
thought that came into his mind — that Valentine seemed 
much better fitted than Athénaîs to be his wife ; that 
there had been a mistake in the distribution of parts, 
and that Valentine as a cheerful and contented farmer's 
wife would have made domestic life attractive to him. 

** If only she were Madame Lhéry's daughter ! " he 
said to himself, "then I should never have had the am- 
bition to study ; even now I would abandon the empty 
dream of playing a part in the world. I would joyfully 
turn peasant. 1 would lead a useful, practical life ; with 
Valentine» in the heart of this lovely valley, 1 would be 
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poet and ploughman at once : poet to admire her, plough- 
man to serve her. Ah ! how readily would I forget the 
buzzing crowds in the cities ! " 

He indulged in these reflections as he followed Valen- 
tine through the barns, where she delighted to inhale the 
healthy country odor. Suddenly she turned to him and 
said: 

" 1 really believe that I was born to be a farmer ! Oh I 
how dearly I should have loved this simple life and these 
placid everyday occupations ! I would have done every- 
thing myself like Madame Lhéry. I would have raised 
the finest flocks in the province ; I would have had 
beautiful tufted fowls, and goats which I would have 
taken out to graze in the bushes. If you knew how 
often in salons, in the midst of brilliant festivities, wear- 
ied by the noise of the crowd, 1 have dreamed that 1 was 
a shepherdess sitting under the trees in a field I But the 
orchestra would summon me to join the whirl ; my dream 
was a vain hope ! " 

Benedict, leaning against a manger, listened with pro- 
found emotion, for she had just answered aloud, as if by 
a sympathetic interchange of ideas, the wishes he had 
formed under his breath. 

They were alone. Benedict determined to take the 
risk of pursuing the dream. 

" But suppose that it would have been necessary for 
you to marry a peasant ? " he said. 

"In these days of ours," she replied, "there are no 
longer any peasants. Do not almost all classes receive 
the same education ? Is not Athénais more talented than 
I am ? Is not such a man as you, by reason of his attain- 
ments, far superior to a woman like me ? " 

•' Have you none of the prejudices of birth ? '* queried 
Benedict. 
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*' But I am supposing that I am a farmer's daughter ; 
in that case I could not have had them." 

"That doesn't follow. Athénaîs was born a farmer's 
daughter, and she is sorry that she wasn't born a 
countess." 

" Oh ! how happy I should be if I were in her 
place ! " she said earnestly. 

And she leaned pensively against the crib, facing Ben- 
edict, with her eyes fixed on the ground, not dreaming 
that she had just said things to Benedict which he would 
gladly have bought with his blood. 

Benedict was intoxicated for a long time by the wild 
but flattering dreams to which this conversation gave rise. 
His reason fell asleep in that delicious silence, and all 
sorts of joyous and deceitful ideas came to the surface. 
He fancied himself a master farmer and happy spouse in 
the Black Valley. He fancied that Valentine was his 
helpmeet, his housekeeper, his fairest possession. He 
dreamed wide awake, and two or three times the delu- 
sion was so complete that he almost took her in his arms. 
When the sound of voices warned them of the approach 
of Louise and Athénaîs, he fled in the opposite direction 
and hid in a dark corner of the barn behind the bundles 
of grain. There he wept like a child, like a woman, 
as he never remembered having wept before. He wept 
for the dream which had taken him away for an instant 
from the world, and had given him more joy in a few 
moments of illusion than he had known in a whole life- 
time of reality. When he had wiped away his tears, 
when he saw Valentine, as lovely and serene as ever, 
questioning his face with mute anxiety, he was happy 
again. He said to himself that there was more happi- 
ness and glory in being loved, in despite of men and of 
destiny, than in winning a lawful affection without 
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trouble or danger. He plunged up to the neck in that 
deceitful sea of desires and chimerical fancies ; his dream 
began anew. At table he took his seat beside Valentine ; 
he imagined that she was mistress of his house. As she 
was delighted to assume the whole burden of the service, 
she carved, distributed the portions, and took pleasure in 
making herself useful to all. Benedict looked at her with 
a dazed, ecstatic expression. He did not pay her a single 
one of the customary courteous attentions which con- 
stantly recall social conventions and distinctions ; and 
when he wished to be served with anything, he said, as he 
passed his plate : 

"Give me some, Madame la fermière! " 
Although they drank native wine at the farm, Monsieur 
Lhéry had some excellent champagne in reserve for great 
occasions ; but no one indulged in it. The mental intoxi- 
cation was strong enough. Those healthy young people 
had no need to excite their nerves and lash their blood. 
After dinner they played hide-and-seek in the fields. 
Even Monsieur and Madame Lhéry, relieved at last from 
the cares of the day, took part in the game. A pretty 
maid-servant at the farm and the tenant-farmer's chil- 
dren were also admitted. Soon the fields rang with joy- 
ous shouts and laughter. It was the last blow to Bene- 
dict's reason. To pursue Valentine, slacken his pace to 
let her gain on him and force her to go astray in the 
bushes, then to pounce upon her unexpectedly, laugh at 
her shrieks and her ruses, to overtake her at last and not 
dare to touch her, but to see her heaving bosom, her 
rosy cheeks and her moist eyes, was too much for one 
day. 

Athénaîs, noticing these frequent absences of Bene- 
dict and Valentine, and wishing to make him run after 
her, proposed that the pursuer should be blindfolded. 
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She cunningly tied the handkerchief over Benedict's 
eyes, thinking that he could no longer select his victim ; 
but little did Benedict care for the bandage ! The in- 
stinct of love, that powerful, magic spell which enables 
the lover to recognize the air through which his mistress 
has passed, guided him as unerringly as his eyes. He al- 
ways caught Valentine, and was even happier than in the 
other game, for he could take her in his arms, and, pre- 
tending not to recognize her, keep her there a long time. 
Games of that sort are the most dangerous things in the 
world. 

At last night came, and Valentine spoke of returning 
home. Benedict was beside her, and could not conceal 
his disappointment. 

"Already ! " he cried in a loud, rough tone, which car- 
ried conviction of the true state of affairs to Valentine's 
heart. 

"Already ! " she replied, ** the day has seemed very 
short to me." 

She kissed her sister, but she was not thinking of 
Louise when she made that remark. 

The carriage was made ready. Benedict promised 
himself a few more moments of happiness, but the young 
women seated themselves in a way to disappoint expec- 
tations. Louise sat on the back seat in order not to be 
seen in the neighborhood of the château. Her sister sat 
beside her. Athénaîs took her place on the front seat 
beside her cousin ; he was so angry that he did not speak 
to her during the whole drive. 

At the park gate, Valentine asked him to stop because of 
Louise, who was afraid of being seen in spite of the dark- 
ness. Benedict leaped to the ground in order to help her 
to alight. All was dark and silent about that sumptuous 
abode, which Benedict would have been glad to see sink 
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Into the earth. Valentine kissed her sister and Athénaîs, 
gave her hand to Benedict, who ventured to kiss it this 
time, and hurried away across the park. Through the 
gate, Benedict watched the fluttering of her white dress 
for a few moments as it receded through the trees : he 
would have forgotten the whole earth had not Athénaîs 
called him from the carriage and said sharply: 

''Well, are you going to leave us to pass the night 
here ? " 



XV 



At the farm, no one slept during the night which fol- 
lowed that day. Athénaîs complained of feeling ill when 
they returned ; her mother was very anxious, and con- 
sented to go to bed only at Louise's earnest entreaty. 
The latter agreed to pass the night with her young friend, 
and Benedict retired to his own room where, torn as he 
was between joy and remorse, he was unable to obtain 
an instant's sleep. 

As a result of the fatigue caused by a hysterical at- 
tack, Athénaîs slept soundly; but soon the troubles 
which had tormented her during the day entered into her 
dreams, and she began to weep bitterly. Louise, who was 
dozing in a chair, woke with a start when she heard her 
sobbing, and, leaning over affectionately, asked her the 
cause of her tears. Obtaining no reply, she saw that 
she was asleep, and hastened to rouse her from that 
painful state. Louise was the most compassionate crea- 
ture on earth ; she had suffered so much on her own ac- 
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count, that she could sympathize with all the troubles of 
another. She put forth all the gentleness and kindliness 
at her command to comfort the girl, but she only threw 
her arms about her neck, crying : 

" Why do you also try to deceive me ? Why do you try 
to prolong an error which must come to an end sooner or 
later ? My cousin doesn't love me ; he never will love 
me, and you know it very well ! Come, confess that he 
has told you so." 

Louise was sorely embarrassed to reply. After Bene- 
dict's never — a word of which she had no means of esti- 
mating the real meaning — she dared not guarantee the 
future to her young friend, for fear of becoming a party 
to a deception. On the other hand, she would have 
been glad to find some excuse for consoling her, for her 
grief caused her sincere pain. So she strove to prove to 
her that, even if her cousin had no love for her, it cer- 
tainly was not probable that he loved any other woman, 
and she did her utmost to encourage the hope that she 
would eventually triumph over his coldness ; but Ath- 
énaîs would listen to nothing. 

"No, no, my dear young lady," she replied, abruptly 
wiping away her tears, *M must make the best of it. 
I shall die of grief, perhaps, but I will do my best to cure 
myself. It is too humiliating to see one's self despised 
thus. I have plenty of other suitors ! If Benedict thinks 
he is the only man in the world who's courting me, he's 
mistaken. I know some others who won't think me so 
unworthy to be sought after. He will see ! he will see 
that I'll have my revenge, that I won't be long unpro- 
vided, that I'll marry Georges Simonneau or Pierre 
Blutty, or else Blaise Moret. To be sure 1 can't endure 
'em. Oh ! yes, I know well enough that I shall hate 
the man who marries me instead of Benedict ! But it 
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will be his fault ; and if I go to the bad, he will be re* 
sponsible for it before God ! " 

"All this won't happen, my dear child," replied Louise ; 
*' you won't find among your numerous adorers a man 
who can be compared to Benedict for intellect and refine- 
ment and talent, just as he, for his part, will never find 
a woman who excels you in beauty and attachment to 
him." 

"Oh ! stop there, my dear Mademoiselle Louise, stop. 
I am not blind, nor you either. It's easy enough to see 
when one has eyes, and Monsieur Benedict doesn't take 
much pains to avoid ours. Nothing could be clearer to 
me than his actions to-day. Ah ! if she wasn't your 
sister, how I'd hate her ! " 

" Hate Valentine ! your playmate from childhood, who 
loves you so dearly and is so far from imagining such a 
thing as you suspect ! Valentine, who is so affectionate 
and kind-hearted, but so reserved because of her mod- 
esty ! Ah ! how she would suffer, Athénaîs, if she could 
guess what is going on in your heart ! " 

"Ah ! you are right ! " said the girl, weeping afresh ; 
" I am very unjust, very impertinent to accuse her of 
such a thing ! I know very well that if such a thought 
should occur to her, she would shudder with anger. But 
that is what drives me to despair on Benedict's account ; 
that is what makes me frantic with his madness : to see 
him make himself miserable to no purpose. What does 
he hope for, pray ? What insane freak draws him on to 
his destruction i Why must he fall in love with the 
woman who can never be anything to him, while there 
is one right at his hand who would bring him youth, 
love and wealth } O Benedict ! Benedict ! what sort of 
man are you ? Yes, and what sort of woman am I, that 
I cannot make him love me ? You have all deceived me ; 
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you told me that I was pretty, that I had talent, that I 
was lovable and attractive. You deceived me ; you see 
well enough that I am not attractive ! " 

Athénaîs ran her hands through her black hair as if 
she would tear it out ; but her glance fell upon the lemon- 
wood dressing table beside her bed, and the mirror con- 
tradicted her so flatly that she became somewhat recon- 
ciled to herself. 

"You are very childish!" said Louise. "How can 
you believe that Benedict is already in love with my 
sister, whom he has seen only three times ? " 

"Only three times ! Oh I only three times ! " 

" Call it four or five, what does it matter ? Surely, 
if he loves her, it must be very recent, for only yester- 
day he told me that Valentine was the loveliest, the 
most estimable of women " 



"You see, the loveliest, the most estimable- 
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"Wait a moment. He said that she was worthy of 
the homage of the whole world, and that her husband 
would be the most fortunate of men. 'And yet,' he 
added, * I think that I could live near her for ten years 
without falling in love with her, her frank trustfulness 
inspires so much respect, her pure and serene expression 
diffuses such tranquillity all about her ! ' " 
" He said that yesterday ? " 
"I swear it by my affection for you." 
"Oh, yes I but that was yesterday! to-day it is all 
changed ! " 

" Do you think, pray, that Valentine has lost the 
charm that made her so imposing ? " 

" Perhaps she has acquired other charms ; who knows ? 
love comes so swiftly ! Why, it is hardly a month since 
I began to love my cousin. I didn't love him before that. 
1 hadn't seen him since he left school, and I was so young 
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then ! And I remember him as being 50 tall dml Awk^ 
ward and embarrassed by his arms, which wore t\H> lonj 
for fais sleeves ! But when I found him so ole^dnt tinil 
attractive, canying himself so well and knowing no mdny 
things, and with that glance of his, just a llttio Mcrn, 
which is so becoming to him, and makes one tilWfiyK d 
little afraid of him — ^why, I loved him from tlmt minute, 
and all at once; between night and morninu my hedrt 
was taken by surprise. What was to prevent Valentine 
from taking his to-day in the same way ? She U very 
beautiful, Valentine is; she always has the knack of 
saying just what's in Benedict's mind. It seemn to me 
that she divines what he wants to hear her nay, and I do 
just the opposite. Where does she get that knatk t 
Oh ! it's not because he's disposed to admire what fthe 
says. And, then, even if it were just a fancy, he^un thU 
morning and ended to-night, suppose he %hould come to 
me to-morrow and hold out his hand and say: 'Let'» 
make up ;' I see well enough that I haven't really won 
him and that I never shall win hirn. Ju%t think what a 
happy life I should lead, married to him, if 1 ^hould have 
to be always weeping with rage or burning up with jeal- 
ousy ! No, no, it will be much better to invent »omc 
excuse and give it up." 

'* Well, my dear girl," said Louise, " as you can't put 
this suspicion out of your mind, we must find out the 
truth. To-morrow 1 will speak to Béfiédict ; I will ques- 
tion him frankly concerning his intentions, and, what- 
ever the truth may be, you shall be informed, bo you 
feel that you have the courage to bear it ? " 

"Yes," Athénals replied, kissing U*:t ; "I prefer to 
know my fate rather than live in such tormentt." 

''JAake up your mind then to try to rest," said 
Louise, "and don't let your emotion be perceptible to- 

9 
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morrow. As you do not think that you can count on 
your cousin's attachment, your womanly dignity de- 
mands that you put a good face on the matter." 

"Yes, you are right," said the girl, burying her face 
in the bedclothes. 'M will follow your advice. I feel 
stronger already since you take my side." 

This resolution having tranquillized her to some ex- 
tent, she fell asleep, and Louise, whose heart was much 
more violently disturbed, waited open-eyed until the first 
rays of dawn appeared on the horizon. Then she heard 
Benedict, who also had been unable to sleep, softly open 
his door and go downstairs. She followed him without 
waking anybody, and together, having greeted each 
other with more than customary gravity, they turned 
into one of the garden paths, where the dew lay heavily. 



XVI 



Louise was sorely embarrassed at the thought of broach- 
ing so delicate a subject, but Benedict, breaking the si- 
lence first, said in a firm tone : 

" My friend, I know what you are going to talk about. 
Our oak partitions are not so thick, there is not so much 
noise around this house at night, and my sleep was not 
so sound that I lost a single word of your conversation 
with my cousin. So that the confession which I pro- 
posed to make to you would be absolutely useless now, 
as you are as well informed as myself of the state of my 
heart." 

Louise halted and looked him in the face to see if he 
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were not joking, but his expression was so perfectly calm 
that she was dumbfounded. 

" I know that you have a way of jesting with a mar- 
vellously sober face," she said, ** but I beg you to talk 
seriously with me. This is not a question of feelings with 
which you have a right to trifle." 

"God forbid!" said Benedict, vehemently; "it is a 
question of the most important and most sacred senti- 
ment of my life ; Athénaîs told you, and I swear upon 
my honor it is true, that 1 love Valentine with all the 
strength of my heart." 

Louise clasped her hands with an expression of dire 
dismay, and, raising them to heaven, cried : 

"What utter madness!" 

"Why so ? " retorted Benedict, with that steady gaze 
whose authoritative expression was so hard to resist. 

"Why so ? " echoed Louise. "You ask me that ques- 
tion ! Why, Benedict, are you under the influence of a 
dream, or am I fully awake ? You love my sister, you 
say; what in God's name do you hope from her ? " 

"What do I hope? This," he replied:" I hope to 
love her all my life." 

•*And perhaps you think that she will allow it ? " 

"Who knows? Perhaps!" 

" But surely you know that she is rich — ^that she is of 
high birth " 

"She is, like yourself, the daughter of the Comte de 
Raimbault, and 1 have presumed to love you ! Was it 
because I was the son of the peasant Lhéry, pray, that 
you repulsed me ? " 

"No, certainly not," replied Louise, turning as pale 
as death ; " but Valentine is not twenty years old, and, 
even assuming that she had none of the prejudices of 
birth " 
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"She hasn't," Benedict interrupted. 

** How do you know ? " 

"As you know it yourself. Our acquaintance with 
Valentine dates from about the same time, I believe." 

** But you forget that she is dependent on a vain and 
pitiless mother, and a social circle which is no less vain 
and pitiless ; that she is engaged to Monsieur de Lansac ; 
in a word, that she cannot break the bonds which bind 
her to her duties without bringing upon herself the male- 
dictions of her family and the contempt of her caste, and 
without destroying her repose forever." 

" How can I fail to know all that ? " 

"Well, then, what in heaven's name do you expect 
from her madness or your own ? " 

"From hers, nothing; from my own, everything." 

"Ah ! you think that you can conquer destiny solely 
by the force of your character ! Is that it ? I have 
sometimes heard you develop that Utopian theory, but 
be sure, Benedict, that you would not succeed, even 
though you were more than man. From this moment I 
openly oppose your projects ; I would rather give up 
seeing my sister than furnish you with opportunities 
and means to endanger her future." 

"Oh ! what tierce opposition ! " retorted Benedict, with 
a smile which had a most painful effect on Louise. " Be 
calm, my dear sister. You gave me permission, you 
almost ordered me to call you so, when we did not know 
Valentine. If you would have given your consent, I 
would have claimed the right to call you by a still 
sweeter name. My restless heart would have been 
anchored, and Valentine might have passed through my 
life without making any impression upon it ; but you 
would not have it ; you spurned vows which, now that 
I think of them in cold blood, must have seemed very 
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absurd to you. You pushed me with your foot into \U\^ 
sea of uncertainty and tempests. I attempt to follow a 
beautiful star which shines upon me. What does It 
matter to you ? " 

"What does it matter to me, when my sUter'iii 
welfare is at stake — my sister to whom I am almoat 
a mother ! " 

"Oh 1 you are very young to be her mother I " iialJ Ben» 
édkt, with a suggestion of irony. " But listen, LouUo. 
I am almost inclined to believe that you manlfeiit all thia 
alarm in order to make fun of me, and in that case* you 
must confess that 1 have borne the raillery very well for 
quite a long time." 

"What do you mean ? " 

" It is impossible that you should think that your sister 
is in any danger from me, when you know so well from 
your own experience that 1 am not dangerous at all. 
Your terror is very strange, and you apparently consider 
Valentine's common sense very weak, since you are so 
terrified by the blows I may aim at it. Have no fear, 
my dear Louise ; you gave me a lesson not long ago for 
which I am grateful to you, and which I shall be able to 
profit by, it may be. 1 shall no longer take the risk of 
laying at the feet of such a woman as Valentine or Louise 
the homage of a heart like mine. I shall not again be 
mad enough to believe that to touch a woman's heart it 
is enough to love her with all the fervor of a brain of 
twenty years ; that, to efface in her eyes difference of 
rank and to hush the outcry of false shame in her heart, 
it is enough to be devoted to her body and soul, blood and 
honor. No, no, all that is as nothing in the eyes of a 
woman. I am a peasant's son ; I am horribly ugly, 
ridiculous to the last degree. I have no right to expect 
to be loved. Only a poor affected bourgeoise like Ath- 
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énais could think of stooping so low as to talce me, for 
laclc of a better man hereabout." 

"Benedict!" cried Louise, hotly, "all this is cruel 
mockery, I can see plainly enough. You mean to re- 
proach me bitterly. Oh ! you are very unjust. You 
refuse to understand my position ; you do not consider 
that, if I had listened to you, 1 should have been guilty 
of shameful conduct to your family. You do not give me 
credit for the virtuous determination which may have 
been necessary on my part in order to make me seem 
so cold to you. Oh ! you will not understand any- 
thing ! " 

Poor Louise hid her face in her hands, alarmed lest 
she had said too much. Benedict, amazed beyond 
measure, scrutinized her closely. Her breast was heav- 
ing, a burning flush was visible on her brow despite her 
efforts to conceal it. Benedict realized that she loved him. 

He paused, irresolute, trembling, overwhelmed. He put 
out his hand to take Louise's. He was afraid of being too 
ardent ; he was afraid of being too cold. Louise, Valen- 
tine — which of the two should he love ? 

When Louise, alarmed by his silence, timidly raised 
her head, Benedict was no longer beside her. 



XVII 

But no sooner was Benedict alone than, suddenly freed 
from the emotion which had possessed him, he was sur- 
prised that it had been so intense, and could explain it 
only by attributing it to a feeling of gratified self-esteem. 
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In truth, that youth, who was ugly enough to frighten 
one, as the Marquise de Raimbault said, who was so en- 
thusiastic in praise of others and so sceptical of his own 
merits, found himself in a strange position. Loved by 
three women at once, the least fair of whom would have 
filled any other man's heart with pride, he had much 
difficulty in combating the gusts of vanity which rose 
within him. It was a severe trial for his good sense, 
and he realized it. To resist it, he set himself to think 
of Valentine, that one of the three as to whom he felt the 
least certainty, and who must necessarily be the first to 
disabuse him. He knew nothing of her love, except by 
those sympathetic revelations which rarely deceive lovers. 
But, even if it had really taken root in the young count- 
ess's heart, it would surely be stifled at its birth, as soon 
as it betrayed its presence to her. Benedict said all this 
to himself in order to triumph over the demon of pride ; 
and he did triumph, for which, it may be, he was entitled 
to some credit at his age. 

Thereupon, viewing his situation with a glance as keen 
as could be expected of a man so deeply in love, he said 
to himself that he must fix his choice upon one of the 
three, and cut short the painful suspense of the other 
two. Athénaîs was the first flower which he cast out 
from that lovely wreath ; he believed that she would 
soon be consoled. The artless threats of vengeance of 
which he had been the involuntary confidant during the 
preceding night led him to hope that Georges Simon neau, 
Pierre Blutty, or Blaise Moret would take it upon him- 
self to unburden his conscience of any remorse so far as 
she was concerned. 

The most reasonable, perhaps the most generous choice 
would be to take Louise. To bestow a position in so- 
ciety and a happy future on that unfortunate creature, 
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who had been so cruelly outraged by her family and by 
public opinion, to make up to her for the harsh chastise- 
ment which the past had inflicted upon her, to constitute 
himself the protector of so unfortunate and so interesting 
a woman — ^there was something chivalrous in the idea, 
which had already tempted Benedict. Perhaps the love 
which he had fancied that he felt for Louise had its birth 
in the somewhat heroic tendency of his temperament. 
He had seen in it an opportunity for self-sacrifice. His 
youthful ardor, eager for glory of some sort, challenged 
public opinion to single combat, like the adventurous 
knights of old, who hurled defiance at the giant who held 
a whole country in dread, in their longing to make men 
talk of them, even though it were by means of a glorious 
death. 

Louise's refusal, which had offended Benedict at first, 
now appeared to him in its true light. Loath to accept 
so great a sacrifice, and fearing lest she should allow 
herself to be outdone in generosity, Louise had sought 
to deprive him of all hope, and she had succeeded per- 
haps beyond her desire. In all virtue there is some 
slight hope of reward ; she had no sooner rejected Bene- 
dict than she suffered bitterly on that account. Now 
Benedict realized that, in her rejection of him, there 
was more real generosity, more profound and delicate 
affection than in his own conduct. Louise raised herself in 
his eyes almost above the heroism of which he felt him- 
self to be capable ; that was enough to move him deeply 
and launch him upon a new sea of emotion and desire. 

If love were a calculating and reasoning sentiment, like 
friendship or hatred, Benedict would have thrown him- 
self at Louise's feet ; but the fact that gives it its vast 
superiority to all other sentiments and proves its divine 
essence is that it is not born of man's own volition, that 
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man cannot do with it as he choo%c« ; HimI hn i»«h \\\k 
more bestow it than take it away by thu «utMHlmi mI hU 
own will; that the human heart ^iir^ly fuMtlvMn |( liMtM 
on hî^ to be bestowed on the kin^ whom llMiivnn hi lU 
wisdom has chosen ; and, when an ^lu^iHit^iU h^uiil h^« 
once received it, in vain do all liiinian MintihUiMlluiu 
raise their voices to destroy It; It (ïuhohl.i »iIiim^, Uy 
virtue of its inherent force. All tli« umtWu^Ua» w\\\\ 
which it is provided, or which It aftra/ Id f.iilii:| hh'iul 
ship, trust, sympathy, even enfi^rr/i «Mr h\ih\ily Milmhll 
nate allies; it calls them into h<'h% M /onhol.» IIi^im, U 
survives them. 

Benedict loved Valentine and not Lonl*»*. Why V»4l 
entine ? She was less like hirn ; dIm: hii«l |t:'A/L| uf |||a 
faults and of his good qua litl#*^ ; ^Im' wouI»! uiMl(Mihiu»|lv 
understand him and apprcr^iat^ hjni 1< O) fiM>l v» I M v\.|a 
she whom he was destined to lovr, .i|/|Mi»iilly. \\m 
began to love in her the qualiti<«;> whi/ li lit; ilM mU liliii 
self possess; he was re^tle^f>, dlï>t>4(|.^/)< t|, lii^ IIiik:»! Im 
grumble at destiny; Valentine wai> |;lai l«t, (.•i.'^lly ;)»U)i) 
fied, pleased with everything, Vt^r y koo*I ^ waa mmI Hm( 
in accordance with God's dttilnna f Wai» nol nmm\ni\^\\{ 
Providence, which rules everywht^fc in h|/M«; ul wll i\\4[ 
men can do, responsible for their ' oininn loj^i:Miui / » inu 
was necessary to the other! Muétiiii i</ Vajcnilni.-, hi 
teach her to know thove emotion:» wjth</i4l whh h Ilk* 1^ 
incomplete; Valentine to tiétiMUi^ t// hiini^ «onWoil an^l 
repose into a stormy and troubled lik-, Mul 6»>» ikjiy 
stood between them and made thdr inuiiiul « hui* l- ah 
surd, reprehensible, impious. ProvideiKc iiCiilc»! Uic: 
admirable order of nature, ni^n havedf:»lfoy^'<l it ; whodi: 
is the fault ? Must we part with every fay of dunliuhl 
in order to assure the solidity of our walU of ke } 

When he returned to the bench on which h« had Mt 
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Louise, he found her with her hands hanging listlessly at 
her sides, eyes fixed on the ground, and face as pale as 
death. She started when she heard his clothes rustling 
against the leaves ; but when she had looked at him — 
when she realized that he had taken refuge in his unas- 
sailable impenetrability — ^she awaited in even more ago- 
nizing suspense the result of his reflections. 

"We have failed to understand each other, sister," 
said Benedict, seating himself beside her. " I will try 
to explain my meaning more clearly." 

That word sister dealt Louise a deadly blow ; she sum- 
moned what strength she could, to conceal her distress 
and to listen with apparent calmness. 

"I am very far from cherishing any grudge against 
you," Benedict began; "on the contrary, I admire the 
sincerity and kindness with which you continue to treat 
me despite my madness. I feel that your refusal to listen 
to me has confirmed my respect and affection for you. 
Rely upon me as upon the most devoted of your friends, 
and let me speak to you with all the confidence which a 
brother owes his sister. Yes, I love Valentine — I love 
her passionately ; and, as Athénaîs well said, not until 
yesterday did I realize the sentiment she inspires in me. 
But I love her without hope, aimlessly, with no settled 
plan. I know that Valentine will not renounce her fam- 
ily for my sake, nor her approaching marriage, nor even, 
assuming that she was free, the conventional duties 
which the ideas of her caste may have marked out for 
her. I have considered in cold blood the impossibility of 
ever being anything more to her than an obscure and 
submissive friend, secretly esteemed, perhaps, but never 
dangerous to her peace of mind. Even if such a paltry, 
imperceptible creature as I could arouse in Valentine one 
of those passions which equalize ranks and overcome 
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obst&cles, I would stmn her rather than accept stcri* 
fices of which I feel that I am not worthy. All this, 
Louise, ^KNild reassure you to some extent as to the state 
of my brain." 

'' In that case," said Louise, trembling, ** you propose 
to try to destroy this k>ve, which would t>e tiie bane of 
your life ? " 

"No, Louise, no, 1 would die first," replied Benedict, 
vehemently. '* My whole happiness, my whole future, 
my whole life are bound up in it ! Since I have loved 
Valentine 1 have been another man ; I feel that 1 exist. 
The dark veil which shrouded my destiny is torn away 
on every side. I am no longer alone on earth ; I am no 
longer distressed by my nothingness ; 1 feel myself grow 
greater every hour with this love. Do you not see on 
my face an expression of tranquillity which must make 
it more endurable ? " 

** 1 see a self-assurance which terrifies me," Louise 
replied. ** My friend, you are ruining yourself. These 
chimeras will wreck your destiny. You will waste your 
energy in fruitless dreams, and, when the time comes 
for you to be a man, you will regret to find that you 
have lost the strength to be one." 

"What do you mean by being a man, Louise ? " 

" I mean filling your place in society without being a 
burden to others." 

"Very good; I can be a man to-morrow, lawyer or 
porter, musician or ploughman ; I have more than one 
string to my bow." 

"You cannot be any of those things, Benedict, for 
within a week any trade whatsoever " 

"Would be a bore to me, I agree; but I shall still 
have the resource of knocking my brains out if I get 
tired of life, or of turning beggar if life is very attractive 
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to me. And, all things considered, I believe I am no 
longer fit for anything else. The more I have learned, 
the more disgusted with life I have become. I propose 
to return now, so far as I can, to my natural state, to 
the unrefined life of a peasant, his simple ideas and fru- 
gality. I have about five hundred francs a year in good 
land, left by my father, with a thatched-roof cottage. 1 
can live honorably on my own estate, alone, free, con- 
tented, idle, without being a burden to anyone." 

"Are you speaking seriously ? " 

"Why not ? In the present state of society, the best 
possible result of the education we receive would be a 
voluntary return to the brutish state from which we are 
forced to emerge for twenty years of our life. But 
listen, Louise. Don't you indulge in any of the same 
chimerical dreams for me which you blame me for in- 
dulging in myself. It is you who urge me to expend 
my energy in smoke, when you tell me to work in order 
to be a man like other men ; to devote my youth, my 
vigils, my fairest hours of happiness and poesy to the 
earning of the wherewithal to die comfortably in old age, 
with my feet in a fur muff and my head on a down 
pillow. And yet that is the aim of all those who are 
called sensible fellows at my age, and practical men at 
forty. God bless them ! Let them put forth all their 
efforts to reach this supreme goal : to be electors in the 
grand college^ or municipal councillors, or secretaries of 
prefecture. Let them fatten cattle and train race-horses 
for provincial fairs ; let them become courtiers or farm- 
hands,* slaves of a minister or of a flock of sheep, pre- 
fects in their gold livery, or dealers in swine with their 
belts lined with pistoles; and after a whole lifetime, of 
sweat and sharp dealing, dullness or vulgarity, they leave 
* Valets de cour ou valets de basse-cour. 
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the fruit of all their toil to a kept mistress, a scheming 
city wanton, or a redfaced serving-maid from Berry, 
either by their last will, or through the medium of their 
heirs, who are in haste to enjoy life. Such is the practi- 
cal existence which I see unfolded about me in all its 
splendor ! Such is the glorious condition of being a man, 
to which all my schoolmates aspire. Frankly, Louise, do 
you think that I am turning my back on a very charming 
and glorious existence ? " 

"You know yourself, Benedict, how easy it would be 
to demolish that exggerated satire. So 1 will not take 
the trouble. I will simply ask you what you expect to 
do with this ardent activity which is consuming you, and 
if your conscience does not bid you to employ it in some 
way useful to society ? " 

** My conscience bids me do nothing of the sort. So- 
defy does not need those who do not need it. I can im- 
agine the power of that imposing word over new peoples, 
in a newly-discovered country which a small number of 
men, assembled only yesterday, are striving to fertilize 
and to make it supply their needs. In such a case, if 
colonization is voluntary, I despise the man who will go 
there and grow fat in idleness by the labor of others. I 
can imagine patriotism in free or virtuous nations, if 
there are any such. But here on French soil, where, 
whatever people may say, the soil lacks arms to work 
it, where every profession is full to overflowing with as- 
pirants, where the human species, crowding in sickening 
fashion about the palaces of the great, crawls and licks 
the footprints of the rich man ; where vast sums, heaped 
up according to all the laws of social wealth in the hands 
of a few men, are the stakes in the never-ending game 
between greed, immorality and stupidity, in this land of 
immodesty and poverty, of vice and desolation ; and you 
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expect me to be a cttii^en in this rotten civilization — rotten 
to the core ? to sacrifice my desires, my inclination, my 
caprice to its needs, that I may be its dupe or its victim, 
and that the coin which I might have tossed to the beggar 
shall fall into the millionaire's strong-box. Must I ex- 
pend my energies in doing good in order to increase the 
sum total of evil, to furnish my contingent to the depart- 
ments which license spies, gamblers and prostitutes? 
No, on my life ! I will not do it ! I prefer to be nobody 
in this fair France, the most enlightened of nations. As 
I have told you, Louise, I have five hundred francs a 
year ; any man who has five hundred francs a year can 
live and live in peace." 

"Very well, Benedict, if you propose to sacrifice every 
noble ambition to this craving for repose which has so 
suddenly succeeded your fierce impatience, if you choose 
to make no use of all your talents and all your estimable 
qualities, and to live an obscure and placid life in the 
seclusion of this valley, make sure of the first essential 
element of that happy existence, — banish from your 
thoughts this absurd love." 

"Absurd, did you say ? No, it shall not be absurd ; I 
will take my oath to that. It shall be a secret between 
God and myself. And how could heaven, which in- 
spired it, make sport of it ? No, it shall be my shield 
against sorrow, my resource against ennui. What else 
than it suggested to me yesterday the resolution to re- 
main free and to be happy at small expense ? O blessed 
passion, which, from its very inception, makes itself 
manifest by brightness and peace ! Celestial truth, 
which unseals the eyes and sweeps the mind clear of 
all earthly things ! Sublime power, which takes posses- 
sion of all the senses and floods them with joys hitherto 
unknown ! O Louise ! do not try to take my love from 
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me. You could not succeed, and, perhaps, you would 
become less dear to me ; for, I confess, nothing could 
contend successfully against it. Let me adore Valentine 
in secret and cherish those illusions which transported me 
to the skies yesterday. What would reality be compared 
with them ? Let me fill my life with this one chimera, 
let me live in the heart of this enchanted valley, with my 
recollections and with the traces which she left here, with 
the perfume which remained behind in every field in 
which she placed her foot, with the harmonies which her 
voice awoke in every breeze, with the sweet, ingenuous 
words which escaped her in the innocence of her heart, 
and which I interpreted as my fancy bade me ; with that 
pure and ineffable kiss which she deposited on my brow 
the first day I saw her. Ah I Louise, that kiss ! Do you 
remember it ? It was you who suggested it." 

"Ohl yes," said Louise, rising with an air of con- 
sternation, 'Mt was I who did all the mischief.'' 



XVIII 

Valentine, on returning to the château, had found a 
letter from Monsieur de Lansac on her mantelpiece. 
According to the custom in fashionable society, she had 
corresponded with him since her betrothal. This cor- 
respondence between a young man and woman who are 
engaged, which, it would seem, should afford an oppor- 
tunity for them to know each other intimately and to be- 
come more closely united, is almost always cold and 
stilted. They talk of love in the language of the salons, 
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they display their wit, their literary style and their 
handwriting — nothing more. 

Valentine wrote so simply that, in the eyes of Mon- 
sieur de Lansac and his family, she seemed a person of 
very small account. Monsieur de Lansac was by no 
means sorry for it. On the eve of having a consider- 
able fortune at his disposal, it was a part of his plan to 
hold his wife in complete subjection. And so, although 
he was not at all in love with her, he exerted himself to 
write letters which would have been considered episto- 
lary masterpieces according to the ideas of the beau monde. 
He imagined that he simulated thus the warmest attach- 
ment that ever entered a diplomat's heart, and that Valen- 
tine must necessarily form an exalted opinion of his intel- 
lect and his wit. And, in truth, that young woman, who 
knew absolutely nothing of life and of the passions, had 
hitherto conceived a great admiration for her fiance's 
depth of feeling, and, when she compared his expres- 
sions of devotion with her own replies, she accused her- 
self of lagging far behind him by reason of her coldness. 

On that evening, fatigued as she was by the intense 
and joyous emotions of the day, the sight of that super- 
scription, usually so agreeable to her, aroused in her 
heart a feeling of sadness and remorse. She hesitated 
some moments before reading it, and at the first words 
fell into such profound abstraction that she read it with 
her eyes to the end without understanding a word of it, 
and without thinking of anything except Louise, Bene- 
dict, the bank of the stream and the osier-beds in the 
field. She found in this preoccupation a fresh source of 
self-reproach, and she courageously re-read the letter of 
the secretary of Embassy. He had written it with the 
utmost care ; unfortunately, it was more obscure, more 
vapid and more affected than any of the others. In 
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spite of herself, Valentine was chilled by the mortal in- 
difference which had dictated that composition. She 
consoled herself for this involuntary impression by at- 
tributing it to the fatigue she felt. She went to bed, 
and, as she was unaccustomed to taking so much exer- 
cise, she slept soundly ; but she woke the next morning 
with burning cheeks and sorely disturbed by the dreams 
she had had. 

She took the letter, which she had left on her dressing- 
table, and read it again with the fervor with which a 
pious woman begins her prayers anew when she thinks 
that she has said them too lukewarmly. But it was all 
in vain ! Instead of the admiration with which she had 
previously perused his letters, she had now no other 
feeling than surprise and something which resembled 
ennui. She rose, frightened at herself, and her mental 
weariness drove the color from her cheeks. 

Then, as she was accustomed to do absolutely as she 
chose in her mother's absence, and as it did not occur 
to her grandmother to question her concerning her em- 
ployment of the previous day, she started for the farm, 
carrying in a small cedar box all the letters she had re- 
ceived from Monsieur de Lansac during the past year, 
and flattering herself that Louise's admiration upon hear- 
ing them read would rekindle her own. 

It would be rash perhaps to assert that that was the 
sole motive of this second visit to the farm ; but, if Val- 
entine had any other motive, she certainly was not aware 
of it. However that may be, she found Louise alone. 
At the request of Athénais, who wished to pass a few 
days away from her cousin, Madame Lhéry had gone 
with her to pay a visit to one of their relations in the 
neighborhood ; Benedict was hunting, and Père Lhéry 
at work in the fields. 
xo 
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Valentine was alarmed at the change in her sister's 
face. Louise explained it by saying that she had had 
to sit up with Athénaîs because of her indisposition. 
However, her grief was allayed by Valentine's caresses, 
and they soon began to talk freely of their plans for the 
future. She gave Valentine an opening to show Mon- 
sieur de Lansac's letters. 

Louise read a few of them, which seemed to her as cold 
as death and utterly absurd. She instantly passed judg- 
ment on the heart of the writer, and saw plainly enough 
that his kindly intentions with respect to her were en- 
titled to little confidence. The melancholy which op- 
pressed her was intensified by this discovery, and her 
sister's future seemed to her as hopeless as her own; 
but she dared not let Valentine detect her feeling. On 
the day before, perhaps she would have had the cour- 
age to enlighten her ; but, after Benedict's declarations, 
Louise, who, it may be, suspected Valentine of encour- 
aging him a little, dared not dissuade her from a marriage 
which would, at all events, remove her from the perils 
of the existing condition of affairs. So she gave no 
opinion, but asked Valentine to leave the letters with 
her, promising to say what she thought of them after 
reading them carefully. 

They were both much depressed by this conversation. 
Louise had found in it fresh cause for unhappiness, and 
Valentine, observing her sister's constrained air, had 
failed to obtain the result which she expected, when 
Benedict returned to the farm, singing as he approached, 
the cavatina Dipiacer mi bal^a il cor, Valentine started 
when she recognized his voice ; but Louise's presence 
caused her an embarrassment which she could not under- 
stand, and it was with difficulty that she awaited his 
appearance with a hypocritical air of indifference. 
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Benedict entered the living-room, where the shutters 
were closed. The sudden transition from the bright sunlight 
to the darkness of that room prevented his discovering 
the two women. He hung his gun on the wall, still 
singing, and Valentine, with beating heart and a smile 
on her lips, was silently following all his movements, 
when, as he passed close to her, he discovered her, and 
uttered a cry of surprise and joy. That cry, from the 
lowest depths of his heart, expressed more passion and 
rapture than all of Monsieur de Lansac's letters which 
were scattered over the table. The instinct of the heart 
could not deceive Valentine in that respect, and poor 
Louise realized that her rôle was a pitiful one. 

From that moment, Valentine forgot Monsieur de Lansac 
and the letters and her doubts and her remorse ; she was 
conscious of nothing save that imperious happiness which 
stifles every other feeling in the presence of the being 
whom one loves. She and Benedict selfishly feasted 
upon it in the presence of poor Louise, whose situation 
between them was so false and so painful. 

The Comtesse de Raimbault's absence being prolonged 
several days beyond the time originally fixed for her re- 
turn, Valentine visited the farm several times. Madame 
Lhéry and her daughter were still absent, and Bene- 
dict, lying near the path by which Valentine was certain 
to come, passed many blissful hours awaiting her in the 
shadow of the hedge. Often he watched her pass, but 
dared not show himself for fear of betraying his secret 
by too great earnestness ; but, as soon as she had en- 
tered the farm-house, he would hurry after her, and, to 
Louise's great displeasure, he would not leave them 
during the day. Louise could not complain, for Bene- 
dict was tactful enough to understand their longing to 
talk together, and he would follow them at a respectful 
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distance, pretending to beat the bushes with his gun ; but 
he never lost sight of them. To gaze at Valentine, to 
intoxicate himself upon the indescribable charm which 
emanated from her, to pluck lovingly the flowers which 
her dress had touched, to follow devoutly the path of 
down-trodden grass which she left behind her, and to 
notice with rapture that she often turned to see if he 
were there ; to seize, sometimes to divine her glance at 
a bend in the path, to feel the summons of a sort of mag- 
ical attraction when she was really calling him in her 
heart, to obey the subtle, mysterious, irresistible impres- 
sions of which love is composed — all these were to Bene- 
dict pure and never wearisome delights which will not 
seem puerile to you, if you remember that you were 
once twenty years old. 

Louise could not reproach him, for, having solemnly 
promised her that he would not try to see Valentine 
alone for a single instant, he kept his promise religious- 
ly. So that there was no apparent danger in their life ; 
but the arrow buried itself deeper each day in those in- 
experienced hearts, each day they became more oblivious 
to the future. Those fleeting moments, cast into their 
lives like a dream, formed already in their eyes a whole 
existence, which it seemed to them must last forever. 
Valentine had determined not to think any more of Mon- 
sieur de Lansac, and Benedict said to himself that such 
happiness could not be swept away by a breath. 

Louise was very unhappy. When she saw of what 
profound love Benedict was capable, she learned to know 
that young man, whom she had hitherto looked upon as 
being ardent and passionate rather than as capable of deep 
feeling. This power of loving which she discovered in 
him made him dearer than ever to her. She realized 
the magnitude of a sacrifice which she had not under- 
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stood at all when she made it, and mourned in secret the 
loss of a happiness which she could have enjoyed more 
innocently than Valentine. Poor Louise, who was nat- 
urally passionate but had learned to conquer her passion 
after having to undergo its deplorable effects, was con- 
tending with bitter and painful emotions. In spite of 
herself, a consuming jealousy made Valentine's Innocent 
happiness unendurable to her. She could not help de- 
ploring the day when she had found her, and their ro- 
mantic and exalted affection had already lost all its fasci- 
nation for her ; like most human emotions, it was already 
stripped of heroism and poesy. Sometimes Louise sur- 
prised herself sighing for the time when she had no hope 
of being reunited to her sister. At such times she had 
a horror of herself, and prayed to God to put such ig- 
noble feelings away from her. She dwelt upon Valen- 
tine's sweet disposition, her purity and her affection, and 
prostrated herself before her image as before that of a 
saint whom she was imploring to effect her réconcilia- 
tion with God. Now and again she formed the enthusi- 
astic but rash project of opening her sister's eyes un- 
reservedly to Monsieur de Lansac's lack of genuine 
merit, of urging her to break openly with her mother, 
to yield to her liking for Benedict, and to make for her- 
self in obscurity a life of love, courage and independence* 
But this project, although it may be that the self-sacri- 
fice involved in it was not beyond her strength, soon dis- 
appeared under the scrutiny of common sense. To lead 
her sister into the abyss into which she herself had 
plunged, to deprive her of the fair fame which she her- 
self had lost, to lure her on to the same misery, to sacri- 
fice her to the contagion of her own example — the pros- 
pect was of a kind to deter the most fearless unselfishness. 
Thereupon, Louise persisted in the plan which had seemed 
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the wisest at first sight : to refrain from enlightening Val- 
entine concerning her fiancé, and to cenceal Benedict's 
confidences from her with the utmost care. But, although 
this was, in her opinion, the best possible course to pur- 
sue, she was not without remorse for having led Valen- 
tine into such perils, and for lacking the strength to rescue 
her from them on the instant by leaving the neighborhood. 

But that was something that she realized that she had 
not the moral force to do. Benedict had made her swear 
that she would remain until Valentine's marriage. He 
did not ask himself what would become of him after that, 
but he was determined to be happy until then ; his mind 
was set upon it with the selfish strength which a hopeless 
love imparts. He had threatened Louise to do a thou- 
sand mad things if she drove him to despair, while he 
vowed that he would bow blindly to her will if she would 
allow him to enjoy those few days of life. He had even 
threatened her with his wrath and his hatred. His tears, 
his outbreaks of passion, his obstinacy, had so daunted 
Louise, whose nature was at best weak and irreso- 
lute, that she had submitted to that stronger will. Per- 
haps, too, her weakness was attributable to the love 
which she secretly nourished for him ; perhaps she flat- 
tered herself that she could rekindle his love by her 
self-sacrifice and generosity, when Valentine's marriage 
should have ruined his last hope. 

Madame de Raimbault's return put an end at last to 
this dangerous intimacy. Valentine ceased to come to 
the farm, and Benedict fell from the sky to the earth. 

As he had boasted to Louise of the courage he would 
show when the time came, he bore this painful trial well 
enough at first, to all appearance. He would not confess 
how much he had miscalculated his strength. He con- 
tented himself during the first few days with hovering 
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about the château on various pretexts, happy when he 
caught a glimpse of Valentine in her garden ; then he 
stole into the park at night to watch the light of the lamp 
in her room. Once, Valentine having ventured to go out 
to watch the sunrise at the end of the field, where she 
had first met Louise, she found Benedict seated on the 
spot where she had sat ; but, as soon as he saw her, he 
fled, pretending not to see her, for he felt that he had 
not the self-control to speak to her without betraying his 
agitation. 

Another time, as she was strolling about the park at 
nightfall, she heard a rustling in the foliage near her sev« 
eral times, and, when she had left the place where she 
had been thus startled, she saw a man crossing the path 
in the distance, who had Benedict's figure and was 
dressed like him. 

He induced Louise to ask for another meeting with 
her sister. He accompanied her as on the first occasion, 
and held aloof while they talked together. When Louise 
called him, he walked toward them in indescribable 
perturbation. 

''Well, my dear Bénédkt,'' sakl Valentine, who had 
mustered all her courage for that moment^ ** this is the 
last time that we shall meet for a long while^ I suppose^ 
Louise has just told me of her approaching departure and 
yours." 

"Mine!'' said Benedict, bitterly, ''Why mine, 
Louise ? What do you know about it ? ** 

In the darkness he had kept Valentine's hand in hi^^ 
and he felt it tremble. 

" Haven't you decided not to narty y(AJkr cou^n-— at 
all events this year ? " sakl Louise, '*And h it not yofof 
purrose now to create an irklependent po$itk>n for youf' 
self ? " 
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** It is my intention never to marry anybody/' he re- 
plied in a harsh and vehement tone. " It is also my in- 
tention not to be a burden to anyone; but it doesn't 
necessarily follow that I intend to leave the province." 

Louise made no reply, and swallowed tears which they 
could not see. Valentine pressed Benedict's hand slightly 
in order to release her own, and they parted, more agi- 
tated than ever. 

Meanwhile, the preparations for Valentine's marriage 
were going forward at the château. Each day brought 
new gifts from the prospective bridegroom. He was to 
arrive in person as soon as the duties of his office would 
permit, and the ceremony was appointed to take place on 
the second day thereafter, for Monsieur de Lansac, being 
a valued member of the diplomatic service, had very little 
time to waste upon such a trivial matter as marrying 
Valentine. 

One Sunday, Benedict had driven his aunt and cousin 
to hear mass in the largest village in the valley. Athénaîs 
was coquettishly dressed and lovely. Her complexion 
had recovered all its splendor, her black eyes all their 
vivacity. A tall youth of five feet six, whom the reader 
has already met under the name of Pierre Blutty, had 
accosted the ladies from Grangeneuve, and had taken 
his seat on the same bench, beside Athénaîs. This was 
an outspoken manifestation of his intentions with respect 
to the lass, and Benedict's heedless attitude, as he leaned 
against a tree at some distance, was, in the eyes of all 
observers, an unequivocal indication of a rupture be- 
tween his cousin and himself. Moret, Simonneau and 
many others had already entered the lists, but Pierre 
Blutty had received the warmest welcome. 

When the curé entered the pulpit to deliver his sermon, 
and his cracked and trembling voice summoned all its 
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strength to pronounce the names of Loulse-Valentlne 
de Raimbault and Norbert-Evariste de Lansac — the sec- 
ond and last publication of their banns having been posted 
that same day at the door of the mayor's office — there 
was a sensation in the congregation, and Athènaîs ex- 
changed a glance of malicious gratification with her new 
adorer ; for Benedict's absurd passion for Mademoiselle 
de Raimbault was no secret to Pierre Blutty ; Athénaîs, 
with her usual frivolity, had yielded to the temptation to 
speak ill of them with him, in order, perhaps, to encour- 
age herself in her schemes of revenge. She even ven- 
tured to turn her head quietly to observe the effect of 
this publication on her cousin ; but the flush faded from 
her cheeks, and her triumph changed to sorrow when 
she saw Benedict's distorted features. 



XIX 



Louise, on learning of Monsieur de Lansac'n arrival, 
wrote a farewell letter to her sister, expressed to her in 
the warmest terms her gratitude tor the affection she had 
shown her, and said that she would await at Pari$ tlie 
result of Monsieur de Lansac^s good intentions with 
respect to their future relations* She begged tier not t/i ap' 
proach the subject hastily, but to wait until her hu^i>and'« 
love should assure the triumph which the rnii^it well 
expect from it. 

After sending this letter to Valentine by AtMu^^i^, who 
was going to inform the young c<^ntet« of ï}^r apf/r^/^ich' 
iog marnage to Pierre Gttutl/^ Louise prepared (</r l^rr 
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journey. Alarmed by Benedict's gloomy air and almost 
brutal taciturnity, she dared not seek a final interview 
with him. But on the morning of the day fixed for her 
departure he went to her room and, lacking the strength 
to say a word to her, pressed her to his heart and burst 
into tears. She did not try to comfort him, and, as they 
could say nothing to each other to allay their mutual 
grief, they contented themselves with weeping together, 
swearing everlasting friendship. This leave-taking re- 
lieved Louise's heart to some extent, but Benedict, as 
he watched her go away, felt that his last hope of renew- 
ing his intercourse with Valentine had vanished. 

Thereupon he gave way to despair. Of those women 
who had recently vied with one another in heaping at- 
tentions and affection upon him, not one remained ; 
thenceforth he was alone in the world. His dreams, but 
now so bright and flattering, became dismal and painful. 
What would become of him ? 

He was no longer willing to owe anything to the gene- 
rosity of his relations ; he realized fully that after the 
affront he had put upon their daughter he could not con- 
tinue to live at their expense. As he had not enough 
money to live in Paris, and not enough courage, at so 
critical a moment, to earn his own living by hard work, 
there was nothing left for him to do but to retire to his 
cabin and one field, pending the time when he should 
recover his self-control sufficiently to decide upon some- 
thing better. 

So he had the interior of his cabin arranged as comfort- 
ably as his means permitted ; that was a matter of a few 
days. He hired an old woman to keep house for him, 
and took up his abode under his own roof, having taken 
leave of his relations with cordiality. Good Mère Lhéry 
felt all her resentment fade away, and kissed him with 
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tears in her eyes. Honest Lhéry lost his temper, and 
tried to keep him at the farm by force ; Athénaîs shut 
herself up in her room, where the violence of her emotion 
caused another hysterical attack. For Athénaîs was 
sensitive and impulsive. She had turned to Blutty only 
from spite and vanity ; in the bottom of her heart she 
still loved Benedict, and would have forgiven him if he 
had taken a step toward her. 

Benedict could not tear himself away from the farm 
except by giving his word to return after Athénaîs was 
married. When he found himself alone in his silent 
house at night, with no companion save Perdreau, who 
was dozing between his feet, no sound save that made 
by the saucepan containing his supper, which emitted a 
shrill and plaintive note in front of the blazing sticks on 
the hearth, a feeling of depression and discouragement 
took possession of him. Solitude and poverty at twenty- 
two, after making the acquaintance of the arts and sci- 
ences, of hope and love — a melancholy conclusion ia 
very truth ! 

Not that Benedict was particularly alive to the advan- 
tages of wealth. He was at the age when one can 
best do without them ; but it is impossible to deny that 
the aspect of external objects exercises a direct Influence 
on our thoughts, and in most cases determines the tinge 
of our temper for the moment. Now, the farm-house, with 
its disorder and its contrasts, was a paradise compared 
with Benedict's hermitage. The unplastered walls, the 
hearse-shaped serge bed, a few cooking utensils of cop- 
per and earthenware arranged on shelves, the flooring 
of limestone tiles, uneven and broken in a thousand 
places, the rough furniture, the faint grayish light which 
came in through four panes of glass, stained by sunshine 
and rain — all these were not calculated to give birth to 
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gorgeous dreams. Benedict fell into gloomy meditation. 
The landscape which he could see through his partly-open 
door, although picturesque and bold in outline, was no bet- 
ter adapted to impart a cheerful tinge to his thoughts. A 
gloomy ravine strewn with furze separated him from the 
steep winding road which uncoiled itself like a snake on 
the hillside opposite, and, plunging in among the dark- 
leaved holly and box, seemed to fall from the clouds, so 
steep was the pitch. 

But, as Benedict's memory wandered back to the years 
which he had passed on that spot as a child, he gradually 
found a melancholy fascination in his retreat. Beneath 
that humble and insecure roof he had first seen the light ; 
beside that hearth his mother had lulled him to sleep 
with a rustic ballad, or with the monotonous whirring of 
her spinning-wheel. At night he had watched his father 
come down that steep path, a grave and powerful peas- 
ant, with his axe over his shoulder and his oldest son 
behind him. Benedict had also a vague remembrance 
of a sister younger than himself, whose cradle he had 
rocked, of some aged relations and old servants. But 
they had all crossed the threshold for the last time. 
They were all dead, and Benedict hardly remembered 
the names which had formerly been familiar to his ear. 

"O father 1 O mother ! " he said to the ghosts who 
passed before him in his waking dreams, '* this is the 
very house which you built, the bed in which you slept, 
the field which your hands tilled. But your most valu- 
able possession you did not hand down to me. Where 
are the simplicity of heart, the tranquillity of mind, the 
real fruits of labor ? If you wander about your former 
abode in search of the objects which were dear to you, 
you will pass me by unrecognized, for 1 am no longer 
the happy and pure-minded creature who went forth 
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from your hands, and who should have profited by your 
exertions. Alas ! education has corrupted my mind ; 
vain longings, stupendous dreams have perverted my 
nature and wrecked my future. Resignation and pa- 
tience, the cardinal virtues of the poor man — these, too^ 
1 have lost. 1 return to-day, like an outlaw, to live In 
this hovel of which you were innocently vain. To me 
this soil, made fruitful by the sweat of your brows. Is 
like a place of exile ; this, which was your treasure, is 
my last resource to-day." 

Then, as his thoughts reverted to Valentine, Benedict 
asked himself with a bitter pang what he could have done 
for that girl, brought up in luxury as she had been ; what 
would have become of her if she had consented to come 
and bury herself with him in that rough and pitiable ex- 
istence ; and he applauded himself for not even having 
tried to turn her aside from the path of duty. 

And yet he said to himself, also, that with the hope of a 
wife like Valentine to spur him on, he would have devel- 
oped talent and ambition, and have made a career for 
himself. She would have stirred to life within him that 
active principle of energy which, as it was of no use to 
anyone, had become benumbed and paralyzed in his 
breast. She would have embellished poverty, or rather 
she would have banished it, for Benedict could think of 
nothing which it was beyond his strength to do for Val- 
entine. 

And she had slipped from his grasp forever I Benedict 
relapsed into despair. 

When he learned that Monsieur de Lansac had arrived 
at the château, that in three days Valentine would be 
married, he flew into such a savage fit of passion, that 
for a moment he believed that he was born to commit 
the greatest crimes. He had never allowed his mind to 
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rest on the thought that Valentine might belong to an- 
other man than himself. He had become resigned to the 
thought of never possessing her, but to see that bliss fall 
to the lot of another, that was something which he could 
not yet believe to be possible. He had persisted in the 
belief that the most evident, the most inevitable, the 
most imminent element of his unhappiness would never 
come to pass, that Monsieur de Lansac would die, that 
Valentine herself would prefer to die when the moment 
arrived to contract that hateful tie. Benedict had not 
said anything about it for fear of being taken for a mad- 
man ; but he had really counted upon some miracle, and, 
when no miracle occurred, he cursed God for suggesting 
the hope to him and for abandoning him ; for man at- 
tributes everything to God in the great crises of his life. 
He always has a craving to believe in Him, whether to 
bless Him for his joys, or to accuse Him of responsibility 
for his errors. 

But his rage became even fiercer when, as he was 
prowling about the park one day, he saw Valentine 
walking with Monsieur de Lansac. The secretary of 
Embassy was attentive, courtly, almost triumphant. 
Poor Valentine was pale and downcast, but her face 
wore a sweet and resigned expression. She forced her- 
self to smile at her fiance's honeyed words. 

So it was a fact, that man was there ! He was going 
to marry Valentine ! Benedict hid his face in his hands, 
and passed twelve hours in a ditch, absorbed by a sort 
of stupefied despair. 

For her part, the poor girl submitted to her fate with 
passive and silent resignation. Her love for Benedict 
had made such swift progress that she had been com- 
pelled to admit the truth to herself ; but, between the 
consciousness of her sin and the determination to abandon 
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herself to it, there was a long distance to travel, especially 
as Benedict was no longer there to destroy with a glance 
the whole result of a day of good resolutions. Valentine 
was pious ; she confided herself to God's care, and 
awaited Monsieur de Lansac with the hope that she 
should feel once more what she believed that she had 
previously felt for him. 

But, as soon as he appeared, she realized how far re- 
moved the blind and indulgent good-will which she had 
accorded him was from genuine affection. He seemed 
to her to have lost all the charm with which her imagin- 
ation had endowed him for an instant. She felt dull and 
bored in his company. She listened to him with a dis- 
traught air, and replied only as a matter of courtesy. He 
was much disturbed at first, but when he found that the 
preparations for the marriage went forward none the less 
briskly, and that Valentine did not seem inclined to make 
the slightest opposition, he was readily consoled for a 
caprice which he did not try to fathom, and pretended 
not to see. 

Valentine's repugnance increased from hour to hour, 
however. She was pious, even devout, by education 
and conviction. She shut herself up to pray for hours 
at a time, always hoping to find in meditation and devout 
fervor the power which she lacked to return to a sense 
of duty. But these meditations in seclusion fatigued her 
brain more and more, and intensified the influence which 
Benedict possessed over her heart. She came forth more 
exhausted, more agitated than ever. Her mother was 
surprised by her depression, became seriously angry 
with her, and accused her of trying to poison that mo- 
ment which is always so sweet, she said, to a mother's 
heart. It is certain that all these annoyances were ter- 
ribly wearisome to Madame de Raimbault. She had de- 
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termined, in order to diminish their force, that the nuptials 
should take place quietly and simply in the country. 
She was in great haste to have done with them, and to 
be free to return to society, where Valentine's presence 
had always been extraordinarily embarrassing to her. 

Benedict conceived a thousand absurd plans. The last, 
upon which he determined, and which restored his tran- 
quillity to some extent, was to see Valentine once before 
she went out of his life forever ; for he almost believed 
that he should no longer love her when she had submit- 
ted to Monsieur de Lansac's embraces. He hoped that 
Valentine would soothe him with kindly and comforting 
words, or would cure him by prudishly denying his re- 
quest. 

He wrote to her : 

" Mademoiselle : 

** 1 am your friend in life and death, as you know. You 
once called me your brother ; you imprinted on my brow 
a sacred proof of your esteem and confidence ; you led 
me to hope, at that moment, that 1 should find in you an 
adviser and a support in the difficult crises of my life. I 
am horribly unhappy. 1 long to see you for an instant, 
to ask you, whoare so strong and so far above me, for a 
little courage. It is impossible for you to refuse me this 
favor. I know your generosity, your contempt for fool- 
ish conventionalities and for danger when it is a question 
of doing good. I saw you with Louise ; I know what you 
can do. In the name of an affection as pure and holy as 
hers, I beg you, on my knees, to walk this evening to 
the end of the field. 

" Benedict." 
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Valentine loved Benedict ; she could not refuse his 
request. There is so much innocence and purity in a 
first love that it hardly suspects the dangers which lurk 
within it. Valentine refused to consider the causes of 
Benedict's unhappiness. She saw that he was unhappy, 
and she would have imagined the most impossible mis- 
fortunes rather than admit to herself what it was that 
overwhelmed him. There are paths so misleading and 
such a labyrinth of folds in the purest conscience I How 
could a woman who, having an impressionable heart, 
was forced into the rough and pitiless path of impossible 
duties, resist the necessity of compromising with them at 
every instant ? Valentine readily found excuses for be- 
lieving that Benedict was the victim of some misfortune 
of which she knew nothing. Louise had often said of 
late that the young man distressed her by his melan- 
choly and his heedlessness with respect to the future. 
She had also told her that it would soon be necessary 
for him to leave the Lhéry family, and Valentine per- 
suaded herself that, having been cast adrift without means 
and without friends, he might really need her advice and 
assistance. 

It was quite a difficult matter to escape from the house 
on the very eve of her wedding, beset as she was by 
Monsieur de Lansac's courtesies and petty attentions. 
She succeeded, however, by telling her nurse to say 
that she had lain down, if anyone should ask for her ; 
and in order to lose no time, and to make it impossible 
II 
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to reconsider a resolution which was beginning to frighten 
her, she walked rapidly across the field. The moon was 
then full, and objects could be seen as distinctly as in 
broad daylight. 

She found Benedict standing with his arms folded 
across his breast, so absolutely motionless that she was 
terrified. As he did not step forward to meet her, she 
thought for a moment that it was not he, and was on the 
point of turning back. Then he came toward her. His 
face was so changed, his voice so faint, that Valentine, 
overwhelmed by her own sorrows and by those of which 
she could see the traces in him, could not restrain her 
tears, and was obliged to sit down. 

It was all over with Benedict's resolutions. He had 
come to that place, determined to follow religiously the 
course he had marked out in his note. He intended to 
talk with Valentine of his separation from the Lhérys, 
of his uncertainty with respect to the choice of a profes- 
sion, of his isolation, of all the pretexts farthest removed 
from his real purpose. That purpose was to see Valen- 
tine, to hear the sound of her voice, to find in her feel- 
ings toward him courage to live or to die. He expected 
to find her serious and reserved, armed with a full con- 
sciousness of her duties. Indeed, he almost expected 
not to see her at all. 

When he spied her on the farther side of the field, 
hastening toward him at the top of her speed ; when she 
sank upon the turf, breathless and overwhelmed with 
emotion ; when her grief found expression, despite her 
efforts, in tears — Benedict believed that he was dream- 
ing. Oh ! that was not compassion merely, it was love I 
A wave of delirious joy swept over him. Once more he 
forgot both his own unhappiness and Valentine's, both 
yesterday and the morrow, to see naught but Valentine» 
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who was by his side, alone with him, Valentine who 
loved htm, and who no longer concealed it from him. 

He threw himself on his knees before her ; he kissed 
her feet passionately. It was too severe a trial for Val- 
entine. She felt all her blood congeal in her veins ; a 
mist passed over her eyes. As the fatigue caused by 
running made the task of concealing her tears even more 
painful, she fell, pale as death and almost unconscious, 
into Benedict's arms. 

Their interview was long and tempestuous. They 
did not attempt to deceive each other as to the na- 
ture of the sentiment they felt ; they did not seek to 
avoid the danger of yielding to the most ardent emo- 
tions. Benedict covered Valentine's clothes and hands 
with tears and kisses. Valentine hid her burning 
face on Benedict's shoulder. But they were twenty 
years old ; they were in love for the first time, and 
Valentine's honor was safe on Benedict's breast. He 
dared not even utter the word love, which frightens 
love itself. His lips dared do no more than breathe upon 
his mistress's lovely hair. First love hardly knows that 
there exists a greater joy than that of knowing oneself 
to be loved. Benedict was the most timid of lovers and 
the happiest of men. 

They parted without making any plans, without de- 
ciding upon anything. In those two hours of rapture 
and oblivion, they had exchanged only a few words con- 
cerning their situation. When the clear note of the château 
clock fell faintly on their ears in the silence of the fields. 
Valentine counted ten almost inaudible strokes, and sud- 
denly remembered her mother, her fiancé, the morrow. 
But how could she leave Benedict Î what could she say 
to comfort him ? where find the strength of mind to 
abandon him at such a moment ? The appearance of a 
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woman a short distance away extorted an exclamation of 
alarm from her. Benedict slunk hurriedly into the shrub- 
bery, but Valentine almost instantly recognized in the 
bright moonlight her nurse Catherine, who was anxious- 
ly searching for her. It would have been an easy matter 
to avoid her glances, but she felt that she ought not to 
do it ; so she walked toward her and asked, as she clung 
trembling to her arm : 

"What is the matter?" 

"For the love of God, mademoiselle, come home," 
said the good woman ; ** madame has asked for you twice 
already, and, when I told her that you had lain down on 
your bed, she told me to let her know as soon as you 
woke. I was worried then ; and as I had seen you go 
out by the small gate, and as I know that you some- 
times come to walk here in the evening, 1 came out to 
look for you. Oh ! mademoiselle, to think of going so 
far all by yourself ! You did wrong ; you ought at least 
to have told me to go with you." 

Valentine kissed the old nurse, cast a sad and anxious 
glance at the bushes, and purposely dropped her hand- 
kerchief — ^the one she had lent to Benedict on the oc- 
casion of their walk over the farm. When she returned 
to the house, her nurse looked everywhere for it, and 
observed that she must have lost it during her stroll. 

Valentine found that her mother had been waiting for 
her for some minutes in her room. She expressed some 
surprise to find her fully dressed after passing two hours 
on her bed. Valentine replied that as she had had a 
headache, she had felt the need of fresh air, and that her 
nurse had given her her arm for a turn in the park. 

Thereupon Madame de Raimbault entered upon a se- 
rious dissertation concerning matters of business. She 
informed her that she would leave to her the château 
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and estate of Raimbault — the bare name having consti- 
tuted substantially the whole of her father's inheritance 
— the value of which, apart from her own fortune, 
formed a handsome marriage-portion. She asked her to 
do her the justice to acknowledge that she had been a 
faithful steward of her fortune, and to bear witness to 
all the world, so long as she lived, of her mother's just 
treatment of her. She went into financial details which 
made of that maternal exhortation a genuine lawyer's 
interview, and concluded her harangue by saying that, 
now that the law was about to make them strangers to 
each other, she hoped to find Valentine disposed to be 
considerate and attentive to her. 

Valentine did not hear one-half of this long harangue. 
Her cheeks were pale, her downcast eyes were surround- 
ed by purple rings, and from time to time a shiver ran 
through every limb. She kissed her mother's hands 
sadly, and was preparing to go to bed, when her grand- 
mother's maid appeared and informed her with great 
solemnity of manner that the marchioness wished to see 
her in her apartments. 

Valentine dragged herself to this additional ceremony. 
She found the old lady's bedroom embellished with a 
sort of religious decoration. An altar had been made of 
a table covered with embroidered linen. Flowers arranged 
like church decorations were wound about a crucifix of 
guilloched gold. A missal bound in scarlet velvet lay 
upon the altar. A cushion awaited the pressure of Valen- 
tine's knees, and the marchioness, seated in a theatrical 
pose in her great arm-chair, was making ready with child- 
ish satisfaction to play her little conventional comedy. 

Valentine entered the room in silence, and, because her 
piety was genuine, she viewed these absurd preparations 
without emotion. The maid opened a door on the oppo- 
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site side of the room, through which all the female serv- 
ants of the château entered, with a humble and at the 
same time curious air. The marchioness ordered them 
to kneel and pray for the happiness of their young mis- 
tress ; then, having bade Valentine also to kneel, she 
rose, turned the pages of the missal, put on her spec- 
tacles, read a few verses of one of the Psalms, bleated a 
chant with her maid, and ended by laying her hands on 
Valentine's head and giving her her blessing. Never 
was a simple, patriarchal ceremony more wretchedly 
burlesqued by an aged sinner of the time of La Du- 
barry. 

As she kissed her granddaughter, she took — ^from the 
improvised altar itself — a case containing a pretty set of 
cameos, which she presented to her, and, blending devo- 
tion with frivolity, said to her almost in the same breath : 

"May God give you the virtues of a good mother of 
a family, my child ! — Here, my girl, is your grand- 
mother's little gift; you can wear them with half- 
dress." 

Valentine was in a fever all night, and did not sleep 
until morning. She was soon awakened by the sound 
of bells summoning the whole neighborhood to the 
chapel of the château. Catherine came to her room 
with a note which an old woman had given her for 
Mademoiselle de Ralmbault. It contained only these 
few words in a trembling hand : 

"Valentine, there is still time to say no." 

Valentine shuddered and burned the note. She tried 
to rise, but several times her strength failed her. She 
was seated, half-dressed, on a chair, when her mother 
appeared, reproved her for being so late, refused to believe 
that she was seriously ill, and informed her that several 
people were already awaiting her in the salon. She herself 
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assisted her to complete her toilet, and when Valentine 
stood before her in her bridal dress, wonderfully beau- 
tiful, but as white as her veil, she insisted upon putting 
rouge on her cheeks. Valentine reflected that, perhaps, 
Benedict would see her as she passed. She preferred 
that he should see her pallor, and, for the first time in 
her life, she resisted her mother's wish. 

She found in the salon a number of neighbors of sec- 
ondary rank ; for Madame de Raimbault, having deter- 
mined that the wedding should be unattended by display, 
had invited only people of little consequence. They were to 
breakfast in the garden, and the peasants were to have 
their dance at the other end of the park, at the foot of 
the hill. Monsieur de Lansac soon appeared, dressed in 
black from head to foot, and with his buttonhole laden 
with foreign decorations. The wedding-party was taken 
in three carriages to the mayor's office, which was in the 
neighboring village. The church ceremony was per- 
formed at the château. 

Valentine, as she knelt before the altar, emerged for 
an instant from the species of torpor into which she had 
fallen. She said to herself that it was too late to with- 
draw, that men had forced her to make a pledge with 
God, and that it was no longer possible for her to choose 
between unhappiness and sacrifice. She prayed fervent- 
ly, implored heaven to give her strength to keep the 
oaths which she determined to take with absolute sincer- 
ity, and, at the close of the ceremony, exhausted by 
the superhuman effort she had put forth to remain calm 
and tranquil, she withdrew to her room to take a little 
rest. Moved by a secret instinct of discretion and de- 
votion, Catherine seated herself at the foot of her bed 
and did not leave her. 

On the same day the marriage of Athénaïs Lhéry and 
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Pierre Blutty was celebrated in a small hamlet in the 
valley, about two leagues from the château. There, 
too, the young bride was pale and depressed ; less so 
than Valentine, but to a sufficient degree to worry her 
mother, who was much more affectionate than Madame 
de Raimbault, and to anger her spouse, who was much 
more outspoken and less polished than Monsieur de Lan- 
sac. It may be that Athénaîs presumed too far on the 
force of her irritation when she decided so hastily to 
marry a man whom she did not love. As a result per- 
haps of the spirit of contradiction commonly attributed 
to women, her affection for Benedict reawoke at the very 
moment when it was too late to change her mind ; and, 
on returning from church, she regaled her husband with 
a very tiresome paroxysm of weeping. So Pierre Blutty 
characterized it when he complained of it to his friend 
Georges Simonneau. 

Nevertheless, the wedding at the farm was much more 
largely attended, noisier and merrier than the one at the 
château. The Lhérys had at least sixty cousins and sec- 
ond cousins ; the Bluttys were no less rich in relations, 
and the barn was not large enough to hold the guests. 

In the afternoon, when the dancing half of the party 
had feasted sufficiently on fatted calf and game pie, 
they abandoned the gastronomic arena to the old people, 
and gathered on the greensward to open the ball. But 
the heat was extreme ; there was little shade in that 
spot, and there was no very convenient place for dancing 
near the farm-house. Someone suggested that there was 
a very large tract of well-shaped level turf near the 
château, where five hundred people were dancing at that 
moment. The countryman is as fond of a crowd as the 
dandy. To enjoy himself thoroughly, he must have a lot 
of people about, feet stepping on his, elbows elbowing 
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him, lungs absorbing the air he exhales ; in every country 
in the world, in all ranks of society, that is pleasure. 

Madame Lhéry welcomed the idea eagerly ; she had 
spent enough money on her daughter's dress to wish that 
people should see it side by side with Mademoiselle de 
Raimbault's, and that the whole province should talk of 
its magnificence. She had obtained minute information 
concerning Valentine's wedding costume. As it was to 
be such an unpretentious occasion, she was to wear only 
simple and tasteful ornaments. Madame Lhéry had load- 
ed her daughter with laces and jewels, and, longing to 
exhibit her in all her glory, she proposed that they 
should join the festivities at the château, to which she 
and all her family were invited. Athénaîs remonstrated 
a little. She dreaded to see hovering about Valentine 
the pale and gloomy face of Benedict which had dis- 
tressed her so at the church on the preceding Sunday. 
But her mother's obstinacy, the wish of her husband, 
who was not exempt from vanity, and perhaps, too, a 
little of that same vanity on her own account, overcame 
her reluctance. The carriages were made ready ; each 
horseman took his sister, his cousin or his fiancée en 
croupe. Athénaîs sighed profoundly as her new husband 
took his place in the wagon, reins in hand, in the seat 
which Benedict had occupied so long and would never 
occupy again. 
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The dancing in the park at Raimbault was very lively. 
The peasants, for whose benefit arbors of foliage had 
been arranged, sang and drank and proclaimed the 
newly-married couple the handsomest, most fortunate 
and most honorable in the country. The countess, who 
was anything but popular, had been very lavish in her 
preparations for the festival, in order to have done at 
once, in a single day, with all the affability which an- 
other would have distributed throughout a lifetime. She 
had the most profound contempt for the canaille, and de- 
clared that, if you only gave them plenty to eat and 
drink, you could walk on their stomachs without a sign 
of revolt from them. And the saddest part of it is 
that Madame de Raimbault was not altogether wrong. 

The Marquise de Raimbault was delighted with this 
opportunity to revive her popularity. She was not very 
susceptible to the hardships of the poor, but she was no 
more indifferent in that regard than in regard to the mis- 
fortunes of her friends ; and, thanks to her fondness for 
gossip and her disposition to be familiar, she had acquired 
that reputation for kindness of heart which the poor 
award with so little reason, alas 1 to those who, although 
they do no good, at all events do no harm. As the two 
ladies passed, one after the other, the shrewd minds of 
the village whispered to one another under the foliage : 

** That one despises us, but she entertains us ; the other 
doesn't entertain us, but she speaks to us.' 
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And they were content with both. The only one who 
was really loved was Valentine, because she did not con- 
fine herself to a friendly word and smile, to being gen- 
erous to them and helping them, but shared their sor- 
rows and their joys ; they felt that her kindness was not 
induced by any selfish interest, or by policy. They had 
seen her weep over their misfortunes ; they had found 
in her heart genuine sympathy; they were more at- 
tached than men of coarse mould commonly are to those 
of higher station. Many of them knew the story of her 
intercourse with her sister at the farm, but they kept 
her secret so religiously that they hardly dared mention 
Louise's name under their breaths. 

Valentine walked from one table to another and strove 
to smile in answer to their good wishes, but their merri- 
ment vanished when she had passed, for they noticed 
that she seemed depressed and ill ; they even went so 
far as to cast malevolent glances at Monsieur de Lansac. 

Athénaîs and her wedding-party dropped into the midst 
of the festivities, and there was an instant change in the 
aspect of affairs. Her elegant costume and her hus- 
band's affable bearing attracted all eyes. The dancing, 
which was beginning to flag, became animated once 
more. Valentine, having embraced her young friend, 
retired again with her nurse. Madame de Raimbault, 
being intensely bored, went to her room to rest ; Mon- 
sieur de Lansac, who always had important letters to 
write, even on his wedding-day, went to prepare his 
day's mail. The Lhéry party was left in possession of 
the field, and the people who had come to see Valentine 
dance remained to see Athénaîs dance. 

It was growing dark. Athénaîs, fatigued by dancing, 
had sat down to take some refreshment. The Chevalier 
de Trigaud, Joseph his majordomo, Simonneau, Moret, 
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and several others who had danced with the bride, had 
gathered about her at the same table, and were over- 
whelming her with their attentions. Athénals had been 
so lovely while dancing, her absurdly gorgeous costume 
was so becoming to her, her husband was gazing at her 
with such an amorous gleam in his black eye, that she 
began to be more cheerful and to be reconciled to her 
wedding-day. The Chevalier de Trigaud, who was mod- 
erately drunk, made complimentary remarks in the style of 
Dorat, which made her laugh and blush at the same time. 
Little by little the group about her, enlivened by a bottle 
or two of a light white wine of the province, by the dance, 
by the bride's lovely eyes, by the occasion and by cus- 
tom, began to address to her some of those equivocal 
remarks which are enigmatical at first and end by be- 
coming indecent 

Athénaïs, who realized that she was pretty, saw that 
she was admired, and did not in the least understand 
what they said, except that they envied and congratu- 
lated her husband, strove to keep upon her lips the smile 
which enhanced her loveliness, and was even beginning 
to reply with a sort of coquettish shyness to Pierre Blut- 
ty's burning glances, when a person came silently and 
sat down in the vacant place at her left. Athénaïs, in- 
voluntarily stirred by the imperceptible rustling of her 
dress, turned, stifled a cry of alarm and turned pale : it 
was Benedict. 

It was Benedict, even paler than she, but grave, cold 
and ironical. He had wandered about the woods like a 
hunted man all day long. When evening came, losing 
all hope of calming himself by fatigue, he had deter- 
mined to watch Valentine's wedding festival, to listen 
to the ribaldry of the peasants, to hear the signal for 
the newly-married pair to withdraw to the nuptial charo- 
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ber, and to cure himself by dint of wrath, pity and 
disgust. 

" If my love survives all this,'* he said to himself, *' it 
must be because there is no remedy for it." 

And, to be prepared for any emergency, he had loaded 
the pistols which he carried in his pocket. 

He had not expected to flnd this other wedding-party 
there, and this bride. He had been watching Athénais 
for several minutes. Her merriment aroused his most 
profound contempt, and he determined to place himself 
in the very centre of the mortifications he had come 
there to defy, by taking a seat beside her. 

Benedict, who was by nature peevish and cynical, 
one of those discontented, grumbling creatures who have 
little patience with the absurdities and caprices of society, 
always declared — it was one of his paradoxes — that there 
could be no more monstrous impropriety, no more scan- 
dalous custom than the publicity given to the marriage 
ceremony. He had never seen, without a feeling of pity, 
a poor girl amid the hurly-burly of the wedding festival, 
almost always with some shrinking love concealed in her 
heart, and compelled to run the gauntlet of insolent at- 
tentions and impertinent glances in order to reach the 
arms of her husband, already defiled by the wanton 
ima^nations of all the men in the crowd. He also pitied 
the poor young man whose love was placarded at the 
door of the mayor's office and in the church, and who 
was compelled to abandon his fiancee's spotless robe to 
the vulgarities of the town and the surrounding country. 
He considered that love was profaned by taking from it 
the veil of mystery. He would have liked to encompass 
the woman with so much respect that no one would know 
the object of her choice, and that people would be afraid 
of offending her by naming him to her. 
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'* How," he would say, ''do you expect your wives to 
have pure morals when you publicly do violence to their 
modesty ; when you bring them unsullied into the midst 
of the multitude, and say to them, calling the multitude 
to witness : * You belong to this man, you are a virgin 
no longer ? ' And the crowd claps its hands, laughing 
exultantly, jeers at the blushes of the husband and wife, 
and pursues them, even in the seclusion of the nuptial 
chamber, with its obscene shouts and songs ! The bar- 
barians of the new world had more decent marriage rites. 
At the festival of the sun, they brought to the temple a 
man and a woman — virgins both. The multitude, grave 
and silent, prostrated themselves, blessed the god who 
created love, and, with all the solemnity of love, physi- 
cal and divine, the mystery of generation was performed 
before the altar. That ingenuous ceremony, which dis- 
gusts you, was more chaste than your marriages. You 
have so offended modesty, so neglected love, so degraded 
woman, that you have fallen to the point of insulting 
woman, love and modesty." 

When he saw Benedict seated beside his wife, Pierre 
Blutty, who knew of Athénaîs's fondness for her cousin, 
cast a threatening glance at them. His friends exchanged 
glances of similar import with him. They all hated Bene- 
dict for his superior parts, of which they believed him to 
be vain. The merry chatter flagged for an instant, but 
the Chevalier de Trigaud, who esteemed him highly, 
gave him a cordial greeting, and offered him the bottle 
with a trembling hand. Benedict bore himself with a 
calm and indifferent air which led Athénaîs to think that 
he had determined to make the best of it ; she timidly 
offered him some attentions, which he received respect- 
fully and without apparent ill-humor. 

Little by little the conversation resumed its free and 
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indelicate tone, with the manifest intention on the part 
of Blutty and his friends of giving it a turn that would 
be offensive to Benedict. He at once detected that in- 
tention, and armed himself with the contemptuous tran- 
quillity which his features seemed naturally to express. 

Until his arrival, Valentine's name had not been men- 
tioned ; it was the weapon to which Blutty resorted to 
wound him. He gave the signal to his companions, and 
they began to draw, in ambiguous terms, a parallel be- 
tween Pierre Blutty's good fortune and Monsieur de 
Lansac's, which caused the blood to boil in Benedict's 
frozen veins. But he had come there to hear what he 
was hearing. He put a good face upon it, hoping that the 
inward rage which was consuming him would soon change 
to disgust. Moreover, if he had given way to his wrath, 
he had no right to protect Valentine's name from this be- 
smirching. 

But Pierre Blutty did not stop there. He was deter- 
mined to insult him grievously, and even to make a 
scene, in order to procure his expulsion from the farm 
forever. He ventured to say a few words which con- 
veyed the implication that Monsieur de Lansac's good 
fortune was a bitter blow to the heart of one of the 
guests. Everyone looked at him in surprise, with a 
questioning glance, and saw that his eyes were fixed on 
Benedict. Thereupon the Morets and the Simonneaus, 
taking up the ball, fell upon their adversary with more 
brutality than real force. For a long time he remained 
impassive ; he contented himself with a reproachful 
glance at poor Athénaîs, who alone could have betrayed 
his secret. The young woman, in desperation, tried to 
change the subject, but that was impossible ; and she 
sat there more dead than alive, hoping that her presence 
would at least restrain her husband to some extent. 
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"There be some folks," said Georges, affecting to 
speak in a more countrified fashion than usual, in order 
to présenta more striking contrast to Benedict's manner, 
"there be some folks who try to get their feet higher 
than their legs and break their noses on the ground. 
That reminds me of the story about Jean Lory, who 
didn't like neither dark girls nor light ones, and ended, 
as everyone knows, by thinking himself mighty lucky 
to marry a red-haired one." 

The whole conversation was pitched in this key, and 
was far from intellectual, as will be seen. 

"That isn't right," said Blutty, correcting his friend 
Georges; "this is Jean Lory's story. He said that he 
couldn't love anyone but a blonde, but neither blondes 
nor brunettes would have him ; so that the red-haired girl 
had to take pity on him." 

"Oh !" said another, "the women have eyes, 1 tell 
you." 

"On the other hand," chimed in a third, "there are 
some men who cannot see beyond the ends of their 



noses." 



"Manes habunt," observed the Chevalier de Trigaud, 
who, although he did not understand their conversa- 
tion, was determined to display his learning. 

And he continued his quotation, murdering the Latin 
without pity. 

"Ah ! monsieur le chevalier," said Père Lhéry, "you 
are talking to deaf men ; we don't know Greek." 

" Perhaps Monsieur Benedict, who has never learned 
anything else, can translate it for us," sneered Blutty. 
' "The meaning is," rejoined Benedict, calmly, "that 
there are some men like brutes, who have eyes but do not 
see, and ears but do not hear. That fits in very nicely 
as you see, with what you were saying just now." 
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**Oh! as to ears," said a short, stout cousin of the 
groom, who had not previously spoken, **pardieul we 
have said nothing about them, for a good reason ; we 
know the consideration one should have for one's 
friends." 

"And then, too," said Blutty, "there are none so deaf 
as those who won't hear, as the proverb says." 

"There is none so deaf," interposed Benedict in a loud 
voice, "as the man whose ears are stuffed with con- 
tempt." 

"Contempt!" cried Blutty, springing to his feet, 
flushed with wrath, and with gleaming eyes; "con- 
tempt ! " 

" I said contempt," Benedict replied, without changing 
his attitude and not deigning to look at him. 

He had no sooner repeated the word than Blutty, rais- 
ing his glass, filled with wine, threw it at his head ; 
but his hand, trembling with rage, proved a worthless 
auxiliary. The wine covered the bride's lovely dress 
with indelible stains, and the glass would certainly have 
wounded her, had not Benedict, with no less coolness 
than dexterity, caught it in his hand without sustaining 
any injury. 

Athénaïs, terribly frightened, rose and threw herself 
into her mother's arms. Benedict contented himself with 
glancing at Blutty, and saying to him with perfect tran- 
quillity : 

" But for me there would have been an end of your 
wife's beauty." 

With that he set the glass down in the centre of the 
table, and crushed it with a piece of sandstone which hap- 
pened to be at hand. He dealt it several blows in order 
to break it into as many pieces as possible ; then said, 
as he scattered them about the table : 
12 
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"Messieurs, cousins, kinsmen and friends of Pierre 
Blutty, who has just insulted me, and you yourself, 
Pierre Blutty, whom I despise with all my heart, I give 
each of you a bit of this glass. Each bit is a challenge 
to give me satisfaction, and a portion of the insult to me, 
which I call upon you to repair." 

"We don't fight with swords, nor sabres, nor pistols," 
cried Blutty, in a voice of thunder. "We are not popin- 
jays — black coats like you. We haven't taken lessons in 
courage ; we have it in our hearts and at our finger ends. 
Take off your coat, monsieur, the dispute will soon be 
settled." 

And Blutty, grinding his teeth together, began to re- 
move his flower and ribbon-laden coat and to roll up his 
sleeves to the elbow. Athénaîs, who had fallen fainting 
into her mother's arms, suddenly rushed forward and 
threw herself between them, with piercing shrieks. This 
proof of interest, which Blutty rightly judged to be wholly 
in Benedict's behalf, increased his rage. He pushed her 
away and rushed at Benedict. 

The latter, who was plainly less powerful, but was 
active and cool, thrust his foot between his legs and 
threw him down. 

Blutty had not risen again when a swarm of his friends 
threw themselves on Benedict. He had barely time to 
draw his pistols from his pocket and present them at 
their heads. 

" Messieurs," he said, " you are twenty against one ; 
you are cowards ! If you take a step toward me, four of 
you will be shot down like dogs." 

The sight calmed their valor for an instant ; where- 
upon Père Lhéry, knowing Benedict's obstinacy, and 
fearing a tragic result of the incident, rushed in front of 
him, and, raising his knotted stick over the heads of the 
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assailants, pointed to his white hair spattered with the 
wine which Blutty had thrown at Benedict. Tears of 
anger glistened in his eyes. 

"Pierre Blutty," he cried, "you have behaved out- 
rageously to-day. If you think that you can obtain 
the control of my house by such performances, and drive 
my nephew out of it, you are sadly mistaken. 1 am 
still at liberty to shut the door on you and to keep my 
daughter. The marriage is not consummated yet. Ath- 
énaîs, step behind me." 

The old man took his daughter's arm and drew her 
roughly toward him. Athénaïs, anticipating his purpose, 
cried with an accent of hatred and alarm : 

" Keep me, father, keep me forever. Defend me from 
this madman, who insults you and your family ! No, I 
will never be his wife I 1 will never leave you ! " 

And she clung with all her strength to her father's neck. 

Pierre Blutty, whose title as his father-in-law's heir 
was not assured as yet by any legal document, was 
struck by the force of these arguments. Concealing the 
wrath which his wife's conduct aroused, he instantly 
changed his tone. 

" 1 admit that I spoke too quickly," he said. "If I 
have failed in my respect to you, father-in law, accept 
my apologies." 

"Yes, monsieur, you have failed in respect to me, in 
the person of my daughter, whose clothes bear the marks 
of your brutality; also, in the person of my nephew, 
for whom I shall find a way to enforce respect. If you 
wish your wife and your father-in-law to forget this con- 
duct, offer Benedict your hand, and let there be an end 
of all this." 

A large crowd had collected about them, and was 
awaiting with interest the conclusion of tiib scene. 
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Every eye seemed to say to Blutty that he must not give 
way ; but, although Blutty did not lack a certain brute 
courage, he had as clear an understanding of his own in- 
terests as every countryman has. Moreover, he was 
really very much in love with his wife, and the threat 
of separation from her alarmed him more than every- 
thing else. So he sacrificed the counsels of empty glory 
to those of common sense, and said after a moment's 
hesitation : 

" Very well, I will obey you, father-in-law, but it comes 
hard to me, I admit ; and I hope you'll give me credit, 
Athénaîs, for what 1 am doing to get you." 

•'You will never get me, whatever you do," cried the 
young woman, who had just noticed the numerous stains 
with which she was covered. 

" Daughter," rejoined Père Lhéry, who was well able 
to assume on occasion the dignity and authority of a 
father, "in your present situation you must have no 
other will than your father's. I order you to take your 
husband's arm and make peace between him and your 
cousin." 

As he spoke, Père Lhéry turned to his nephew, who, 
during the discussion, had uncocked his pistols and put 
them out of sight ; but, instead of yielding to the friendly 
push which his uncle attempted to give him, he recoiled 
from the hand which Pierre Blutty reluctantly offered him. 

*' Never, uncle ! " he replied. ** I am sorry that I can- 
not by obeying you show you my gratitude for the in- 
terest you have manifested in me. But it is not in my 
power to forgive an insult. The most that I can do is to 
forget it." 

Thereupon, he turned his back and disappeared, impe- 
riously forcing his way through the open-mouthed by- 
standers. 
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Benedict plunged into Raimbault park, and, throwing 
himself down on the moss in a dark, secluded spot, 
abandoned himself to the most disheartening reflections. 
He had just broken the last tie which bound him to life, 
for he realized fully that, being on such terms with Pierre 
Blutty, he could no longer maintain direct relations with 
his kinsman at the farm. That neighborhood, where he 
had passed so many happy moments, and which was 
filled to overflowing with reminders of Valentine, he 
should never see again ; or, if he did come thither at 
rare intervals, it would be as a stranger, without the 
right to retrace his memories of her, but yesterday so 
sweet, to-day so filled with gall. It seemed to him that 
long years of misery already lay between him and those 
hours so recently flown, and he blamed himself for not 
having enjoyed them enough. He regretted the momen- 
tary outbursts of temper which he had not held in cheek ; 
he bewailed the unfortunate disposition of man, who 
never realizes the value of his joys until he has lost 
them. 

His existence thenceforth was horrible to contemplate. 
Surrounded by enemies, he would be the laughing-stock 
of the province ; every day some voice, too humble for 
him to take the trouble to reply to it, would shout in his 
ears impudent and stinging mockery ; every day he would 
have to be reminded of the pitiful dénouement of his love, 
and to persuade himself that there was no hope. 

However, love of self, which imparts so much energy 
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to a shipwrecked man at the point of death, inspired 
Benedict for a moment with a determination to live on, 
in spite of everything. He made superhuman efforts to 
devise some aim, some object of ambition, some charm, 
no matter what, in life. It was all in vain : his heart 
refused to admit any other passion than love. Indeed, 
at twenty years of age, what other passion seems worthy 
of man ? After that swift and insane existence, which 
had lifted him above the earth, everything seemed dull 
and colorless ; that which would have been far beyond 
his hopes a month earlier seemed now unworthy of his 
desires. There was in the world but one happiness, one 
love, one woman. 

When he had exhausted to no purpose his remaining 
strength, he fell into a state of deathly loathing for life, 
and resolved to have done with it. He examined his 
pistols and walked toward the exit from the park, in 
order to carry out his plan without disturbing the nuptial 
fête, the lights of which still gleamed through the foliage. 

But he determined first to drain his cup of sorrow to 
the dregs ; he retraced his steps and glided through the 
shrubbery to the foot of the walls within which Valen- 
tine was imprisoned. He followed them at random for 
some time. All was silence and gloom in that great 
mansion ; all the servants were at the fête, and the 
guests had long since retired. Benedict could hear 
nothing save the voice of the old marchioness, who 
seemed considerably excited. It came through the open 
window of a room on the ground floor. Benedict crept 
nearer, and heard certain words which suddenly changed 
his plans. 

*' I assure you, madame," said the marchioness, ** that 
Valentine is seriously ill, and that Monsieur de Lansac 
must be made to listen to reason." 
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"Mon Dieu I madame," replied another voice, which 
Benedict thought must be the countess's, " you have a 
perfect passion for meddling in everything ! It seems 
to me that your intervention or my own at such a time 
can be nothing less than indelicate." 

"Madame," retorted the other voice, "I know no in- 
delicacy where my granddaughter's health is concerned." 

" If I didn't know what pleasure you take in holding 
a different opinion from mine, I should find it difficult to 
explain this attack of consideration for others." 

"Sneer as much as you please, madame ; I just listened 
at Valentine's door, not knowing what was going on in- 
side, and suspecting something very far from the truth. 
When I heard the nurse's voice instead of the fond hus- 
band's, I went in, and found Valentine in great distress 
and completely exhausted. I assure you that this is not 
at all the time " 

"Valentine loves her husband, her husband loves her, 
and I am quite sure that he will show her all the con- 
sideration she demands." 

"Can the bride of a day demand anything, pray? 
Has she any rights ? Does anyone pay any attention to 
them ? " 

The window was closed at that moment and Benedict 
could hear no more. Whatever insane and awful proj- 
ects frenzy can inspire passed through his brain in that 
instant. 

" O outrageous violation of the most sacred rights!" 
he exclaimed inwardly ; " shocking tyranny of man over 
woman ! Marriage, society, all existing institutions, I 
hate you ! I hate you to the death ! And thou, O God ! 
thou creating Will, who dost cast us upon earth and dost 
then refuse to interpose to shape our destinies ; thou who 
dost abandon the weak to such despotism and dégrada- 
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tion — I curse thee ! Thou dost fall asleep content with 
having created, caring naught to preserve. Thou dost 
place within us an intelligent mind, and dost permit mis- 
fortune to stifle our faculties ! Be thou accursed ! ac- 
cursed be the womb that bore me ! " 

As he raved thus, the wretched youth coclced his 
pistols, tore his breast with his nails, and strode forward 
in his excitement, no longer thinking of remaining hidden. 
Suddenly his reason, or rather a sort of lucidity in the 
midst of his frenzy, cast a light upon his path. There 
was a way of rescuing Valentine from a hateful and dis- 
honoring tyranny ; there was a way of punishing that 
heartless mother who in cold blood condemned her daugh- 
ter to legitimate degradation, to the vilest degradation 
inflicted on woman — to rape. 

"Yes, rape!" Benedict repeated furiously — ^and we 
must not forget that Benedict was of a most excitable 
and wholly exceptional temperament. — ** Every day, in 
the name of God and of society, some clown or some 
dastard obtains the hand of an unfortunate girl, who is 
forced by her parents, her good name or her poverty to 
stifle in her heart a pure and sanctified love. And before 
the eyes of society, which approves and sanctions the 
outrage, the modest, trembling woman, who has been 
able to resist the transports of her lover, falls dishonored 
beneath the kisses of a detested master ! And this must 
go on I " 

And Valentine, the fairest work of creation, the sweet, 
chaste, simple-hearted Valentine, was among those reserv- 
ed for that outrage. Her tears, her pallor, her depression, 
must have enlightened her mother's conscience and 
alarmed the delicate sensibility of her husband ; but all 
in vain I There was nothing that could protect the un- 
fortunate creature from shame — not even the weakness 
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of disease and the exhaustion of fever 1 There is one 
man on earth vile enough to say : " No matter 1 '* and a 
mother so icy-hearted as to close her eyes to this crime 1 

" No ! " he cried," it shall not be ! I swear it by my 
mother's good name ! " 

He cocked his pistols again and ran forward at random. 
A short, dry cough brought him abruptly to a stand- 
still. In his state of nervous irritation, the instinctive 
penetration of hatred enabled him to divine from that 
slight indication that Monsieur de Lansac was coming 
straight toward him. 

They were approaching each other along the path of 
an English garden, a narrow, winding and densely-shaded 
path. Benedict was hidden by a thicit clump of firs. He 
crouched under their dark branches, and stood ready to 
blow out his enemy's brains. 

Monsieur de Lansac was coming from the pavilion in 
the park, where he had been quartered hitherto, from 
respect for the proprieties. He was walking toward the 
chateau. His clothes exhaled an odor of amber which 
Benedict detested almost as bitterly as he detested the 
man ; his boots creaked on the gravel. Benedict's heart 
beat far up in his chest ; his blood ceased to flow ; but his 
hand was steady and his eye sure. 

But, just as he raised his arm to the level of that de- 
tested head, with his finger on the trigger, he heard 
other footsteps coming behind him. He trembled with 
rage at that infernal mischance. A witness might cause 
his enterprise to fail, and prevent him, not from killing 
Lansac — he felt that no human power could protect him 
from his hate — but from killing himself immediately after. 
The thought of the scaffold made him shudder. He re- 
membered that society prescribed infamous penalties for 
the heroic crime which his love dictated to him. 
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Hesitating, irresolute, he waited and overheard this 
dialogue : 

"Well, Franck, what reply did Madame la Comtesse 
de Raimbault make ? " 

" That monsieur le comte may go to her room/* a 
servant answered. 

"Very good ; you may go to bed, Franck. Here is the 
key to my room." 

"Will not monsieur come back?" 

"Ah I he suspects the truth I " muttered Monsieur de 
Lansac between his teeth, as if speaking to himself. 

" I mean, monsieur le comte, that — madame la mar- 
quise — Catherine " 

" I understand ; go to bed." 

The two dark figures passed each other under the firs, 
and Benedict saw his enemy approaching the house. 
As soon as he lost sight of him his resolution returned. 

"As if I could allow this opportunity to pass I " he 
cried ; " as if I could allow his foot to profane the thresh- 
old of that house, which contains my Valentine ! " 

He began to run, but the count had too great a start; 
he failed to overtake him before he had entered the 
château. 

He entered mysteriously, alone, without lights, like a 
prince in search of adventures. He sprang lightly up 
the steps, passed through the peristyle, and ascended to 
the second floor ; for this pretence of going to converse 
with his mother-in-law was simply a convenient scheme 
to avoid telling his valet the private reason for his eager- 
ness. He had agreed with the countess that she should 
send for him as soon as his wife should consent to receive 
him. Madame de Raimbault, as we have seen, did not 
consult her daughter ; she did not deem it necessary. 

But, when Monsieur de Lansac was almost overtaken 
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by Benedict, whose pistol, still cocked, followed him in 
the shadow, the marchioness 's companion glided toward 
the expectant spouse as lightly as her tightly-corseted 
body and her sixty years would permit. 

"Madame la marquise has a word to say to mon- 
sieur," she said. 

Thereupon Monsieur de Lansac turned in another di- 
rection and followed her. All this took place very 
quickly and in semi-darkness. Benedict, after a fruit- 
less search, was unable to discover by what infernal 
trickery his prey had escaped him once more. 

Alone, in that immense house, where all the lights had 
purposely been extinguished, and the few servants who 
were not at the fête had been sent away on various pre- 
texts, Benedict wandered about at random, trying to re- 
call his previous visit and to go toward the room which 
Valentine probably occupied. His mind was made up ; 
he would rescue her from her fate, either by killing her 
husband, or by killing herself. He had often gazed at 
Valentine's window from out-of-doors ; he had recognized 
it at night during the long vigils to which the light of her 
lamp bore witness ; but how could he tell where it lay 
in that darkness and in his terrible agitation ? 

He abandoned himself to chance. He knew simply 
that the room was on the second floor ; he passed through 
a long corridor and paused to listen. At the farther end 
he spied a ray of light shining through a partly-open 
door, and it seemed to him that he could hear women's 
voices whispering. That was the marchioness's room. 
She had sent for her grandson-in-law to urge him to re- 
nounce the idea of enjoying that first night, and Cath- 
erine, who had been summoned to testify to her mistress's 
indisposition, did her best to second Valentine's wishes. 
But Monsieur de Lansac was not easily persuaded, and 
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considered it most unseemly that all those women should 
already be interfering in the mysteries of his domestic 
life with their curiosity and their evil influence. He re- 
sisted with due courtesy, and swore upon his honor that 
he would obey Valentine's verbal command to retire if 
delivered in person. 

Benedict, having crept noiselessly to the door, over- 
heard the whole discussion, although it was carried or in 
undertones, for fear of attracting the attention of the 
countess, who would have wrecked the whole negotia- 
tion with a word. 

"Will Valentine have the strength to ^ve that com- 
mand ? " Benedict asked himself. " Oh ! I will give ha 
strength to do it !" 

And he felt his way along toward another fainter ray 
of light which shone under a closed door. He put his ear 
to the crack : that was the room ; lie knew it by the 
beating of his heart and by Valentine's faint breatiiing, 
which none but such a passionately loving man as he 
could possibly have detected and recognized. 

He leaned against that door, breathless and panting, 
and imagined that it yielded to his weight ; he pushed it, 
and it opened noiselessly. 

"Great God I " thought Benedict, always ready to 
imagine anything that could torment him, "can she be 
expecting him ? *' 

He stepped into the room ; the bed was so placed as to 
conceal the door from a person lying on it. A night 
lamp was burning in its ground glass globe. Was that 
really the right room ? He stepped forward. The cur- 
tains were half-down. Valentine, fully dressed, lay on 
her bed asleep ; her attitude was sufficiently eloquent of 
her terror. She was half-seated on the edge of the bed, 
with her feet on the floor ; her head, yielding to fatigue 
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had fallen on the pillow ; her face was ghastly pale, and 
one could count the rapid pulsations of fever in the swol- 
len veins of her neck and temples. 

Benedict had barely time to step behind the back of 
the bed and squeeze between the curtain and the wall, 
when he heard De Lansac's steps in the corridor. 

He was coming in that direction ; in a moment he would: 
enter the room. Benedict still had his hand on his pistol.^ 
in that room his foe could not escape him ; he had but to 
raise his hand to strike him dead before he had even 
touched the linen of the marriage bed, 

Valentine, suddenly awakened by the noise Benedict 
made in concealing himself, uttered a faint exclamation 
and hastily sat erect; but, seeing nothing, she listened 
and heard her husband's step. Thereupon, she rose to 
her feet and hurried to the door. 

That movement nearly caused Benedict to lose his 
head. He half emerged from his hiding-place to blow out 
that shameless, lying woman's brains ; but Valentine had 
no other purpose than to bolt her door. 

Five minutes passed in absolute silence, to the great 
surprise of both Valentine and Benedict, who had con- 
cealed himself again. Then someone tapped gently at 
the door. Valentine did not answer, but Benedict, lean- 
ing out from behind the curtains, heard her hurried, un- 
even breathing. He saw her terror, her pale lips, her 
hands clutching the protecting bolt. " Courage, Valen- 
tine," he was on the point of crying out, " there are two 
of us to sustain the assault ! " when he heard Catherine's 
voice. 

"Open, mademoiselle," she said; "don't be afraid 
any more ; it's 1; and I am alone. Monsieur has gone ; 
he yielded to madame la marquise's arguments and to 
the prayer ttiat he would go away, which I addressed to 
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him in your name. Oh ! we made you out much sicker 
than you are, I trust/' the good woman added, as she 
entered the room and took Valentine in her arms. *' In 
heaven's name don't take it into your head to be as badly 
off in reality as we boasted that you were ! " 

" Oh I I felt as if I were dying just now," replied Val- 
entine, embracing her ; " but I am better now ; you have 
saved me for a few more hours. After that, may God 
protect me ! " 

"Oh I bless my soul, my dear child, what ideas you 
have ! " said Catherine. " Come, go to sleep. I will 
pass the night by your bed." 

" No, Catherine, go and get some rest. I have kept 
you awake many nights now. Go, I say ; I insist upon 
it. I am better ; 1 shall sleep well. But lock me in and 
take the key, and don't go to bed till the whole house is 
locked up." 

" Oh I never fear. Hark, they are locking up already ; 
don't you hear the big door ? " 

"Yes, it's all right. Good-night, nurse, dear nurse ! " 

The nurse made some further objection to leaving her 
mistress ; she was afraid that Valentine might be worse 
during the night. She yielded at last, and left the room, 
locking the door behind her and taking the key. 

" If you want anything," she called from the corridor, 
"you must ring for me." 

"Yes, never fear ; sleep soundly," Valentine replied. 

She bolted the door, then threw back her dishevelled 
hair and pressed her hands against her forehead, draw- 
ing a long breath like a person relieved of a burden ; then 
she returned to her bed and sank upon it in a sitting 
posture, with the rigidity characteristic of illness and dis- 
couragement. Benedict put out his head and was able 
to see her face. He could have shown himself to her 
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without attracting her attention. With her arms hang- 
ing at her sides and her eyes fixed on the floor, she was 
like a lifeless statue. Her faculties seemed exhausted, 
her heart cold and dead. 



Benedict heard all the doors of the house closed and 
locked one after another. Little by little the footsteps 
of the servants receded from the ground floor ; the reflec- 
tion cast on the foliage by a few stray lamps disappeared ; 
only the sound of the instruments in the distance, and an 
occasional pistol shot, which it is customary in Berri to 
fire at weddings and baptisms as a sign of enjoyment, 
broke the silence at rare intervals. Benedict was in a 
most extraordinary situation, of which he would never 
have dared to dream. That night — that ghastly night 
which he had expected to pass in the agony of Impotent 
rage — had brought him and Valentine together ! Mon- 
sieur de Lansac returned to his quarters alone, and Bene- 
dict, the forsaken, who proposed to blow out his brains 
in a ditch, was locked into that room alone with Valen- 
tine ! He felt a sting of remorse for having denied his 
God, for having cursed the day of his birth. This unfore- 
seen joy, coming so close upon the heels of thoughts of 
murder and suicide, took possession of him with such 
irresistible violence, that it did not occur to him to con- 
template Its terrible sequel. He did not admit to himself 
that, If he should be discovered in that place, Valentine 
was ruined ; he did not ask himself whether that un- 
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hoped-for conquest of an instant of joy would not render 
the necessity of dying even more hateful. He abandoned 
himself to the delirious excitement which such a triumph 
over destiny aroused in him. He pressed both hands 
against his breast to check its frantic palpitations. But 
just as he was on the point of betraying himself by his 
agitation, he paused, mastered by the dread of offending 
Valentine, by that respectful and chaste shyness which 
is the principal characteristic of true love. 

He stood irresolute, his heart overflowing with agoni- 
zing joy and impatience, and was about to take some 
decisive step, when she rang, and in a moment Cath- 
erine appeared. 

"Dear nurse," said Valentine, "you didn't give me 
my potion.** 

••Ah! your portion t" said the good woman. "I 
thought that you would not need to take it to-day. I 
will go to prepare it." 

•• No, that would take too long. Just dissolve a little 
opium in some orange -flower water." 

"But that may do you harm." 

•• No ; opium can never injure me in the state I am !n 



now." 



" I don't know anything about it. You are no doctor ; 
would you like me to go and ask madame la marquise ? " 

••Oh! for heaven's sake, don't do that Don't you 
be afraid. Here, give me the bottle ; I know the dose." 

••Oh ! you put in twice too much." 

•• No, I tell you ; since I am free to sleep at last, 1 pro- 
pose to make the most of it. While I am asleep, I shall 
not have to think." 

Catherine sadly shook her head as she diluted a strong 
dose of opium, which Valentine took in several swallows 
while she undressed ; and, when she was wrapped in her 
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peignoir, she dismissed her nurse once more And went to 
bed. 

Benedict, crouching in his hiding-place» hftd not dared 
to move hand or foot. But the fear of being discovered 
by the nurse was much less painful than that which he 
felt when he was alone with Valentine. After a terrible 
battle with himself, he ventured to raise the curtain 
gently. The rustling of the silk did not wake Valen- 
tine ; the opium was doing its work already. However, 
Benedict fancied that she partly opened her eyes. He 
was frightened and dropped the curtain, the fringe of 
which caught on a bronze candlestick which stood on the 
light stand, and dragged it noisily to the floor. Valentine 
started, but did not come out of her lethargy. There- 
upon, Benedict stood beside her, with even greater lib- 
erty to gaze at her than on the day when he adored her 
reflection in the water. Alone at her feet in the solemn 
silence of the night, protected by that artificial slumber 
which it was not in his power to interrupt, he fancied 
that he was fulfilling a supernatural destiny* He had 
naught to fear from her anger. He could drink his fill 
of the happiness of gazing at her, without being dis- 
turbed in his enjoyment ; he could speak to her unheard, 
tell her of his great love, of his agony, without putting 
to flight that faint, mysterious smile which played about 
her half-parted lips. He could put his lips to hers with 
no fear of being repelled by her. But the certainty of 
impunity did not embolden him to that point. For Val- 
entine was the object of an almost divine adoration \n 
his heart, and she needed no txXexvjt pr^/tection a;^inst 
him. He was her safeguard and defender a^ir»<;t him- 
self. He knelt beside her, and contented hirn^lf '^x^rfh 
taking her hand as it hung over the edge of the b^d, hold- 
Lig rt In hîSy examining with admiration it<» whiteness and 

»3 
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the fineness of the skin, and putting his trembling Sps to 
It. That hand bore the wedding ring, the first link of * 
burdensome and indissoluble chain. Benedict might 
have taken It off and destroyed it, but his heart had re- 
curred to gentler sentiments. He determined to respect 
everything about Valentine, even the emblem of her 
duty. 

For in that ecstasy of rapture he speedily forgot every- 
thing. He deemed himself as fortunate and as sure of 
the future as In the happy days at the farm ; he imag- 
ined that the night would never end, that Valentine 
would never wake, and that he would live out his 
eternity of happiness in that room. 

For a long time that blissful contemplation was with- 
out danger ; the very angels are less pure than the heart 
of a man of twenty when he loves passionately; but he 
trembled when Valentine, excited by one of those happy 
dreams to which opium gives birth, leaned gently toward 
him and feebly pressed his hand, murmuring indistinct 
words. Benedict trembled and moved away from the bed, 
afraid of himself. 

"Oh! Benedict I" said Valentine slowly, In a faint 
voice, " Benedict, was it you who married me to-day ? 
I thought that it was somebody else. Tell me that It was 
really you ! " 

"Yes, it was I, it was I ! " said Benedict, beside him- 
self with excitement, as he pressed to his wildly beating 
heart that soft hand which sought his. 

Valentine, half awake, sat up in bed, with eyelids part- 
ed, and gazed at him with expressionless eyes, wander- 
ing uncertainly in the vague land of dreams. There was 
an expression of something like terror in her features; 
then she closed her eyes, and smiled as her head fell 
back on the pillow. 
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" It was you whom I loved," she said ; " but how did 
they ever allow it ? " 

She spoke so low and her articulation was so indistinct 
that her words fell upon Benedict's ears like the angelic 
murmur one hears in dreams. 

" O my beloved ! " he cried, leaning over, " tell me 
that again, tell me again, and let me die of joy at your 
feet I " 

But Valentine pushed him away. 

" Leave me J " she said. 

And her words became unintelligible. 

Benedict thought that he could understand that she 
took him for Monsieur de Lansac. He called himself by 
name again and again, and Valentine, hovering between 
reality and illusion, now waking, now falling asleep, in- 
nocently revealed all her secrets to him. At one time 
she fancied that Monsieur de Lansac was pursuing her, 
with drawn sword ; she threw herself on Benedict's 
breast, and exclaimed as she put her arms about his 
neck; 

" Let us both die !" 

"Oh! you are right," he cried. "Be mine and let 
us die ! " 

He placed his pistols on the table and strained Valen- 
tine's inert and supple body to his heart. But again 
she said to him : 

" Leave me, my friend ; I am dying of fatigue ; let me 
sleep." 

She rested her head on Benedict's shoulder, and he 
dared not move for fear of disturbing her. It was such 
great joy to him to see her sleeping in his arms ! He 
had already forgotten that there could be any greater 
joy. 

"Sleep, sleep, my life I " he whispered, touching her 
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forehead gently with his lips. " Sleep, my angel ! 
Doubtless you can see the Virgin in heaven ; and she 
smiles upon you, for she protects you. I promise you 
we shall be united there ! " 

He could not resist the temptation to unfasten gently 
her lace cap, and allow that magnificent fair hair, at 
which he had gazed lovingly so many times, to fall in 
waves about them both. How silky and fragrant it was I 
How its cool touch kindled fever and delirious excitement 
in his veins ! A score of times he bit Valentine's sheets 
and his own hands, to cast himself loose from the frenzy 
of his joy by the sensation of physical pain. Seated on 
the edge of that bed, whose fine, perfumed linen made 
him quiver from head to foot, he suddenly fell on his 
knees, seeking to recover his self-control, and confined 
himself to gazing at her. Chastely he drew about her 
the embroidered lawn which protected her pure and un- 
troubled bosom ; he even threw the curtain partly over 
her face, so that he could no longer see her, and could 
thereby muster courage to go away. But Valentine, 
with the longing for air which one feels in sleep, pushed 
the curtain away, and, moving nearer to him, seemed to 
invite his caresses with an artless and trustful air. He 
raised her thick tresses and filled his mouth with them 
to prevent himself from crying out ; he wept with love 
and frenzy. At last, in a moment of indescribable an- 
guish, he bit the round, white shoulder which she uncov- 
ered before him. He bit it cruelly, and she woke, but 
with no indication of suffering. When he saw her sit up 
in bed again, gaze at him more closely, and pass her 
hand over him to make sure that he was not a ghost, 
Benedict, who was kneeling beside her in a sort of 
stupor, thought that he was lost. His blood, which 
was boiling madly in his veins, stood still ; he turned 
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as pale as death, and said to her, not knowing what 
he said : 

** Forgive me, Valentine ; I shall die if you do not take 
pity on me." 

" Pity on you ! " she said, in the loud, sharp tone of 
the somnambulist ; **what is the matter with you ? Are 
you ill ? Come to my arms as you did just now; come. 
Weren't you happy ? " 

"O Valentine ! " cried Benedict, fairly beside himself, 
"do you mean it ? do you recognize me ? do you know 
who I am ? " 

*'Yes," she said, letting her head fall drowsily on his 
shoulder ; ** my dear nurse ! " 

*' No ! no! Benedict ! Benedict ! Do you under- 
stand ? the man who loves you more than life ! Bene- 
dict ! " 

And he shook her to wake her, but that was impos- 
sible. He could arouse in her only the ardor born of 
dreams. But this time her dream was so vivid that he 
was deceived. 

"Yes, it is you," she said, raising her head again, 
" my husband. I know you, my Benedict ; I love you 
too. Kiss me, but do not look at me. Put out the light ; 
let me hide my face on your breast." 

As she spoke, she threw her arms about him and drew 
him toward her with an astounding feverish strength. 
Her cheeks wore a deep flush, her lips glowed with color. 
A sudden, fleeting flame shone in her dull eyes. But 
how could Benedict distinguish that unhealthy excite- 
ment from the passionate frenzy by which he was him- 
self consumed ? He threw himself upon her in despera- 
tion and, on the point of yielding to the violence of his 
agonizing desires, he uttered nervous, heart-rending cries. 
Instantly he heard footsteps, and the key turned in the 
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lock. He had barely time to jump behind the bed; 
Catherine entered. 

She scrutinized Valentine closely ; was evidently sur- 
prised by the disordered condition of her bed, and that 
her sleep should be so agitated. She drew a chair to the 
bed and sat beside her for about a quarter of an hour. 
Benedict supposed that she intended to pass the rest of 
the night there, and he cursed her a thousand times. 
But Valentine, no longer excited by her lover's burning 
breath, relapsed into a state of motionless and peaceful 
torpor. Catherine, reassured as to her condition, con- 
cluded that she herself was dreaming when she thought 
that she heard shrieks. She rearranged the bed, drew 
the clothes over Valentine, replaced her hair under her 
cap, and adjusted the folds of her night-dress over her 
breast to keep off the night air ; then she left the room 
on tiptoe and turned the key twice in the lock. Thus it 
was impossible to make his escape in that way. 

When he found himself once more master of Valen- 
tine, fully realizing now the danger of his position, he 
walked away from the bed in dismay and threw himself 
on a chair at the other end of the room. There he hid 
his face in his hands, and tried to anticipate the conse- 
quences of his night's work. 

He no longer had the ferocious courage which would 
have made it possible for him, a few hours earlier, to kill 
Valentine. After gazing upon her modest and soul-stir- 
ring charms, he felt that he had not the strength to de- 
stroy that lovely work of God : Lansac was the one whom 
he must kill. But Lansac could not die alone ; he him- 
self must follow him to the tomb ; and what would be- 
come of Valentine without lover or husband ? How would 
the death of one benefit her, if the other were not left ? 
And then, who could say that she would not curse the 
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murderer of the husband whom she did not love i She 
was so pure and saintly, by nature so straightforward 
and honorable, would she appreciate the sublimity of a 
devotion which manifested itself by such a barbarous 
deed ? Would not Benedict's memory be hateful and 
painful to her, stained with her husband's blood and 
branded with the terrible name of assassin? 

"Ah ! since I can never possess her," he said to himself; 
" I must see to it that she does not hate my memory 1 I 
will die alone, and perhaps she will venture to weep for 
me in the privacy of her prayers." 

He drew a chair to Valentine's desk ; it contained 
everything necessary for writing. He lighted a candle 
and drew the bed-curtains so that the sight of her might 
not deprive him of the courage to bid her adieu forever. 
He bolted the door to avoid being taken by surprise, and 
wrote to Valentine as follows: 

" It is two o'clock in the morning, and I am alone with 
you, Valentine, alone in your chamber, and you are more 
entirely in my power than you will ever be in your hus- 
band's, for you have told me that you love me; you 
have called me to your heart in the privacy of your 
dreams ; you have almost returned my caresses ; you 
have unconsciously made me the happiest and the most 
miserable of men ; and yet, Valentine, I have respected 
you, amid the tortures of the most terrible frenzy that 
ever swallowed up the faculties of man. You are still 
lying there, pure and unprofaned at my hands, and you 
can wake without blushing. Oh ! Valentine, I must love 
you very dearly. 

" But, agonizing and incomplete as my happiness has 
been, I must pay for it with my life. After hours like 
those which I have just passed at your knees, with my 
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lips glued to your hand, to your hair, to the unsubstantial 
garment which hardly covers you, I cannot live another 
day. After such transports I cannot return to common- 
place life — ^to the hateful life which I should lead apart 
from you. Have no fear, Valentine ; the man who pos- 
sessed you in his thoughts to-night will never again see 
the sunrise. 

*' Except for this irrevocable resolution, how could I 
have found courage to make my way to this room and to 
dream dreams of happiness ? How could I have dared 
to look at you and speak to you as I have done, even 
while you slept ? All my blood will be too small a 
price to pay for the fate which has sold me such mo- 
ments as these. 

'*You must know all, Valentine. I came here to kill 
your husband. W^hen 1 found that he had escaped me, 
I determined to kill you and myself. Have no fear ; 
when you read this, my heart will have ceased to beat ; 
but to-night, Valentine, at the very moment that you 
called me to your arms, a loaded pistol was pointed at 
your head. 

*' But 1 had not the courage — I should never have it. 
If 1 could kill you and myself with the same shot, it 
would have been done before this ; but I should be com- 
pelled to see you suffer, to see your blood flow, your 
heart fight against death ; and, though that sight should 
last but a second, that second alone would contain more 
agony than my whole life has known. 

'* Live, therefore, and let your husband live also. 
The letting him live is even more painful than the 
respect for you which tied my hands just now as I stood, 
dying with desire, at the foot of your bed. It costs me 
more to renounce the satisfaction of my hatred than it 
costs me to overcome my love ; but it may be that his 
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death would bring dishonor upon you. Thus to exhibit 
my jealousy to the world would, perhaps, reveal your 
love as well as my own ; for you love me, Valentine, 
you told me so just now, involuntarily. And last even- 
ing, in the field, when you were weeping on my breast, 
was not that love too ? Oh ! do not wake ; let me carry 
that belief with me to the tomb. 

** My suicide will not compromise you ; you alone will 
know for whom I die. The surgeon's scalpel will not 
disclose your name written on my heart, but you will 
know that its last pulsations were for you. 

"Adieu, Valentine ; adieu, thou first and only love of 
my life ! Many others will love you, as who would not ? 
But you will have been loved once and once only as you 
deserve to be loved. The heart which you have loved 
must needs return to God's bosom, in order not to degen- 
erate on earth. 

''After I am gone, Valentine, what will your life be ? 
Alas ! I do not know. Doubtless you will submit to your 
lot. My memory will grow dim ; you will put up with 
all that seems hateful to you to-day — ^indeed you will 
have to do it. O Valentine, I spare your husband so 
that you may not curse me, and that God may not shut 
me out of heaven, where a place is reserved for you. O 
God, protect me ! O Valentine, pray for me ! 

"Adieu ! I have just been to your bedside ; you are 
sleeping quietly. Oh ! if you knew how lovely you are I 
Never, oh ! never, can a man's heart contain without 
bursting all the love which I have for you. 

" If the soul is not an empty breath which the wind 
blows away, mine will live always near you. 

"At eve, when you go to the end of the field, think 
of me if the breeze plays with your hair, and if, amid its 
cool caresses, you suddenly feel a burning breath ; at 
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night, in your dreams, if a mysterious kiss grazes your 
cheek, remember Benedict." 

He folded the letter and placed it on the table where 
his pistols lay, which Catherine had almost touched 
without seeing them. He uncocked them, put them in 
his pocket, leaned over Valentine, gazed at her with rap- 
ture for the first and last time ; then he rushed to the 
window, and, with the courage of a man who has noth- 
ing to risk, dropped to the ground at the peril of his life. 
He might fall thirty feet, or be shot for a thief ; but what 
did it matter to him ? Only the fear of compromising 
Valentine led him to take precautions against waking 
anyone. Despair gave him superhuman strength ; for, 
to anyone who observes in cold blood the distance be- 
tween the second floor and ground-floor windows of the 
château of Raimbault, and the bare face of the wall with 
no projection or foothold, such an undertaking would 
seem utterly incredible. 

Nevertheless, he reached the ground without arousing 
anyone, and climbed the wall into the open country. 

The first rays of dawn were whitening the horizon. 
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Valentine, more exhausted by such sleep than she 
would have been by a sleepless night, woke very late. 
The sun was high and hot in the heavens ; myriads of 
insects buzzed in its rays. Buried for a long time in the 
indolent torpor which follows one's waking, Valentine 
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did not try at first to collect her thoughts ; she listened 
indifferently to the innumerable noises of the air and the 
fields. She did not suffer, because she had forgotten 
many things, and was in ignorance of many more. 

She sat up to take a glass of water from the table, and 
found Benedict's letter. She turned it over slowly in her 
fingers, not conscious of what she was doing. At last 
she looked at it, and, on recognizing the writing, start- 
ed, and opened it with a convulsive hand. The curtain 
had fallen ; her whole life was laid bare before her eyes. 

On hearing her heart-rending shrieks, Catheriqe 
hastened to her side. The good woman's face was in- 
tensely agitated : Valentine instantly realized the truth. 

'* Speak ! " she cried ; ''where is Benedict ? what has 
become of Benedict ? " 

And observing the nurse's distress and consternation, 
she added, clasping her hands : 

*'0 mon Dieu I it is really true, it is all over ! 

**Alas ! mademoiselle, how do you know about it ? 
said Catherine, sitting down on the bed. "Who could 
have come into this room ? I had the key in my pocket. 
Did you hear anything ? But Mademoiselle Beaujon 
told me about it in such a low tone, for fear of waking 
you. I knew that the news would make you unhappy." 

"Ah ! it is indeed everything to me ! " cried Valentine 
impatiently, springing suddenly to her feet. *' Speak, I 
say ! What has become of Benedict ? " 

Terrified by her vehemence, the nurse hung her head 
and dared not reply. 

" He is dead, I know it ! " said Valentine, falling back 
on her bed, pale and gasping for breath ; " but how long 
since ? " 

"Alas ! " said the nurse, " no one knows ; the unfor- 
tunate young man was found on the edge of the field this 
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morning at daybreak. He was lying in a ditch and cov- 
ered with blood. The farmers from the Croix-Bleue 
found him when they were going to pasture with their 
cattle, and they carried him to his house at once. He 
had a pistol bullet in his head, and the pistol was still in 
his hand. The law people met there right away. Ah ! 
mon Dieu! what a misfortune ! What can have made that 
young man so unhappy ? Nobody can say that it was 
poverty. Monsieur Lhéry loved him like his own son, 
and Madame Lhéry, what will she say? It will be a 
terrible blow to them.*' 

Valentine was not listening ; she had fallen back upon 
her bed, cold and stiff. In vain did Catherine try to 
rouse her by calling her name and by her caresses ; she 
was like one dead. The good nurse, trying to open her 
clinched hands, found a crumpled letter in them. She 
did not know how to read, but she had that instinct 
which warns us that the person we love is in danger ; 
she took the letter from her and concealed it carefully 
before calling for help. 

Valentine's chamber was soon full of people, but all 
their efforts to revive her were fruitless. A physician 
who was hastily summoned found a very serious cerebral 
congestion, and succeeded, by bleeding her, in restoring 
the circulation ; but that state of unconsciousness was 
succeeded by convulsions, and for a week Valentine 
hovered between life and death. 

The nurse was careful to say nothing as to the cause 
of her mistress's dangerous agitation. She told the 
physician alone, under the seal of secrecy. This is how 
she was forced to believe that there was, behind all 
these distressing events, a liaison which no one must be 
allowed to suspect. Finding that Valentine was a little 
better after the bloodletting, on the day of the event 
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which caused her illness, she began to reflect upon the 
supernatural way in which her young mistress had been 
informed of that event. The letter she found in her hand 
reminded her of the note which she had been asked to 
give her on the previous day, before the wedding, and 
which had been handed to her by Benedict's old house- 
keeper. Happening to go down for a moment to the 
butler's pantry, she heard the servants discussing the 
cause of the suicide, and saying to one another, under 
their breath, that Pierre Blutty and Benedict had quar- 
relled the night before on the subject of Mademoiselle de 
Raimbault. They added that Benedict was still living, 
and that the same physician who was attending Valen- 
tine had dressed his wound in the morning, and had re- 
fused to give a positive opinion as to his condition. One 
bullet had entered his forehead and come out above the 
ear. That wound, although serious, might not prove 
fatal ; but no one knew how many bullets there were in 
the pistol. It might be that a second one had lodged in 
the skull, and in that case the respite which the wounded 
man was enjoying at that moment might serve simply to 
prolong his suffering. 

Thus it was proved to Catherine's satisfaction that 
that catastrophe and the painful events immediately pre- 
ceding it were directly responsible for Valentine's alarm- 
ing condition. The good creature fancied that a gleam 
of hope, however feeble it might be, would have more 
effect upon her mistress's trouble than all the physician's 
remedies. She hurried to Benedict's cottage, which was 
only half a league from the château, and assured herself 
with her own eyes that the poor fellow was still alive. 
Many neighbors, drawn thither by curiosity rather than 
concern, were gathered about the door, but the physician 
had given orders titat only a few should be admitted. 
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and Monsieur Lhéry, who was installed by the dying 
man's bedside, allowed Catherine to enter only after 
much resistance. Madame Lhéry was still in ignorance 
of the sad news ; she had gone to Pierre Blutty's farm 
to pay the wedding visit. 

Catherine, after examining the wounded man and ask- 
ing Lhéry's opinion, turned away, knowing as little as 
before of the probable results of the wound, but fully 
enlightened as to the cause of the suicide. Just as she 
was leaving the house, she happened to glance at a chair 
on which Benedict's blood-stained clothes had been 
placed. She started, and as it always happens, do what 
we will, that our eyes are attracted by a shocking or 
disgusting object, Catherine could not remove hers from 
that chair, and she discovered there a handkerchief of 
India silk, horribly stained with blood. She instantly 
recognized the kerchief which she herself had tied about 
Valentine's neck when she left the house on the evening 
before the wedding, and which she had lost during her 
walk in the fields. That was an indisputable ray of 
light ; so she took advantage of a moment when no one 
was looking at her to possess herself of the handker- 
chief, which might have compromised Valentine, and 
thrust it in her pocket. 

When she returned to the château, she lost no time in 
concealing it in her room, and gave no further thought 
to it. On the rare occasions when she was left alone 
with Valentine, she tried to make her understand that 
Benedict might be saved, but it was all in vain. Valen- 
tine's mental faculties seemed to be completely exhaust- 
ed ; she did not raise her eyelids to see who spoke to her. 
If she had any thought at all in her mind, it was one 
of satisfaction to see that she was dying. 

A week passed in this way. Then there was a per- 
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ceptible change for the better ; Valentine seemed to re- 
cover her memory, and found relief in floods of tears. 
But as no one could induce her to divulge the cause of 
her grief, they believed that there was still some trouble 
with the brain. The nurse alone was on the watch for 
a favorable moment to speak, but Monsieur de Lansac, 
being on the eve of going away, moiU it his duty not to 
leave his wife's apartments. 

Monsieur de Lansac had received his appointment as 
first secretary of Embassy — hitherto he had been only 
second secretary — and, at the same time, orders to join 
his chief at once, and to start for Russia, with or with- 
out his wife. 

Monsieur de Lansac had never really intended to take 
his wife abroad with him. In the days when he had 
been most fascinating to Valentine, she had asked him 
if he would take her to his post of duty, and he, in order 
not to fall short of the devotion which he affected, had 
answered that it was his most fervent wish never to be 
parted from her. But he had secretly determined to use 
all his adroitness and, if necessary, his authority, to pre- 
serve his wandering life from domestic annoyances. 
Thus the coincidence of an illness, which was no longer 
desperate, but which threatened to be of long duration, 
with the necessity of leaving France immediately, was 
favorable to Monsieur de Lansac's interests and desires, 
Although Madame de Raimbault was very shrewd ir 
financial matters, she had allowed herself to be com' 
pletely circumvented by the far superior skill of her son^ 
in-law. The marriage contract, after discussions most 
revolting as to substance, but most refined as to form, 
had been drawn altogether in Monsieur de Lansac's favor, 
He had availed himself to the greatest possible extent 
of the elasticity of the laws, to make himself master of 
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his wife's fortune, and he had made the contracting par- 
ties consent to offer his creditors flattering expectations 
based on the estate of Raimbault. These trifling pecu- 
liarities of his conduct had come very near breaking off 
the marriage ; but, by dint of flattering all the countess's 
pet ambitions, he had succeeded in obtaining a stronger 
hold upon her than before. As for Valentine, she was so 
ignorant of business, and had such a distaste for it, that 
she agreed, without understanding anything about it, to 
whatever was demanded of her. 

So it was that Monsieur de Lansac, seeing that his debts 
were paid, so to speak, left Raimbault with no great 
regret for his wife, and he rubbed his hands as he felici- 
tated himself inwardly upon having brought so delicate 
and advantageous an affair to a satisfactory conclusion. 
His orders to repair to his post arrived most opportunely 
to relieve him from the difficult part he had been playing 
at Raimbault since his marriage. Suspecting, perhaps, 
that a thwarted fancy was the cause of Valentine's dis- 
tress and illness, and, at all events, bitterly aggrieved 
by the feeling which she manifested for him, he had had 
no excuse thus far for showing his irritation. Under the 
eyes of those two mothers, who made a great parade of 
their affection and their anxiety, he dared not allow the 
ennui and impatience which consumed him to make 
themselves manifest. So that his situation was extreme- 
ly trying ; whereas, by going away for an indefinite time, 
he would avoid, in addition, the disagreeable conse- 
quences sure to result from the forced sale of the Raim- 
bault estates ; for his principal creditor was imperatively 
demanding the amount of his claim, which was about 
five hundred thousand francs ; and before long that 
beautiful domain, which Madame de Raimbault had 
taken so much pride in improving, would be, to her 
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unbounded disgust, dismembered and reduced to paltry 
dimensions. 

At the same time. Monsieur de Lansac would escape 
from the tears and whims of a newly-married wife. 

" In my absence," he said to himself, " she will have a 
chance to accustom herself to the idea of having given 
up her liberty. Her placid and retiring nature will ac- 
commodate itself to the quiet and secluded life to which 
1 leave her ; or, if her repose is disturbed by some ro- 
mantic love-affair, why, she will have time to cure her- 
self of it or tire of it before 1 return." 

Monsieur de Lansac was a man without prejudices, in 
whose eyes all sentiment, all argument, all conviction 
was governed by that omnipotent word which rules the 
universe; money. 

Madame de Raimbault had other estates in various 
provinces, and law-suits everywhere. Law-suits were 
the principal business of her life. She declared that they 
wore her out with fatigue and excitement, but without 
tfiem she would have been bored to death. Since the 
loss of her social grandeur they were all that her activity 
and her love of intrigue had to feed upon. In them, too, 
she vented all the spleen which the vexations of her po- 
sition heaped up in her heart. At that moment, she was 
engaged in a very important suit in Sologne, against the 
inhabitants of a village who disputed her title to a vast 
tract of moorland. The case was about to be tried, and 
the countess was most anxious to be present to spur on 
her counsel, cajole the judges, threaten her opponents; 
in a word, to give free rein to that feverish restlessness 
which is the gnawing worm of minds long fed upon am- 
bition. But for Valentine's illness, she would have gone, 
as she intended, on the day following the wedding, to 
attend personally to that matter ; now, seeing that her 
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daughter was out of danger, and having to be absent but 
a short time, she decided to go with her son-in-law, who 
was going to Paris, and who bade her adieu at the seat 
of the litigation, halfway to the capital. 

Valentine was left alone with her grandmother and 
her nurse, at the château of Raimbault, for several days. 
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One night, Benedict, who had been so crushed hitherto 
by horrible pain that he had been unable to think, woke 
feeling somewhat relieved, and made an effort to recall 
his situation. His head was so swathed in bandages that 
a part of his face was covered. He raised his hand to 
remove the obstacle and to recover the power to use the 
first faculty which comes to life within us — ^sight, which 
precedes even thought. Instantly, a light hand removed 
the pins, lifted a bandage, and enabled him to gratify his 
longing. He glanced at the pale-faced woman who was 
leaning over him, and, by the flickering gleam of a night 
light, distinguished a pure and noble profile which re- 
sembled Valentine's. He thought that he was dreaming, 
and his hand groped for the phantom's. The phantom 
seized his hand and pressed her lips to it. 

"Who are you ? " queried Benedict, with a shudder. 

"Can you ask me ? " replied the voice of Louise. 

The kind-hearted Louise left everything to go to 
nurse her friend. She was at her post day and night, 
hardly allowing Madame Lhéry to relieve her for an 
hour or two in the morning, devoting herself to the de- 
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pressing duties of a nurse at the bedside of a man at the 
point of death, with almost no hope of recovery. How- 
ever, thanks to Louise's wonderful nursing and to his 
own youthful strength, Benedict escaped almost certain 
death, and one day he mustered strength enough to thank 
her and reproach her in the same breath for saving his life. 

"My friend," said Louise, terrified by his mental 
prostration, "if 1 have unfeelingly recalled you to a 
life which my affection has no power to brighten for you, 
I have done it from consideration for Valentine/' 

Benedict started. 

"To preserve her life," continued Louise, "which is 
at this moment in at least as much danger as yours." 

" In danger ? why ? " cried Benedict. 

"When she learned of your madness and your crime, 
Benedict, Valentine, who undoubtedly was tenderly at- 
tached to you, fell suddenly ill. A gleam of hope might 
save her, perhaps, but she doesn't know that you are 
alive and that you may be restored to us." 

"Then let her never know it ! " cried Benedict ; " and 
as the harm is done — as the blow is dealt — let her die 
with me ! " 

As he spoke, he tore the bandage from his wound, and 
would have reopened it, but for Louise, who struggtrd 
manfully with him, and fell to the floor exhau^itrd by 
her exertions and crushed with grief, after saving liifri 
from himself. 

At another time he seemed to emerge from a profound 
torpor, and said to Louivj, 'i!j7x%p\\vji her hand convul- 
sively : 

"Why are you here ? Your ^i^ter n dyin;/, ;ir»d you 
are taking care of me ! " 

Carried away by a wave of \rd%%\ori and 'rx/ it/rffi'mt, 
Louise, forgetting everything, exdgiïrrteâ : 
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"And what if I love you even more dearly than I love 
Valentine ? " 

" In that case you are cursed," replied Benedict, push- 
ing her away with a wild look in his eye, " for you pre- 
fer chaos to light, the devil to the archangel ! You are 
a misérable fool ! Leave this house ! Am I not unhappy 
enough, that you must come and tear my heart with your 
unhappiness ? " 

Louise, utterly overwhelmed, hid her face in the cur- 
tains and wrapped them about her head to stifle her sobs. 
Benedict, too, began to weep, and his tears soothed him. 

A moment later he called her back. 

'* I believe I spoke harshly to you just now," he said ; 
*'you must forgive something to the delirium of fever." 

Louise replied by simply kissing the hand he held out 
to her. Benedict needed all of the little mental force he 
had recovered to endure without an angry outbreak that 
manifestation of love and submission. Let him explain 
it who can. Louise's presence, instead of being a com- 
fort to him, was positively disagreeable ; her attentions 
irritated him. Gratitude contended in his heart with 
impatience and displeasure. To receive from Louise all 
those services, all those tokens of devotion, was like a 
rebuke — a bitter reproach of his love for another. The 
more disastrous that love proved to be to him, the more 
he was offended by the efforts which were made to dis- 
suade him from it. He clung to it as one clings to a 
desperate undertaking, from a feeling of pride. More- 
over, even if his heart had been large enough, in his good 
fortune, to feel any interest in Louise or any compassion 
for her, it had ceased to be so in his despair. He found 
his own misfortunes heavy enough to bear, and this sort 
of appeal to his generosity which Louise ventured to 
make seemed to him the most selfish and ill-timed of de- 
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mands. Such injustice was inexcusable, perhaps, and 
yet is a man's strength always proportioned to his suffer- 
ing ? That is a comforting promise of the Gospel ; but 
who is to hold the scales — who shall be the judge ? 
Does God account to us ? Does he vouchsafe to measure 
the cup after we have drained it ? 

The countess had been absent two days when Bene- 
dict had his most alarming paroxysm of fever. He had 
to be strapped to his bed. A most cruel tyranny is the 
tyranny of friendship. It often forces upon us an exist- 
ence worse than death, and employs arbitrary force to 
bind us to the pillory of life. 

At last Louise, having asked to be left alone with him, 
pacified him by repeating patiently, and again and again, 
the name of Valentine. 

"Well," said Benedict, suddenly, struggling violently 
to rise, and apparently much surprised, ''where is she ? 

" Like you, Benedict, she is at the door of the tomb, 
she replied. " Do you wish to embitter her last moments 
by dying like a madman ? " 

" She is going to die ! " he said with a ghastly smile. 
*'Ah ! God is good ! We shall be united then ! " 

"And suppose she should live ? " said Louise; "sup- 
pose she should order you to live ; suppose that she would 
give you her friendship again as the price of your obedi- 
ence ? " 

" Her friendship ! '* said Benedict, with a contemptuous 
laugh ; " what should I do with it ? You have mine, 
haven't you ? What do you get out of it ? " 

"Oh! you are very cruel, Benedict!" cried Louise 
sorrowfully ; " but what would I not do to save you ? 
Tell me, then, suppose Valentine loves you, suppose I 
have seen her, and heard in her delirium confessions 
which you would never have dared to hope for ? 
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" I have received her confession myself I " replied 
Benedict, with the apparent calmness with which he 
often concealed his most violent excitement. " I know 
that Valentine loves me as I longed to be loved. Now, 
will you make sport of me ? " 

"God forbid!" replied the stupefied Louise. 

Louise had stolen into Valentine's room during the 
previous night. It had been an easy matter for her to 
send word to and win over the nurse, who was devoted 
to her, and had rejoiced to see her at her sister's bedside. 
They had succeeded then in making the unfortunate crea- 
ture understand for the first time that Benedict was not 
dead. At first she had manifested her joy by frantic- 
ally kissing those two to whom she was so dear ; then 
she had relapsed into a state of complete prostration, 
and, at the approach of dawn, Louise had been obliged to 
retire without obtaining a glance or a word from her. 

The next day she learned that Valentine was better, 
and she passed the whole night in attendance on Bene- 
dict, who was worse ; but on the following night, having 
learned that Valentine had had a relapse, she left Bene- 
dict at the height of his paroxysm and went to her sister. 
Dividing her time and attention between her two pa- 
tients, the melancholy but courageous Louise forgot 
herself. 

She found the doctor with Valentine. She was quiet, 
and was sleeping when her sister entered the room. She 
took the doctor aside, deeming it her duty to open her 
heart to him, and to entrust to his sense of delicacy the 
secrets of the two lovers, so that he might be in a po- 
sition to try some more efficacious moral treatment. 

"You have done exceedingly well," the physician 
told her, **to entrust this story to me, but there was no 
need of it ; I should have guessed it even if you had not 
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informed me. I fully understand your scruples in the 
delicate situation in which you are placed by social preju- 
dices and customs ; but I, who am deeply interested in 
obtaining physical results, will undertake to soothe these 
two excited hearts, and to cure one by the other." 

At that moment, Valentine opened her eyes and recog- 
nized her sister. After kissing her, she asked under her 
breath for news of Benedict Thereupon the doctor in- 
terposed : 

" Madame," he said, " I am the one to tell you about 
him, for I have been attending him, and have had the 
good fortune to keep him alive thus far. The friend con- 
cerning whom you are anxious, and who is entitled to the 
friendly interest of every noble and generous heart like 
yours, is now out of danger physically. But his mind is 
very far from making so rapid a recovery, and you 
alone can effect its cure." 

"O mon Dieu!" said the pale-cheeked Valentine, 
clasping her hands and gazing into the physician's face 
with the sad and searching gaze characteristic of the sick. 

"Yes, madame," he continued, "a command from 
your lips, an encouraging, strengthening word alone can 
close that wound. It would have been healed before this 
but for the patient's ghastly persistence in tearing off the 
bandages as soon as the healing begins. Our young 
friend is a prey to profound discouragement, and I have 
no secrets powerful enough to cure mental pain. 1 need 
your assistance ; will you give it to me ? " 

As he spoke, the kind-hearted old country doctor, an 
obscure practitioner, who had staunched the flow of blood 
and tears many a time in his life, took Valentine's hand 
with an affectionate gentleness which was not without 
a touch of old-fashioned gallantry, and gravely kissed it 
after counting the pulse. 
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Valentine, who was too weak to understand what she 
heard, looked at him with ingenuous surprise and a sad 
smile. 

"Well, my dear child,*' said the old man, "will you 
be my assistant, and come with me and complete his 
cure ? " 

Valentine made no other reply than an artlessly eager 
gesture. 

** To-morrow ? " he added. 

** Oh ! instantly ! " she replied in a feeble but pénétra* 
ting voice. 

'* Instantly, my poor child ? " said the doctor, with a 
smile. "Why, look at these candles ! It's two o'clock 
in the morning ; but, if you will promise to be good and 
sleep soundly, and not have another attack of fever be- 
tween now and morning, we will go for a drive in Vav- 
ray wood during the forenoon. There's a little cottage 
in that neighborhood to which you will carry hope and 
life." 

Valentine pressed the old doctor's hand, allowed her- 
self to be dosed with childlike docility, put her arras 
around Louise's neck, and fell asleep peacefully on her 
breast. 

"Can you think of such a thing, Monsieur Faure ? " 
said Louise when she saw that she was dozing. ** How 
do you suppose she will have strength to go out, when 
she was at death's door only a few hours ago ? " 

"She will have strength enough, depend upon it/* 
replied Monsieur Faure. " These nervous attacks weaken 
the body only while the paroxysms last. This one is so 
evidently due to mental causes that a favorable change 
in her ideas should lead to a similar change in the disease. 
Several times since she was first taken sick, I have seen 
Madame de Lansac pass from an alarming state of pros* 
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tratîon to an exhibition of superabundant strength to 
which I would have liked to give something to feed upon. 
There are symptoms of the same sort in Benedict's case ; 
these two people are necessary to each other." 

"Oh ! Monsieur Faure I " said Louise, " aren't we on 
the point of doing something very imprudent ? " 

" 1 don't think so. The passions which are dangerous 
to the existence of individuals as well as of societies are 
the passions which are irritated and inflamed. Have not 
I been young ? Have not I been so madly in love that 1 
lost my wits ? Am I not cured ? Haven't I grown old ? 
Time and experience do everything, 1 tell you. Let these 
poor children get well ; after they have recovered 
strength to live, they will find strength to part. But 
take my advice, and let us hasten the paroxysm of pas- 
^on. Without our help it may burst out in more alarm- 
ing fashion ; by giving it the sanction of our presence, 
we shall allay it somewhat." 

" Oh I 1 would make any sacrifice for him or for her 1 " 
said Louise; "but what will people say about us, Mon- 
sieur Faure ? What a blameworthy part we are going to 
play t " 

" If your conscience doesn't reproach you for it, what 
have you to fear from what men say t Haven't they 
done you all the harm they could do ? Do you owe them 
much gratitude for such indulgence and charity as you 
have found in the world ? " 

The old man's shrewd and affectionate smile made 
Louise blush. She undertook to keep Benedict's house 
clear of indiscreet witnesses ; and, on the following morn- 
ing, Valentine, Monsieur Faure and the nurse, having 
driven for an hour or more in the Vavray wood, alighted 
at a dark and lonely spot, where they told the driver to 
wait for them. Valentine, leaning on her nurse's arm, 
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turned into one of the winding paths which go down into 
the ravine, while Monsieur Faure went ahead to make 
sure that there was no one in the way at Bénédict^s 
house. Louise had sent everybody away on various pre- 
texts ; she was alone with her sleeping patient. The 
doctor had forbidden her to tell him of their visit, fear- 
ing that the suspense would be painful to him and in- 
crease his nervous irritation. 

When Valentine approached the door of the cottage, 
she began to tremble convulsively, but Monsieur Faure 
went to her and said : 

'* Come, madame, this is the time to have courage and 
give some to those who lack it ; remember that my pa- 
tient's life is in your hands." 

Valentine instantly repressed her emotion with that 
strength of soul which shoulddestroy all the arguments of 
materialism, and entered the dismal, dimly-lighted room 
where the wounded man lay between his four green 
serge curtains. 

Louise would have led her sister to Benedict's bedside, 
but Monsieur Faure took her hand. 

"We are in the way here, my dear inquisitive young 
lady," he said; "let us go to admire the vegetables in 
the garden. And do you, Catherine," he said to the 
nurse, "install yourself on this bench, in the doorway ; 
and if anyone appears on the path, clap your hands to 
notify us." 

He led away Louise, who suffered beyond words 
during that interview. We cannot assert tliat an invol- 
untary but stinging jealousy did not count for much in 
the bitterness of her position and in the reproaches which 
she heaped upon herself. 
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At the slight noise made by the curtain rings sliding on 
the rusty pole, Benedict partly rose, half-awake, and 
whispered Valentine's name. He had just seen her in 
his dreams, but, when he saw her standing before him ia 
the flesh, he uttered a cry of joy, which Louise heard in 
the garden, and which pierced her breast. 

"Valentine," he said, "was it your ghost that just 
now called me ? 1 am ready to follow you." 

Valentine sank on a chair. 

" I have come to command you to live," she replied, 
"or to beg you to kill me with you." 

" I should prefer that," said Benedict. 

"O my friend," said Valentine, "suicide is a wicked 
act ; but for that, we should be together in the tomb. 
But God forbids it. He would curse us. He would 
punish us by an everlasting separation. Let us accept 
life, whatever it may bring. Have you not a thought in 
your heart to give you courage ? " 

"What thought, Valentine ? Tell me." 

" Is not my friendship " 

"Your friendship? It is much more than I deserve, 
madame ; so that I do not feel worthy to respond to it, 
and I will not. Ah ! Valentine, you ought to sleep all 
the time, for the purest woman becomes a hypocrite 
when she wakes. Your friendship I " 

"Ohl you are selfish; you care nothing for my re- 
morse I " 

" I respect it, madame ; that is why I wish to die. Why 
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did you come here ? You must throw aside all religion, 
all scruples, and come to me and say : * Live, and I will 
love you ; ' or else stay at home, forget me and let me die. 
Have I asked you for anything ? have I tried to embitter 
your life ? have I made a plaything of your happiness — 
of your principles ? have I so much as implored your 
pity? Look you, Valentine, this compassion for me 
which you display, this humane sentiment which brings 
you here, this friendship which you offer me — ^they are 
all meaningless words, which would have deceived me a 
month ago when I was a child and when a glance from 
you kept me alive for a whole day. Now, I have lived too 
much, I have learned too much about the passions, to be 
blind. I will not carry on a fruitless, insane struggle 
against my fate any longer. You ought to resist me, I 
know ; that you will do it, I have no doubt. You will 
toss me now and then a word of encouragement and com- 
passion, to help me suffer, and even that you will reproach 
yourself for as a crime, and you will have to have abso- 
lution from a priest before you can forgive yourself for 
it. Your life will be made wretched, ruined by me; 
your heart, which has always been serene and un- 
troubled, will be henceforth storm-tossed like mine! 
God forbid ! And I, despite these sacrifices, which seem 
so great to you, I shall be the most miserable of men. 
No, no, Valentine, let us not deceive ourselves. I must 
die. Being the woman that you are, you cannot love me 
without remorse and a tormented conscience ; I do not 
desire a happiness which would cost you so dear. Far 
from blaming you, 1 love you so fervently and so passion- 
ately because of your very virtue and your strength of 
character. So remain as you are ; do not descend to a 
lower level to be with me. Live and deserve heaven 
hereafter. For myself, my heart is in hell, and I propose 
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to go thither. Adieu, Valentine ; you came to bid me 
adieu, and I thanit you." 

This harangue, of which Valentine felt the whole force 
only too keenly, drove her to despair. She could think 
of nothing to reply, and she buried her face in the bed, 
weeping bitterly. Valentine's greatest charm was her 
frankness in revealing her feelings, seeking to deceive 
neither herself nor others. 

Her grief produced more effect upon Benedict than any- 
thing she could have said. When he saw that that noble 
and upright heart was breaking at the thought of losing 
him, he reproached himself bitterly. He seized Valen- 
tine's hands ; she rested her head on his hands and 
drenched them with tears. At that his heart was inun- 
dated, as it were, with joy and courage and repentance. 

"Forgive me, Valentine," he cried, " I am a coward 
and a villain to make you cry like this. No, no, I do not 
deserve such regret and such love ; but God is my wit- 
ness that I will make myself worthy of them ! Give me 
nothing, promise me nothing ; simply command and I 
will obey. Ah ! yes, it is my duty ; rather than cost 
you one tear, I must live, unhappy though I may be ! 
But, with the memory of what you have done for me to- 
day, I shall not be unhappy, Valentine. I swear that I will 
endure everything, that I will never complain, that I will 
not seek to force sacrifices and battles upon you. Just 
tell me that you will pity me sometimes in the secret 
depths of your heart ; say that you will love Benedict in 
silence and on God's bosom. But no, say nothing, have 
you not told me everything ? Can I not see how un- 
grateful and stupid I am to demand anything more than 
these tears and this silence ? " 

Is not the language of love a strange thing ? and, to an 
indifferent spectator, what an inexplicable contradiction is 
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presented by that oath of stoicism and virtue, sealed by 
kisses of fire, in the shadow of heavy curtains surrouod- 
ing a bed of love and pain ? If we could bring to life 
the first man to whom God gave a mate, with a bed of 
moss and the solitude of the forest, perhaps we should 
seek in vain in that primitive heart for the power of 
loving. Of how much of grandeur and poesy should we 
find him ignorant! And what should we say if we 
should discover that he was inferior to the degenerate 
man of our civilization ? that that muscular body con- 
tained only a passionless, listless heart ? 

But no, man has not changed, but his strength is ex- 
erted against different obstacles, that is all. Formerly 
he subdued bears and tigers ; to-day he contends against 
society, with all its errors and its ignorance. Therein lies 
his strength, his courage, and, it may be, his glory. 
Physical power is succeeded by moral power. As the 
muscular system became weaker in successive genera* 
tions, the human mind increased in vigor and strength. 

Valentine's recovery was rapid ; Benedict's was slower, 
but miraculous none the less to those who did not know 
the secret of it. Madame de Raimbault, having won her 
suit — a triumph of which she claimed all the honor — re- 
turned to the chateau and passed a few days with Valen- 
tine. She was no sooner assured of her recovery than 
she started for Paris. It seemed to her that she was 
twenty years younger when she felt that she was rid of 
the duties of maternity. Valentine, thenceforth entirely 
free, and sovereign mistress of her château of Raimbault, 
was left alone with her grandmother, who was not, as we 
know, a troublesome guardian. 

Then it was that Valentine determined to be really 
united to her sister. It required only Monsieur de Lan- 
sac's consent, for the marchioness would certainly be 
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overjoyed to see her granddaughter. But Monsieur de 
Lansac had never committed himself definitely enough 
on the subject to inspire Louise with confidence, and 
Valentine, too, was beginning to have serious doubts of 
her husband's sincerity. 

Nevertheless, she determined at any risk to offer her 
a home in her house, and to display her affection openly, 
as a sort of reparation for all that she had suffered from 
her family ; but Louise positively refused. 

"No, dear Valentine," she said, "I will never allow 
you to run the risk of displeasing your husband for my 
sake. My pride would be wounded by the thought that 
I was in a house from which I might be driven out. It 
is much better that we should live as we are living. We 
are at liberty now to see each other, and what more do 
we want ? In any event, I could not stay long at Raim- 
bault. My son's education is far from being finished, 
and 1 must stay in Paris to superintend it a few years 
more. There we can meet even more freely ; but let 
our intimacy remain a pleasant mystery between us. 
The world would certainly blame you for giving me your 
hand — your mother would almost curse you. Those two 
are the unjust masters of whom we must stand in awe, 
and whose laws we could not openly defy with impunity. 
Let us stay as we are ; Benedict still needs my care. In 
a month at most I shall have to go away ; meanwhile, I 
will try to see you every day." 

They did, in fact, have frequent interviews. There 
was a pretty little pavilion in the park, which Monsieur 
de Lansac had occupied during his stay at Raimbault ; 
Valentine had it fitted up as a sort of study. She carried 
her books thither and her easel ; she passed a part of 
every day there, and in the evening Louise would join 
her there and talk with her two or three hours. Despite 
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these precautions, Louise's identity was now well under- 
stood in the neighborhood, and the report had finally 
reached the ears of the old marchioness. At first slie 
had felt a thrill of joy as keen as it was possible for her 
to feel, and had made up her mind to send for her grand- 
daughter and embrace her, for Louise had been for a long 
time dearer to the marchioness than anything else in the 
world ; but her companion, who was a staid and prudent 
person and held her mistress in complete subjection, had 
reminded her that Madame de Raimbault would surely 
learn sooner or later what she had done, and might wreak 
vengeance on her for it. 

" But what have I to fear from her now ? '* the mar- 
chioness had replied. "Isn't my pension to be paid 
henceforth by Valentine ? Am I not in Valentine's 
house ? and if Valentine sees her sister in secret, as we 
are told, wouldn't she be delighted to have me share her 
pleasure ? " 

"Madame de Lansac," replied the old lady's maid, 
" is dependent on her husband, and you know very well 
that you and Monsieur de Lansac do not always get on 
together. Look out, madame la marquise, that you don't 
imperil the comfort of your old age by a rash act. Your 
granddaughter can't be very eager to see you, as she 
hasn't sent you word of her arrival in the province ; Ma- 
dame de Lansac herself has not thought it best to entrust 
her secret to you. My advice, therefore, is that you do just 
as you have done heretofore ; that is to say, pretend not to 
see the danger to which others are exposing themselves, 
and try to ensure your own tranquillity at any price." 

This advice was too powerfully seconded by the mar- 
chioness's own nature to be disregarded ; so she closed 
her eyes to everything that was going on about her, and 
matters remained where they were. 
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Athénaîs had been very cruel to Pierre Blutty at first, 
and yet it had afforded her a certain pleasure to observe 
the obstinacy with which he fought against her disdain. A 
man like Monsieur de Lansac would have retired offended 
at the first refusal, but Pierre Blutty had a diplomacy of 
his own which was no less effective than some others. 
He saw that his ardent endeavor to earn his wife's for- 
giveness, the humility with which he implored her, and 
the somewhat ridiculous account of his martyrdom, with 
which he regaled some thirty auditors, flattered the young 
country maiden's vanity. When his friends left him on 
his wedding-night, although he had not been restored to 
favor ostensibly, a significant smile which he bestowed 
upon them gave them to understand that he was not in 
such a despairing frame of mind as he chose to make 
it appear. The fact was that he had conceived the scheme 
of allowing Athénaîs to barricade the door of her bedroom, 
and then climbing in the window. It would be difficult 
to avoid being touched by the determination of a man 
who runs the risk of breaking his neck to obtain you ; 
and, on the following day, when the news of Benedict's 
death was brought to the farm in the middle of breakfast, 
Athénaîs's hand was in her husband's, and every reso- 
lute glance from the farmer brought a flush to the lovely 
cheek of the farmer's wife. 

But the story of the catastrophe aroused the expiring 
tempest anew. Athénaîs gave vent to piercing shrieks, 
and had to be taken from the room. The next day, as 
soon as she learned that Benedict was not dead, she in- 
sisted on going to see him. Blutty realized that that was 
not the moment to thwart her, especially as her father 
and mother set her the example and hastened to the 
dying man's cottage. He thought that he would do well 
to go there himself, and thus show his new family that 

IS 
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he was disposed to defer to their wishes. This mark of 
submission could not imperil his pride so far as Benedict 
was concerned, as he was not in a condition to recognize 
him. 

So he escorted Athénais, and, although his interest was 
not very sincere, he behaved decently enough to deserve 
honorable mention from her. That evening, despite the 
remonstrances of her daughter, who wished to pass the 
night in attendance on the sick man, Madame Lhéry or- 
dered her to start for home with her husband. Tête-à- 
téte in the carriole, the husband and wife sulked at first, 
and then Pierre Blutty changed his tactics. Instead of 
seeming offended by the tears which his wife shed over 
her cousin, he began to deplore Benedict's misfortune 
with her and to pronounce the dying man's funeral ora- 
tion. Athénaîs, did not expect such generosity ; she of- 
fered her husband her hand and said, moving closer to him : 

** You have a good heart, Pierre ; I will try to love 
you as you deserve." 

When Blutty found that Benedict did not die, he was 
a little more disturbed by his wife's visits to the cottage 
in the ravine. However, he gave no sign ; but, when 
Benedict was sufficiently recovered to get up and walk, 
he was conscious that his hatred of him came to life again, 
and he decided that it was time to exert his authority. 
He was in his right, as the peasants say so slyly when 
they can add the support of the laws to that of their con- 
sciences. Benedict no longer needed his cousin's atten- 
tions, and the interest in him which she displayed could 
not fail to compromise her. When he placed these argu- 
ments before his wife, there was in his voice and his 
expression a flavor of determination with which she was 
not familiar, and which served admirably to convince her 
that the time had come to obey. 
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She was depressed for a few days, then she made the 
best of it ; for, although Pierre Blutty was beginning to 
play the husband in certain directions, in all others he 
had remained the passionate lover ; and his conduct was 
an excellent example of the difference in the prejudices 
of different classes of society. A man of quality and a 
bourgeois would both have considered themselves com- 
promised by their wife's love for another man. The 
fact being established before marriage, they would not 
have married her, or public opinion would have branded 
them ; if they had been betrayed after marriage, they 
would have been pursued by ridicule. On the other 
hand, the bold and shrewd manner in which Blutty man- 
aged the whole affair was most creditable to him in the 
eyes of his equals. 

" Look at Pierre Blutty," they would say to one an- 
other when they wished to cite an example of determina- 
tion. ** He married a very coquettish, very headstrong 
little woman, who hardly took the trouble to conceal her 
love for another man, and who, on her wedding-day, 
kicked up a row in order to have an excuse for leaving 
him. Well, he wasn't frightened off ; he has succeeded 
not only in making her obey him, but in making her love 
him. There's a fellow who knows what he's about. 
There's no danger of anyone making sport of him." 

And, taking pattern by Pierre Blutty, every young 
fellow in the neighborhood vowed inwardly that he would 
not take his wife's initial cruelty too seriously. 
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Valentine had paid more than one visit to the cottage 
in the ravine. At first, her presence had allayed Bene* 
diet's irritation; but as soon as he had recovered his 
strength, as she then ceased to visit him, his love be- 
came bitter and intensely painful to him ; his position 
seemed to him intolerable. Louise was forced to consent 
to take him to the pavilion in the park now and then, in 
the evening. Poor, weak-minded Louise, being abso* 
lutely under his domination, felt profound remorse, and 
could invent no excuses to offer Valentine for her impru- 
dence. Valentine, for her part, made no attempt to avoid 
perils in which she was not sorry to have her sister for 
a confederate. She allowed herself to be swept along 
by her destiny, refusing to look forward, and found in 
Louise's lack of foresight excuses for her own weak* 
ness. 

Valentine was not naturally passionate, but fate seemed 
to take pleasure in forcing her into exceptional situations 
and surrounding her with perils which were beyond her 
strength. Love has caused many suicides, but it is 
doubtful whether many women ever saw at their feet 
the man who had tried to blow out his brains for love of 
them. If we could bring the dead to life, doubtless 
feminine generosity would pardon such vehement devo- 
tion in many instances ; and, while nothing touches a 
woman's heart more keenly than the suicide of a lover, 
nothing is more flattering to the secret vanity which finds 
its place in all human passions. And that was Valen- 
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tine's situation. Benedict's forehead, still furrowed by a 
broad scar, was always before her eyes, like the seal of 
a terrible oath, the sincerity of which she could not ques- 
tion. Valentine could not use against Benedict those re- 
fusals to believe, that distrustful raillery to which all 
women resort to avoid the necessity of pitying and com- 
forting us. He had proved his sincerity; his was not 
one of those indefinite threats by which women are so 
often imposed upon. Although the broad, deep wound 
was closed, Benedict would bear all his life its indelible 
scar. A score of times during his illness he had tried to 
reopen it ; he had torn away the bandages and parted 
the edges. That firm determination to die no one but 
Valentine had been able to shake. It was at her com- 
mand, in answer to her prayers, that he had abandoned 
it. But had Valentine herself clearly understood to what 
extent she had pledged herself to him by demanding that 
sacrifice ? 

Benedict could not shut his eyes to the fact that, when 
he was apart from her, he formed a thousand audacious 
schemes ; he persisted in grasping at new hopes. He 
said to himself that Valentine no longer had the right to 
refuse him anything ; but as soon as he found himself 
once more under the influence of her pure glance, of her 
dignified and gentle manners, he stopped short, com- 
pletely subjugated, and deemed himself fortunate to 
obtain the faintest indications of friendship. 

Meanwhile, their situation became constantly more 
hazardous. To throw their real feelings off the scent, 
they treated each other like intimate friends ; this was 
an additional imprudence, for even the chaste Valentine 
could not deceive herself. In order to make their inter- 
views less stormy, Louise, who tortured her brain to 
devise some means, conceived the idea of music. She 
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was something of an accompanist, and Benedict sang 
beautifully. This put the finishing touch to the perils 
by which they were encompassed. To placid and un» 
troubled minds music may seem a pleasing art, a frivo- 
lous and innocent amusement ; to impassioned souls it is 
the source of all poetic feeling, the expression of every 
strong passion. It was thus that Benedict understood 
it. He knew that the human voice, modulated by the 
heart, is the swiftest, the most forcible instrument of the 
feelings ; that it appeals to the intelligence of others more 
powerfully than when it is cooled by the developments of 
ordinary speech. Thought, in the guise of melody, is 
noble, poetic and beautiful. 

Valentine, recently subjected to the trial of a very vio- 
lent attack of hysteria, was still subject at certain hours 
to a sort of feverish excitement. Those hours Benedict 
passed in her company, and he frequently sang to her. 
Valentine would shiver from head to foot ; all her blood 
collected in her heart and her brain ; she alternated be- 
tween devouring heat and deadly cold. She pressed her 
hands against her heart to keep it from bursting through 
its walls, for it throbbed so fiercely at certain tones from 
Benedict's chest and his heart. When he sang, he was 
handsome, in spite of, or rather because of, the mutila- 
tion of his forehead. He loved Valentine passionately, 
and had proved it beyond question. Was not that 
enough to embellish him a little in her eyes. And, then, 
his eyes were marvellously brilliant. When he sat at 
the piano, in the semi-darkness, she could see them 
gleaming like two stars. When, in the uncertain glim- 
mer of twilight, she looked upon that broad, white fore- 
head, heightened in effect by the abundant masses of 
black hair, that flashing eye and that long, pale face, 
whose features, seen indistinctly in the shadow, ap- 
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peared in a thousand strange aspects, Valentine was 
frightened: it seemed to her that she saw in him the 
bleeding spectre of the man who had loved her ; and if 
he sang in a hollow, melancholy voice some fragment of 
Zingarelli's Romeo, she felt so moved by superstitious 
fear that she shuddered and drew closer to her sister. 

These scenes of silent and restrained passion toolc 
place in the pavilion in the park, to which she had sent 
her piano, and where Louise and Benedict, after a time, 
passed every evening with her. During the summer 
evenings Valentine adopted the custom of having no 
light, so that Benedict might not detect the violent emo- 
tion which often took possession of her. Benedict would 
sing something from memory ; then they would walk a 
little in the park or sit by the window, talking and in- 
haling the pleasant odor of the wet foliage after a shower, 
or they would go to look at the moon from the top of 
the hill. That life would have been delightful if it could 
have lasted, but Valentine knew full well, from the stings 
of remorse, that it had already lasted too long. 

Louise did not leave them for an instant. This con- 
stant watch on Valentine seemed to her a duty, but that 
duty often became a heavy burden to her ; for she real- 
ized that it was largely influenced by her own jealousy, 
and she suffered ail the torture of a noble heart at strife 
with honorable sentiments. 

One evening, when Benedict seemed to her more ani- 
mated than usual, his ardent glances and the tone of his 
voice when he spoke of Valentine caused her such pain 
that she withdrew, discouraged by her suffering and by 
the rôle she was playing. She went out to meditate 
alone in the park. Benedict's heart beat frantically 
when he saw that he was alone with Valentine. She 
tried to speak on indifferent subjects, but her voice trem- 
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bled. Afraid of herself, she was ^lent for a few mo- 
ments, then asked him to sing ; but his voice produced 
a still more violent effect on her nerves, and she left the 
room, leaving him alone at the piano. Benedict was 
piqued, and continued to sing. Meanwhile, Valentine 
had seated herself under the trees on the terrace, a few 
steps from the open window. Benedict's voice had a 
softer, more caressing sound, as it was borne to her ears 
by the fragrant evening breeze, amid the rustling leaves. 
All about her was fragrance and melody. She hid her 
face in her hands, and allowed her tears to flow, yield- 
ing to one of the most irresistible fascinations that ever 
woman faced. Benedict ceased to sing, and she hardly 
noticed it, so completely under the spell was she. He 
walked to the window and saw her. 

The salon was on the ground floor ; he leaped through 
the window and sat down at her feet. As she did not 
speak, he feared that she was ill, and ventured gently 
to remove her hands. Then he saw her tears, and ut- 
tered a cry of surprise and triumph. Valentine, over- 
whelmed with shame, tried to hide her face against her 
lover's breast. How happened it that their lips met ? 
Valentine tried to protect herself ; Benedict had not the 
strength of mind to obey. Before Louise had joined them, 
they had exchanged twenty oaths of love, twenty fervent 
kisses. Louise, where were you then ? 
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From that moment the danger became imminent. Bene- 
dict was so happy that he was proud of his happiness, and 
began to despise danger. He scoffed at destiny, and said 
to himself that with Valentine's love he could overcome 
all obstacles. The pride of triumph made him overbold ; 
he would not listen to Louise's scruples. Moreover, he 
was free from the species of dependence upon her to 
which her nursing and her devotion had subjected him. 
Since he had completely recovered, Louise had been 
living at the farm, and at night they went separately to 
join Valentine at the pavilion. It happened several times 
that Louise arrived considerably later than he ; some- 
times, too, it happened that Louise could not go at all, 
and Benedict passed long evenings alone with Valentine. 
The next day, when Louise questioned her sister, it was 
always easy to divine from her confusion the nature of 
the interview she had had with her lover ; for it was im- 
possible that Valentine's secret could be a secret to Louise 
any longer ; she was too much interested in detecting it 
not to have succeeded long before. Nothing more was 
lacking to her unhappiness, and it was intensified by the 
feeling that she was incapable of applying any remedy. 
Louise felt that her weakness would cause Valentine's 
ruin. If she had had no other motive than her interest 
in her sister, she would not have hesitated to open her 
eyes to the perils of her situation ; but, devoured by 
jealousy as she was, and retaining none the less all her 
pride, she preferred to imperil Valentine's happiness 
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rather than yield to a feeling which brought the blush 
of shame to her cheeks There was some selfishness in 
her unselfishness. 

She determined to return to Paris in order to put an end 
to the torture she was undergoing, without having fixed 
upon any plan to save her sister. She simply resolved 
to inform her of her approaching departure ; and one 
evening, when Benedict took his leave, instead of going 
down with him, she told Valentine that she wanted to 
speak with her a moment. Her words offended Benedict; 
he was constantly beset by the idea that Louise, stung 
by remorse, desired to injure him in Valentine's eyes. 
That idea served to embitter him still more against that 
generous and self-sacrificing woman, and made him bear 
the burden of gratitude to her grudgingly and angrily. 

"Sister," said Louise, "the time has come when 1 
must leave you. I cannot stay away from my boy any 
longer. You do not need me any more, and 1 am going 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow! " cried Valentine, in dismay. "You are 
going to leave me, to leave me all alone, Louise ? Why, 
what will become of me ? " 

"Aren't you well again ? aren't you happy and free, 
Valentine ? What good can your poor Louise do you 
now ? " 

"O sister, dear sister ! " said Valentine, throwing her 
arms about her. "You shall not leave me ! You have 
no idea of my unhappiness and the perils by which I 
am surrounded. If you leave me, 1 am lost." 

Louise sadly held her peace. The idea of listening to 
Valentine's confession was mortally repugnant to her; 
and yet she dared not refuse. Valentine, her face flushed 
with shame, could not make up her mind to speak. Her 
sister's cold and cruel silence caused her blood to stand 
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still with fear. At last she overcame her repugnance, 
and said in a trembling tone : 

"Well, Louise, won't you stay with me, when I tell you 
that without you I am lost ? " 

That word, twice repeated, bore in Louise's ears a 
leaning which irritated her in spite of herself. 

" Lost I " she retorted bitterly ; ** you say you are lost 
Valentine ? " 

** O sister ! " said Valentine, hurt by the eagerness 
with which Louise seized upon the idea ; ''God has pro- 
tected me thus far. He is my witness that I have not 
voluntarily given way to any sentiment, taken any step 
inconsistent with my duty.'* 

This noble pride in herself, which Valentine was still 
entitled to feel, put the finishing touch to the bitterness of 
her who had once given way too blindly to her passions. 
Always easily wounded, because her past life was marred 
by an ineffaceable stain, she felt something very like 
hatred for Valentine's superior virtue. For an instant, 
affection, compassion, generosity, all the nobler senti- 
ments ceased to exist in her heart ; she could think of 
no better way to avenge herself than to humiliate Valen- 
tine. 

"What are you ta king about then ? " she said harsh- 
ly. "What danger are you exposed to ? I don't under- 
stand what you mean." 

There was a sharp tone in her voice which hurt Valen- 
tine ; she had never seen her in this mood. She was 
silent a moment or two, and gazed at her in surprise. 
In the dim light of a candle which was burning on the 
piano at the end of the room, she fancied that she saw on 
her sister's features an expression which she had never 
before seen on them. Her eyebrows were contracted, 
her lips bloodless and compressed ; her stern, unfeeling 
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eye was fastened pitilessly on Valentine's face. Valen- 
tine, bewildered, involuntarily moved her chair away, 
and, trembling from head to foot, tried to find some ex- 
planation of the cold contempt with which her sister was 
treating her for the first time in her life. But she would 
have imagined every conceivable reason rather than the 
true one. Meek and pious as she was, she was inspired 
at that moment by all the heroism which the true spirit 
of religion imparts to women, and, throwing herself at 
her sister's feet, she hid her face, streaming with tears, 
upon her knee. 

" You are right in humiliating me thus/' she said ; " 1 
have deserved it, and fifteen years of virtue entitle you 
to rebuke my vain and imprudent youth. Scold me, 
despise me, but have pity on my repentance and my 
fears. Protect me, Louise, save me ; you can do it, for 
you know all ! " 

" Hush ! " cried Louise, overwhelmed by her sister's 
behavior, and yielding instantly to the noble sentiments 
which formed the real foundation of her character ; ''rise, 
Valentine, my sister, my child ; do not kneel at my feet 
like this. I am the one who should be at your feet ; 1 
am the contemptible creature, who should ask you, you 
angel from heaven, to make my peace with God ! Alas ! 
Valentine, I know your suffering only too well ; but why 
confide it to me, miserable wretch that I am, who can 
afford you no protection, and who have no right to 
advise you ? " 

"You can advise me and protect me, Louise," replied 
Valentine, embracing her effusively. " Haven't you the 
experience which gives strength and good sense ? That 
man must go away from here, or I must go myself. We 
must not see each other again, for every day it grows 
worse, and the return to God becomes harder and harder. 
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Ah ! just now I was boasting ! I feel that my heart is 
very guilty/' 

The bitter tears that Valentine shed broke Louise's 
heart. 

"Alas!" she said, pale and dismayed, "then it is 
really as bad as I feared ! You, too, are unhappy for- 
ever ! " 

" Forever ? " echoed Valentine, in alarm. "With the 
determination to be cured, and with God's help " 

"One is never cured ! " rejoined Louise, in a gloomy 
tone, clasping her. hands over her sad and desolate heart. 

Then she rose and paced the floor excitedly, halting 
now and then in front of Valentine to speak to her in a 
broken voice. 

"Why ask me for advice — me of all people? Who 
am I, to comfort and cure ? What ! you come to me for 
the heroism which conquers the passions, and the virtues 
which keep society intact ; to me, unhappy wretch, whom 
passion has withered and whom society has cursed and 
cast out ? Where, pray, should I go for what is not in 
me, in order to give it to you ? Apply to the women 
whom the world esteems ; apply to your mother ! She 
is irreproachable. No one was able to say positively 
whether my lover was or was not hers at the same time. 
She was so prudent ! And when my father, her hus- 
band, killed that man who had betrayed his friendship, 
she clapped her hands ; and the world saw how she tri- 
umphed, she had so much strength of character and 
pride ! Those are the women who can overcome a pas- 
sion or be cured of it ! " 

Valentine, horrified by what she had heard, tried to 
interrupt her; but, impelled by a sort of frenzy, she 
continued : 

"Women like me succumb and are ruined forever I 
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Women like you, Valentine, must pray and fight ; they 
must seek strength in themselves, not ask it of others. 
Advice ! advice ! What advice could I give you which 
you could not perfectly well give yourself ? Strength 
to follow it is what you must find. Do you think that I 
am stronger than you ? No, Valentine, I am not. You 
know very well what my life has been, with what uncon- 
querable passions I was born ; you know to what they 
led me I " 

"Hush, Louise," cried Valentine, throwing her arms 
about her with a pained expression; "cease to slander 
yourself so. What woman was ever nobler and stronger 
than you in her downfall ? Are you to be blamed for- 
ever for a sin committed at the age of ignorance and 
weakness ? Alas I you were only a child ! and since 
then you have been sublime ; you have compelled the 
esteem of everyone who has a noble heart. You cannot 
deny that you know what virtue is ? " 

** In heaven's name, do not learn it at the same cost," 
rejoined Louise; "abandoned to my own devices from 
childhood, deprived of the help of religion and of a moth- 
er's love and protection, left in charge of our grand- 
mother, who is so frivolous and so utterly devoid of 
modesty, I was certain to go from bad to worse. Yes, 
that would have happened but for the terrible heart- 
rending lessons that 1 learned from fate. My lover sacri- 
ficed by my father ; my father himself, overwhelmed by 
grief and shame because of my sin, seeking and finding 
death on the battlefield within ;» *^ '^te- and I, ban- 
ished, ignominiously driven oi' itfier's house, 
and reduced to the necessity u» ly wretH 
ness from place to place, with r «g If 
in my arms ! Ah ! Valentine, ■fe^ 1 

It was the first time that Lo • ^^ 
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openly of her misfortunes. Excited by the impending 
painful crisis, she yielded to the melancholy satisfaction 
of pitying herself, and she forgot Valentine's sorrows and 
the help which it was her duty to give her. But her out- 
cries of remorse and despair produced more effect than 
the most eloquent remonstrances. By placing before 
Valentine's eyes the picture of the misery to which the 
passions may lead, she terrified her beyond words. Val- 
entine felt that she was on the brink of the abyss into 
which her sister had fallen. 

"You are right," she cried, "it is a ghastly fate, and 
to bear it with courage and virtue one must be you ; my 
soul, being weaker, would be irrevocably lost. But do 
you help me to be brave, Louise ; help me to send Bene- 
dict away." 

As she uttered that name a slight noise behind her 
caused her to turn her head. They both gave a pier- 
cing shriek when they saw Benedict standing behind them, 
like a ghost. 

"You mentioned my name, madame," he said, with 
that profound calmness which often led people astray as 
to his real feelings. 

Valentine tried to smile. Louise did not share her 
error. 

"Where were you, pray, that you heard so distinct- 
ly ? " she asked. 

"I was very near, mademoiselle," he replied, with a 
mocking glance. 

"That is at least very strange," said Valentine, se- 
verely. " My sister told you, I believe, that she wished 
to speak to me in private, and yet you remained near 
enough to listen, it appears ? " 

Benedict had never seen Valentine angry with him ; 
he was dazed for a moment, and was on the point of 
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abandoning his bold project. But, as it was a critical 
and decisive moment for him, he put a bold face upon it, 
and, maintaining in his expression and his manner that 
serious firmness which gave him so much power over 
the minds of others, he said : 

*' It is quite useless to conceal the truth ; I have been 
sitting behind this curtain, and have not lost a word of 
your conversation. I might have listened to still more, 
and have left the room, unseen, by the same window by 
which I came in. But I was so interested in the subject 
of your discussion " 

He paused, seeing that Valentine had become paler 
than her neckerchief, and had sunk into a chair with an 
air of consternation. He longed to throw himself at her 
feet, to weep on her hands ; but he realized too fully the 
necessity of overcoming the excitement of the two women 
by his own self-possession and firmness. 

" I was so interested in your discussion," he continued, 
"that I thought that it was my right to return and take 
part in it. Whether I did wrong, the future will decide. 
Meanwhile, let us try to be stronger than our destiny. 
Louise, you have no reason to blush on account of 
what you have said in my presence. You cannot for- 
get that you have often accused yourself in similar 
terms to me, and I am tempted to believe that there 
is some coquetry in your virtuous humility, you know 
so well what the effect of it must be on those who, 
like myself, revere you for the trials you have gone 
through." 

As he spoke, he took Louise's hand as she leaned over 
her sister with her arms about her ; then he led her 
gently and affectionately toward a chair at some little 
distance, and, when he had seated her in it, he tenderly 
put her hand to his lips, then took possession of the chair 
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from which he had ousted her, turned his back, and paid 
no further attention to her. 

"Valentine ! " he said in a deep, grave tone. 

It was the first time that he had ventured to call her 
by her name in the presence of a third person. Valen- 
tine started, removed her hands with which she had 
concealed her face, and bestowed a cold and offended 
glance upon him. But he repeated her name with an 
authoritative gentleness, and love shone so brightly in 
his eyes that Valentine hid her face again in order not to 
see him. 

"Valentine," he said, "do not try upon me these 
puerile pretences which are said to be the main reliance 
of your sex ; we cannot deceive each other any more. 
Look at this scar I I shall carry it to the grave ! It is 
the seal and the symbol of my love for you. You 
cannot believe that I will consent to ruin you ; that is 
too silly an error for you to fall into. Do not think of 
such a thing, Valentine." 

He took her hands in his. Cowed by his air of reso* 
lution, she allowed him to retain them, and gazed at him 
with a frightened expression. 

"Do not hide your face from me," he said, "and do 
not be afraid to look at the spectre whom you drew back 
from the tomb ! You would have it so, madame ! It is 
your own fault that I stand before you to-day an object 
of terror and aversion. But listen, my Valentine, my 
all-powerful mistress, I love you too well to vex you. 
Say a word and I return to the shroud from which you 
drew me forth." 

With that he took a pistol from his pocket and showed 
it her. 

"You see," he continued, "it is the same one, the 
very same. Its gallant service did not injure it ; it is a 
16 
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faithful friend and always at your orders. Speak, send 
me away, it is always ready. — Oh ! don't be afraid/' he 
cried mockingly, as the two women, pale with terror, re- 
coiled shrieking ; " don't be afraid that I will commit the 
impropriety of killing myself before your eyes ; I know 
too well how much consideration must be shown to t 
woman's nerves." 

"This is a horrible scene," cried Louise, in tiie utmost 
distress; "you want to kill Valentine." 

"You may scold me in a moment, mademoiselle," he 
replied shortly, with a haughty air ; " I am speaking 
to Valentine now, and 1 have not finished." 

He uncocked his pistol and put it in his pocket. 

"You see, madame," he continued, addressing Valen- 
tine, " it is entirely on your account that I am still alive, 
not for your pleasure, but for my own. My pleasures 
are and always will be very modest. I ask nothing 
which you could not grant without remorse to one for 
whom you felt only the purest friendship. Consult your 
memory and your conscience ; have you found him very 
audacious and ver\- dangerous, this Benedict, who has but 
one p.isiùon in the v^.-orld. That passion is you. You 
cannot hope that he will ever have another, for he b 
already old in heart and in experience. The man who 
has loved you will ae\>fr love another woman, for, after 
a", this Etenc\î:ct» whom you procose to spurn, is no 
brute Î \V>wa: ! voc îv>ve n:e enough to ^e afraid of me, 
aa.î >vc xîe:?rt:i»? nte enough r.^ hoce to resign me to the 
U^^a ox Io<?::xg yosi ! 0> ' v^ha: n:aine:sj? ! No. no! 1 
wvi: not Is^c?^' Vvx: ^^ \^ *g. Ji< : ^jlv? i >reath of life, I 
s>*^ar b\ Nrav^n artsi r\ V . I >* . 5ee vou ; I will be 
\oc: ::ïen^i. yoc- ^:x*cN:^ >v --a, CiOC ditan m« forever 
« 

** Hus^. %** ?tt> V sAscf/* >*»^ — *^ Ml a chokiQg 
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voice, pale as death and clasping her hands convulsively. 
" I will do whatever you wish ; 1 will destroy my soul 
forever, if I must, to save your life." 

"No, you will not destroy your soul," he replied, "you 
will save us both. Do you think, pray, that I, too, can- 
not keep an oath and deserve heaven ? Alas I before I 
saw you I hardly believed in God ; but I have adopted 
all your principles, all your beliefs. 1 am ready to swear 
by whatever one of your angels you prefer. Let me live, 
Valentine ; what does it matter to you ? 1 do not fear 
death ; being imposed upon me by you, it would be 
sweeter this time than before. But, Valentine, in pity's 
name, don't condemn me to nothingness I — You frown at 
that word. Why, you know that 1 believe in heaven with 
you ; but heaven without you is nothingness. It cannot 
be where you are not ; I am so certain of it that, if you 
condemn me to death, I shall, perhaps, kill you too, in 
order not to lose you. I have had that idea before. It 
came very near overshadowing all other ideas. But take 
my advice; let us live a few more days on earth. Are 
we not happy? Wherein are we guilty, pray? You 
will not leave me, will you ? You will not order me to 
die ; that is impossible, for you love me, and you know 
that your honor, your repose and your principles are 
sacred to me, — Do you believe me capable of wronging 
her, Louise ? " he said, turning abruptly to the older 
sister, "You drew just now a ghastly picture of the 
evils into which passions lead us. 1 tell you that I have 
faith in myself, and that, if I had been the man who 
loved you long ago, I would not have poisoned and 
blasted your life. No, Louise, no, Valentine, all men are 
not dastards." 

Benedict talked much more, sometimes with vehe- 
mence, sometimes with bitter irony, sometimes gently 
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and affectionately. After terrifying the two women, and 
subjugating them by fear, he succeeded in conquering 
them by emotion. He obtained such mastery over their 
wills that, when he left them, he had wrested from 
them promises which, an hour earlier, they would have 
deemed themselves quite incapable of making. 
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This was the result of their agreement : 

Louise went to Paris, and returned a fortnight later 
with her son. She compelled Madame Lhéry to agree 
upon an amount which she was to pay each month for 
board. Benedict and Valentine undertook Valentin's 
education between them, and continued to see each 
other almost every day after sunset. 

Valentin was fifteen years old, tall, slender and fair. 
He resembled Valentine ; like her, he had an equable 
and compliant disposition. His great blue eyes had that 
expression of caressing softness which was so charming 
in her ; his smile had the same frank kindliness. He 
had no sooner seen her than he became so fond of her 
that his mother was jealous. 

They arranged the employment of his time thus : in 
the morning he passed two hours with his aunt, who 
instructed him In social accomplishments ; the rest of 
the day he passed at the cottage in the ravine. Benedict 
was sufficiently well educated to be an acceptable sub- 
stitute for his teachers. He had, so to speak, forced 
Louise to entrust the child's education to him ; he had 
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felt that he had the courage and firmness of will to un- 
dertake it and to devote several years of his life to him. 
It was a way of paying his debt to her, and his conscience 
embraced the opportunity with ardor. But when he had 
seen Valentin, his resemblance to Valentine in features 
and disposition — even the similarity of their names — 
caused him to feel an affection for the boy of which he 
did not believe himself capable. He adopted him in his 
heart, and, to spare him the long walk he was obliged 
to take every day, he induced his mother to let him live 
at the cottage. As a result, he had to consent that Louise 
and Valentine should introduce some improvements there, 
on the pretext of making it more convenient for the new 
occupant. Through their efforts the little house in the 
ravine became in a few days a most delightful retreat 
for a frugal and poetic man like Benedict. The damp, 
unhealthy ground was covered by a floor raised several 
feet above the earth. The walls were covered with a 
dark and very cheap material, which was neatly drawn 
together like a tent overhead to conceal the timbers of 
the roof. Some simple but neat furniture, choice books, 
a few engravings, and some dainty pictures painted by 
Valentine, were brought from the château, and a delight- 
ful study was created, as if by enchantment, beneath 
Benedict's thatched roof. Valentine presented her 
nephew with a pretty little pony, on which he went 
every morning to breakfast and study with her. The 
gardener came from the château to put the little garden 
at the cottage in order. He masked the prosaic vege- 
tables behind hedges of vines ; he sowed flowers over 
the patch of greensward in front of the door ; he trained 
bindweed and hops over the dark thatch of the roof; 
he crowned the doorway with a canopy of honeysuckle 
and clematis ; he thinned out the holly and boxwood in 
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the ravine, and opened several vistas through which one 
could obtain views of a wild and picturesque beauty. 
Like a man of intelligence, not brutalized by the science 
of horticulture, he left untouched the long ferns which 
clung to the rocks ; he cleansed the brook without re- 
moving its mossy stones and the purple heather along 
its banks ; in fact, he beautified the place very consider* 
ably. Benedict's liberality and Valentine's kindness 
prevented any impertinent gossip. Who could help 
loving Valentine ? At the outset, the appearance of 
Valentin, that living witness of his mother's disgrace, 
caused a little idle talk in the village and among the 
servants of the château. However well inclined one 
may be to bear good-will to all men, one does not read- 
ily let slip so favorable an opportunity of blaming and 
criticizing. Thereafter they watched everything. Bene- 
dict's frequent visits to the château were observed, and 
the mysterious and retired life led by Madame de Lansac. 
Some old women, who, by the way, cordially detested 
Madame de Raimbault, remarked to their neighbors, with 
a sigh and a compassionate leer, that there had been a 
great change in the habits of the people at the château 
since the countess went away, and that she would hardly 
be pleased with what was going on there, if she could 
have any suspicion of it. But the gossip was brought 
abruptly to a close by the appearance of an epidemic in 
the province. Valentine, Louise and Benedict spared no 
efforts, exposed themselves fearlessly to the danger of 
contagion, contributed generously, anticipated all the 
wants of the poor, and enlightened the ignorance of the 
rich. Benedict had studied medicine a little. He saved 
many sufferers with a bloodletting and a few simple pre- 
scriptions. The gentle nursing of Louise and Valentine 
soothed the last sufferings of others, or allayed the grief 
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of the survivors. When the epidemic had passed, no 
one remembered the scruples which had arisen concern- 
ing the sudden appearance of that handsome boy in the 
neighborhood. Whatever Valentine, Louise or Benedict 
did was declared to be beyond criticism ; and if anybody 
from a neighboring town had ventured to refer slight- 
ingly to them, there was not a peasant within three 
leagues who would not have made him pay dear for it. 
An idle and inquisitive stranger would have received a 
warm welcome if he had asked prying questions con- 
cerning anyone of the three in the village wine-shops. 

Their security was the greater because Valentine had 
not kept in her service any of those servants born in liv- 
ery, insolent, ungrateful, low-minded fellows who be- 
smirch everything they look at, and whom the Comtesse 
de Raimbault delighted to have about her, that she might 
seem to have slaves to tyrannize over. After her mar- 
riage Valentine had made many changes in her house- 
hold. It now consisted only of those excellent serv- 
ants, semi-villagers, who make a contract to enter one's 
service, and do their work gravely, moderately — obli- 
gifgly. if we may so describe it; who reply: Certainly. 
or ; /'// see to it, to your orders, vex you often and drive 
you to despair, break your porcelain, never steal a sou, 
but by their clumsiness and awkwardness cause terrible 
damage in a fme house ; intolerable but most worthy folk, 
who recall all the virtues of a patriarchal age ; who, in 
their sturdy good sense and their blissful ignorance, have 
no idea of the swift and debasing servility of domestic 
service as we understand it ; who obey without haste, 
but with respect ; invaluable servants, who still believe 
in their duty because their duty is the result of a plain 
and equitable agreement ; stout fellows who would return 
a dandy's blows with his riding-whip; wlio do nolliing 
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except from affection ; who cannot be prevented either 
from loving or cursing ; whom you long a hundred times 
a day to send to the devil, but whom you never make 
up your mind to discharge. 

The old marchioness might have been an obstacle in 
the way of our three friends' plans, and Valentine was 
on the point of taking her into her confidence and win- 
ning her over to her side. But just at that time she very 
nearly died of an attack of apoplexy. Her mind and her 
memory were so seriously affected that they could not 
hope to make her understand what was taking place. 
She was no longer strong and active ; she was almost 
wholly confined to her room, and passed her time with 
her companion in trivial religious exercises. Religion, of 
which she had made a plaything all her life, became a 
necessary amusement to her, and her enfeebled memory 
had no other exercise than reciting paternosters. Thus 
there was only one person who had it in her power to 
injure Valentine ; that was the marchioness's companion. 
Mademoiselle de Beaujon — that was her name — desired 
but one thing on earth, — to remain with her mistress and 
to obtain such influence over her that the old lady would 
leave her as large a legacy as it was in her power to do. 
Valentine, although she watched her closely enough to 
make sure that she never abused her empire over the 
marchioness's mind, realized that she earned by her zeal 
and her care all the reward she could obtain, and treated 
her with a degree of confidence for which she was grate- 
ful. Madame de Raimbault, having received a hint from 
public rumor — for it is impossible to keep anything abso- 
lutely secret, try as hard as we may — wrote to her to 
inquire what she should believe with respect to the dif- 
ferent reports that had come to her ears. She had great 
confidence in this Beaujon, who had never been fond of 
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Valentine, but, on the other hand, had always been fond 
of slander. But La Beaujon, in an epistle remarkable 
for its peculiar style and orthography, hastened to set 
her mind at rest, and to assure her that she had never 
heard a word of those strange rumors, which had been 
invented probably in some of the small towns in the 
neighborhood. La Beaujon intended to go out of service 
as soon as the old marchioness was dead ; she cared very 
little for the countess's wrath so long as she succeeded 
in leaving the château with well-filled pockets. 

Monsieur de Lansac wrote very rarely, and manifested 
no impatience to see his wife — no disposition to give any 
attention to his affairs of the heart. Thus a number of 
favorable circumstances combined to shelter the happi- 
ness which Louise, Valentine and Benedict pilfered, so 
to speak, from the law of conventionalities and preju- 
dices. Valentine caused a fence to be built around that 
part of the park where the pavilion stood. That little re- 
servation was very thickly planted and very dark. On its 
borders they planted clumps of climbing plants, ramparts 
of wild vine and birthwort, and hedges of young cy- 
presses of the sort that are trimmed like a curtain and 
form a barrier impenetrable to the eye. Amid all this 
verdure, and behind those trustworthy barriers of shade, 
the pavilion stood in a delightful situation, near a spring, 
from which a bubbling stream escaped among the rocks, 
maintaining an incessant cool murmur about that mys- 
terious and dreamy retreat. No one was admitted save 
Valentine, Louise and Benedict, and Athénaïs, when she 
could elude the watchful eye of her husband, who was 
not much pleased to see her friendly relations with her 
cousin. Valentin, who had a kev to the pavilion, went 
thither every morning to wait for Valentine. He water- 
ed the flowers, put fresh ones in the salon, tried a tune 
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or two on the piano, or attended to the aviary. Some- 
times he sat on a bench, absorbed in the vague and rest- 
less reveries common at his age ; but the instant that he 
spied his aunt's slender figure through the trees he would 
resume his work. Valentine loved to observe the simi- 
larity of their natures and inclinations. She was de- 
lighted to detect in that boy, despite the difference of 
sex, the quiet tastes, the fondness for a domestic, retired 
life of which she herself was conscious. And then she 
loved him because of Benedict, who gave him lessons, 
and of whom he brought to her a sort of reflection every 
day. 

Valentin, although he did not realize the strength of 
the bonds which bound him to Valentine and Benedict, 
already loved them with an earnestness and delicacy of 
feeling beyond his years. That child, born in tears, his 
mother's greatest scourge and greatest comfort, had given 
proof early in life of that delicate sensibility which is 
developed much later in ordinary lives. As soon as he 
was old enough to understand what she said, Louise had 
told him, without evasion, of her position in society, her 
unhappy destiny, the stain upon his birth, the sacrifices 
she had made for him, and all that she had had to face 
in order to perform those duties which are so easy and 
so sweet to other mothers. Valentin had felt it all pro- 
foundly ; his easily moved and loving disposition had 
taken on a tinge of melancholy pride. He had conceived 
a passionate gratitude for his mother, and in all her sor- 
rows she had found in him compensation and comfort. 

But it must be admitted that Louise, who was capable 
of such great courage and of so many sacrifices beyond 
the reach of common mortals, was by no means agre<^- 
able in ordinary life. Passionately earnest on every sub- 
ject, and, in spite of herself, susceptible to all the wouiids 
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of which she should have been able to deaden the sting, 
she often caused the bitterness of her heart to rebound 
upon the sweet and impressionable nature of her son. 
Thus, by dint of irritating those youthful faculties, she 
had already dulled them a little. There was something 
like the stamp of old age on that brow of fifteen years, 
and that child, his petals scarcely opened to life, already 
felt fatigued with living, and loved to find rest in a calm 
and stormless existence. Like a lovely flower born on 
the cliff in the morning, and beaten down by the wind 
before blooming, he hung his pale face on his breast, and 
his smile had a touch of languor unsuited to his years. 
So it was that his intimate relation with the serene and 
loving Valentine, and the prudent and unflagging devotion 
of Benedict began a new era for him. He felt his petals 
open in that atmosphere, which was so much more favor- 
able to his nature. His frail and slender body grew more 
rapidly, and the dull whiteness of his cheeks was softly 
tinged with red, Athénaïs, who thought more of physical 
beauty than of anything else in the world, declared that 
she had never seen such an enchanting face as that lovely 
boy's, with its frame of pale fair hair, like Valentine's, 
falling in great curls on a neck as white and smooth as 
that of the statue of AntinoUs. The giddy creature lost 
no opportunity to remark that he was a child and of ho 
consequence, so that she might have the right to kiss 
from time to time that pure, smooth brow, and to pass 
her fingers through that soft hair, which she compared 
to the raw silk of the golden cocoons. 

Thus the pavilion was a place of rest and pleasure to 
all at the close of day. Valentine admitted no profane 
interloper to the sanctuary, and allowed no communica- 
tion with the people of the chateau. Catherine alone 
was allowed to enter, to take care of the place. It was 
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Valentine's Elysium, the world of her poetic fancy, her 
golden life. At the château all was ennui» slavery, de- 
pression ; her invalid grandmother, unwelcome visitors, 
painful reflections, and her oratory with its remorse- 
laden atmosphere ; at the pavilion, happiness, friends, 
pleasant reveries, fears forgotten, and the pure delights 
of a chaste love. It was like an enchanted island in the 
midst of real life, like an oasis in the desert. 

At the pavilion, Valentine forgot her secret vexations, 
her repressed emotions, her hidden love. Benedict, 
overjoyed at Valentine's unresisting trust in his good 
faith, seemed to have changed his nature. He had 
laid aside his uneven temper, his injustice, his cruel out- 
bursts of wrath. He was almost as attentive to Louise 
as to her sister ; he walked with her under the lindens in 
the park, with her arm in his. He talked to her of Val- 
entin, extolled his good qualities, his intelligence, his 
rapid progress ; he thanked her for giving him a friend 
and a son. Poor Louise wept as she listened, and strove 
to look upon Benedict's friendship as more flattering and 
sweeter than his love would have been. 

Athénaîs, frolicsome and merry, recovered all the heed- 
lessness of her age at the pavilion. She forgot there her 
domestic troubles, the stormy affection and jealous dis- 
trust of Pierre Blutty. She still loved Benedict, but not 
in tlie same way as before ; she no longer saw in him 
anything more than a sincere friend. He called her his 
sister, like Louise and Valentine, but he preferred to call 
her his little sister. Athénaïs had not enough poetic 
feeling to persist in keeping alive a hopeless passion. 
She was young enough and lovely enough to aspire to a 
reciprocated love, and thus far Pierre Blutty had done 
nothing to wound her wifely vanity. She spoke of him 
with esteem, with a blush on her cheeks and a smile on 
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her lips ; and then, at the slightest mischievous remark 
from Louise, she would run away down one of the paths 
in the park, playful and light of foot, dragging after her 
the shy Valentin, whom she treated as a schoolboy, but 
who was barely a year younger than she. 

But it would be impossible to describe the silent and 
reserved affection of Benedict and Valentine, that ex- 
quisite sentiment of modesty and self-sacrifice which 
held in check in both of them the ardent passion which 
was always ready to overflow. There were in that 
never-ending conflict a thousand pangs and a thousand 
joys, and it may be that Benedict delighted equally in 
both. Valentine might often still fear lest she were of- 
fending God, and sulïer because of her religious scruples ; 
but he, having a less clear conception of a wife's duties, 
congratulated himself upon not having lured Valentine 
into sin and given her any cause for repentance. He 
gladly sacrificed to her the ardent aspirations which con- 
sumed him. He was proud of his ability to suffer and 
to triumph : secretly his imagination was often excited 
by desires and dreams innumerable ; but aloud he blessed 
Valentine for her most trifling favors. To breathe upon 
her hair, to inhale the perfumes that emanated from her, 
to lie on the grass at her feet, his head resting on a 
corner of her silk apron, to take from Valentin's fore- 
head the kiss which she had just placed there, to carry 
away stealthily at night the flowers which had withered 
at her waist — these were the momentous incidents and 
the great joys of that life of privation, love and happi* 
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Fifteen months passed thus ; fifteen months of tran- 
quillity and happiness in the lives of five persons is 
almost supernatural. Yet so it was. The only thing 
that caused Benedict to grieve was that Valentine was 
sometimes pule and meditative. At such times he made 
haste to ascertain the reason, and he always found that 
it was connected with something that had alarmed her 
pious and fearful soul. He always succeeded in dispel- 
ling these light clouds, for Valentine could no longer 
doubt his strength and his perfect submission. Monsieur 
de Lansac's conduct contributed to her sense of security. 
Slio had deemed it best to write to him that Louise was 
settled at the farm with her son, and that Monsieur 
Lhéry — Benedict — was attending to the young man's 
education, without a word as to the intimate terms upon 
wliich she was living with those three persons. She had 
explained her relations with Louise to this extent, affect- 
ing to consider Monsieur de Lansac bound by a previous 
promise to allow her to see her sister. The whole story 
had impressed Monsieur de Lansac as peculiar and ab- 
surd. If he had not divined the whole truth, he was, at 
all events, on the track. He had reflected, with a shrug, 
upon the wretched taste and wretched form of an in- 
trigue between his wife and a provincial bumpkin. 

But, taking everything into consideration, he was 
better pleased that it sliould be so than not. He had 
married with the firm determination not to be embar- 
rassed by Madame de Lansac, and for the moment he 
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was maintaining relations with a premiire danseuse at 
St. Petersburg, which caused him to take a very philo- 
sophical view of life. So that he considered it eminent- 
ly fair that his wife, on her side, should form ties which 
would enable her to bear his absence without reproaches 
or murmurs. All that he desired was that she should be 
prudent, and that she should not, by her dissolute be- 
havior, subject him to the foolish and unjust ridicule 
which is visited upon betrayed husbands. Now, he had 
sufficient confidence in Valentine's character to sleep in 
peace in that respect ; and, as the deserted young wife 
must necessarily have what he called some occupation 
for her heart, he much preferred that she should seek it 
in the mystery of a secluded life, rather than amid the 
clamor and publicity of fashionable salons. So he was 
careful not to criticize or blame her mode of life, and his 
letters expressed, in most affectionate and respectful 
terms, the very profound indifference with which he 
had determined to accept whatever Valentine might do. 

Her husband's confidence, which she ascribed to a 
much nobler motive, tormented Valentine secretly for a 
long while. Gradually, however, the susceptibility of 
her rigidly upright mind became drowsy and fell asleep 
on Benedict's breast. Such respect, stoicism, unselfish- 
ness, a love so pure and so brave, touched her deeply. 
A time came when she said to herself that, far from 
being a dangerous sentiment, it was a priceless and he- 
roic virtue, that God and the laws of honor sanctioned 
their bonds, that her heart was purified and strength- 
ened in that sacred fire. All the sublime Utopias sug- 
gested by courageous and patient love dazzled her vision. 
She ventured to thank heaven for having given her for 
her savior and her support in the perils of life that pow- 
erful and generous confederate who protected her and 
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shielded her against herself. Hitherto, religion had been 
to her like a code of consecrated principles, based upon 
sound reasoning, and solemnly repeated every day for 
the better defence of her morals ; now it changed its 
nature in her mind, and became a poetic and enthusi- 
astic passion, a source of ardent but ascetic dreams, 
which, far from serving as a breastwork of her heart, 
laid it open on all sides to the attacks of passion. This 
new conception of religion seemed to her preferable to 
the old. As she felt that it was more intense and more 
fruitful of keen emotions, of ardent aspirations toward 
heaven, she welcomed it imprudently, and took pleasure 
in thinking that Benedict's love had kindled it. 

'* Just as fire refines gold," she said to herself, ** virtu- 
ous love elevates the soul and guides its flight toward 
God, the source of all love." 

But alas ! Valentine did not see that that faith, tem- 
pered in the flame of human passions, often compro- 
mised with the duties imposed upon it by its celestial 
origin and descended to terrestrial alliances. She al- 
lowed the moral force which twenty years of tranquil- 
lity and ignorance had stored up within her to be scat- 
tered to the winds; she allowed that faith to invade and 
change her convictions, formerly so clearly defined and 
unbending, and to cover with its deceitful flowers the 
narrow, stony path of duty. Her prayers increased in 
length. Benedict's name and image were constantly 
blended with them, and she no longer repelled them ; 
she evoked them in order that she might pray more 
fervently. It was an infallible means, but a hazardous 
one. Valentine would come out from her oratory in- 
tensely excited, with her nerves on edge and the blood 
flowing hotly through her veins. At such times Bene- 
dict's glances and words laid waste her heart like a 
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stream of molten lava. If he had been hypocritical or 
adroit enough to present adultery to her in a mystic 
light, Valentine would have been ruined with a prayer 
on her lips. 

But the one thing that was likely to be their safeguard 
for a long time was the perfect sincerity of the young 
man, who had a genuinely upright mind. He fancied 
that, at the slightest attempt to shake Valentine's virtue, 
he would certainly forfeit her esteem and confidence, 
which he had found it so difficult to acquire. He did not 
know that, when once started down the steep incline of 
passion, one does not often retrace one's steps. He was 
not conscious of his power ; had he been, perhaps he 
would not have used it, that young and inexperienced 
heart was still so loyal and honorable. 

You should have heard the noble fatuity, the sublime 
paradoxes with which they sanctioned their imprudent 
love. 

*' How could I urge you to be false to your principles/' 
Benedict would say, " I who adore you for the manly 
strength with which you resist me ? I who prefer your 
virtue to your beauty, your mind to your body ? 1 who 
would kill both you and myself, if 1 could be sure of 
possessing you instantly in heaven, as the angels po5« 
sess God ? " 

" No, you cannot lie/' Valentine would reply, " you 
whom God sent to me to teach me to know Him and love 
Him, through whom I first formed a true conception of 
His power, and who first showed me the marveU of cre- 
ation. Alas ! I thought that 1 wa^ Vi lUM'^uiiv.zui »n4 
so limited ! But you have magnified Ûit meariin;^ ^à ttie 
prophecies; yoo have given mt the key V/ Uie «i.'.re4 
poems ; you have reveaJed to me tr*e ez;tVr;Ace ^/f a y«tt 
universe orf which pnwe kirve it t2r*e '.oxjfiect;^;^ iy/fki 4tii 
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the essence. I know now that we were cremted far eauch 
other, and that the non-material alliance we have fanned 

is preferable to all earthly ties." 

One evening they were all assembled in the small 
salon of the pavilion. Valentin, who had a fresh and 
agreeable voice, was trying a song; his mother was 
playing the accompaniment. Athénais, with one elbow 
resting on the piano, was watching her young favorite 
closely, and refused to see how uncomfortable she made 
him. Benedict and Valentine sat near the window, intoxi- 
cating themselves with the evening perfumes, the per- 
fect calm, pure air, melody and love. Never had Valen- 
tine had such a sense of absolute security. Enthusiasm 
stole farther and farther into her heart, and beneath the 
veil of Just admiration for her lover's virtue, increased 
her intense and swiftly-moving passion. By the dim 
light of the stars they could hardly see each other. To 
replace the chaste but perilous pleasure which the meet- 
ing of the eye affords, they allowed their fingers to be- 
come entwined. Gradually the clasp became more 
iirtlrnt, more eager ; their chairs insensibly drew nearer; 
thi*ir hair touched, and the electric spark passed from 
one» to the other ; their breaths mingled, and the evening 
hrreze grow stifling about them. Benedict, overwhelmed 
hy tlic weight of the subtle, penetrating happiness born 
of a lovr which is both spurned and shared, leaned over 
the* window-sill and rested his forehead on Valentine's 
hand, which he still held in his. Drunken and trembling 
with Joy, he dared not move for fear of alarming her 
ottier hand, which had fallen upon his head and was 
moving among tiis coarse black locks as soft and light 
as tlie hreatii of a will-o'-the-wisp. His emotion burst 
the walls of his breast and sent all his blood rushing to 
his heart. He thought that he was dyings but he would 
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have died rather than reveal his emotion^ so afraid was 
he of arousing Valentine's suspicions and remorse. If 
she had known what torrents of bliss she was pouring 
into his heart she would have gone away. To enjoy 
that unrestraint, those soft caresses, that heart-breaking 
rapture, he must seem insensible to it. Benedict held 
his breath and restrained the frenzy of his fever. His 
silence embarrassed Valentine at last ; she spoke to him 
in a low tone, to divert her own thoughts from the too 
intense emotion which was beginning to distress her as 
well. 

"Are we not happy ? " she said, perhaps to give him, 
or herself, to understand that they must not desire to be 
more so. 

''Oh I " said Benedict, doing his utmost to make his 
voice steady, "we ought to die like this I " 

A rapid step crossing the lawn toward the pavilion was 
distinctly audible during the silence. An indefinable 
presentiment terrified Benedict. He pressed Valentine's 
hand convulsively, and held it against his heart, which 
was beating as loudly in his breast as the disturbing 
sound of those unexpected footsteps. Valentine felt her 
own heart stand still under the spell of an ill-defined 
but terrible fear ; she suddenly withdrew her hand and 
walked toward the door. But it was opened before she 
reached it, and Catherine, panting for breath, appeared 
in the doorway. 

"Madame," she said, with a hurried, terrified air, 
" Monsieur de Lansac is at the château ! " 

The words produced upon all who heard them the 
same effect as a stone cast into the clear and motionless 
water of a lake ; the sky, the trees, the lovely land- 
scape which are reflected therein, are thrown into con- 
fusion and disappear ; a pebble has sufficed to reduce an 
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enchanting scene to chaos. In like manner was the de- 
lightful harmony destroyed which had reigned in that 
room a moment before. The pleasant dream of ha{^- 
ness in which that little family were blissfully existing 
was shattered. Scattered suddenly, like the leaves 
which the wind whirls about in eddying heaps^ they 
parted full of anxiety and fear. Valentine embiaced 
Louise and her son. 

'* I am yours forever I " she said as she left them. 
"We will meet again soon, I trust ; perhaps to-morrow." 

Valentin sadly shook his head ; he had an indefinable 
thrill of pride and hatred at the name of Monsieur de 
Lansac. He had often thought that that nobleman 
might drive him from his house ; that thought had some- 
times poisoned the happiness he enjoyed there. 
. _'*That man will do well to make you happy/' he said 
to his aunt, with a bellicose air which made her smile 
with emotion ; 'Mf he doesn't, he will have to deal with 
me I" 

"What can you fear with such a knight ? " Athénais 
asked Madame de Lansac, striving to seem cheerful, and 
giving the young man's flushed cheek a gentle tap with 
her soft, plump hand. 

"Are you coming, Benedict ? " asked Louise, as she 
walked toward the gate of the park leading into the 
fields. 

"In a moment," he replied. 

He followed Valentine toward the other exit, and, 
while Catherine hastily put out the candles and closed 
the pavilion, he said to her in a hollow and violently 
agitated voice : 

"Valentine I" 

He could say no more. Indeed, how could he venture 
to mention the subject of his dread and his frenzy. 
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Valentine understood him. She gave him her hand 
with a determined air, and said, with a smile of love and 
pride : 

"Never fear." 

The expression of her voice and her glance exerted so 
powerful an influence on Benedict that he went away in 
docile obedience to her wish and with his mind almost 
at rest. 
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Monsieur de Lansac, in travelling costume, and feign- 
ing great fatigue, was redining in a nonchalant pose on 
the couch in the large salon. He went to meet Valentine 
with a great show of courteous ardor, as soon as he 
caught sight of her. Valentine trembled and felt as if 
she were about to faint. Her pallor and her evident 
consternation did not escape the count; he pretended 
not to notice them, and complimented her on the bright- 
ness of her eyes and the fresh bloom of her complexion. 
Then he began to chat with the ease of manner which 
the habit of dissembling imparts ; and the tone in which 
he spoke of his journey, the joy which he expressed to 
be with his wife once more, the affectionate questions he 
asked concerning her health, and concerning her sources 
of amusement in her seclusion, assisted her to recover 
from her emotion, and to appear calm and gracious and 
courteous, like him. 

Not until then did she notice in a corner of the salon a 
short, thickset man with a rough, unrefined face. Mon- 
sieur de Lansac introduced him ^s a friend of his. There 
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was evident constraint in Monsieur de Lansac's manner 
as he pronounced that phrase. The man's dull and for- 
bidding expression, and the stiff, awkward bow w^hkh he 
bestowed upon her, aroused in Valentine an irresistible 
feeling of repulsion for that unattractive person, wtw 
seemed to feel out of his element in her presence, and 
strove by a display of impudence to disguise the discom- 
fort of his situation. 

Having supped at the same table with and oppoate to 
this stranger whose external aspect was so repellent, 
Valentine was requested by Monsieur de Lansac to order 
one of the best rooms in the ch&teau to be prepared for 
his dear Monsieur Grapp. Valentine obeyed, and a few 
moments later Monsieur Grapp retired, after exchanging 
a few words in an undertone with Monsieur de Lansac, and 
saluting his wife with the same embarrassment and the 
same insolently servile glance as before. 

When the husband and wife were left alone, Valentine 
was seized with a deadly terror. With pale face and 
downcast eyes she was trying in vain to make up her 
mind to renew the conversation, when Monsieur de 
Lansac broke the silence by asking her permission to 
retire, on the ground that he was completely tired out 

" I have come from St. Petersburg in a fortnight," he 
said with a sort of affectation. " I stopped in Paris only 
twenty-four hours ; and 1 think — yes, 1 certainly am 
feverish," 

"Oh I of course, you have — ^you must be feverish," 
echoed Valentine, with ill-advised eagerness. 

A contemptuous smile played about the diplomat's 
wary lips, 

"You act like Rosine in the Barbier 1" he said la a 
half-jesting, half-sneering tone; " Buona sera. Don Bë- 
iiliol — Ah I " he added, dragging himself toward.< 
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door, as if utterly exhausted, "I really must have some 
sleep I One more night on the road, and I should have 
been ill. It is enough to make one ill, isn't it, my dear 
Valentine ? " 

"Yes, yes, indeed," she replied, "you need rest; I 
have had prepared " 

" The room in the pavilion, 1 suppose, my love ? 1 can 
sleep better there. I am very fond of that pavilion ; it 
will remind me of the happy time when I saw you every 
day." 

"The pavilion f " said Valentine, with an expression 
of dismay which did not escape her husband, and served 
him as a starting-point for the investigations he proposed 
to make very shortly. 

"You haven't disposed of the pavilion, have you ? " 
he said, with an absolutely artless and indifferent air. 

"I have made it into a sort of study," she replied 
with some embarrassment, for she did not know how to 
lie, "The bed has been taken away; it couldn't be 
put back again to-night. But my mother's rooms on the 
ground-floor are all ready for you — if they will be satis- 
factory to you." 

" I shall, perhaps, ask for other quarters to-morrow," 
said Monsieur de Lansac, with savagely vindictive mean- 
ing and a smile of mawkish affection ; " meanwhile, 1 
will put up with those you give me." 

He kissed her hand. His lips seemed as cold as ice to 
Valentine. She rubbed that hand with the other, when 
she was alone, to restore the circulation. Despite Mon- 
sieur de Lansac's compliance with her wishes, she was 
so far from understanding his real purpose, that, at flrst, 
fear overshadowed all the pain at her heart. She locked 
herself in her room, and, as the confused memory of 
that night of torpor which she had passed there with 
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Benedict recurred to her mind, she rose and paced the 
floor with an agitated step, to banish the painful and de- 
ceptive ideas aroused by the thought of the events of 
that night. About three o'clocl<, being unable to sleep 
or to breathe freely, she opened her window. Her eyes 
rested for a long while on a motionless object, the nature 
of which she could not definitely determine, for it was so 
blended with the tree-trunks that it seemed to be one of 
them. All at once she saw it move and approach the 
house, and she recognized Benedict. Terrified to see 
him show himself openly thus in front of Monsieur de 
Lansac's windows, which were directly beneath hers, 
she leaned out to impress upon him, by signs, the danger 
to which he was exposed. But Benedict, instead of being 
alarmed by it, felt a thrill of keen delight when he learned 
that his rival occupied that apartment. He clasped his 
hands, raised them toward the sky in his gratitude, and 
disappeared. Unluckily, Monsieur de Lansac, who was 
also prevented from sleeping by the feverish excitement 
caused by this long journey, had watched this scene from 
behind a curtain which concealed him from Benedict. 

The next forenoon Monsieur de Lansac and Monsieur 
Grapp walked out together. 

** Well," said the vulgar little man, *' have you spoken 
to your spouse?"^ 

** How fast you go, my dear fellow ! For heaven's 
sake give me time to breathe." 

"1 have no time for that myself, monsieur. This 
matter must be settled within a week. You know that 
I can't wait any longer." 

* Epouse. It is a vulgarism, in French, to speak, in ordinary 
conversation, of a man's wife as his ipouu ; fimme is the proper 
word. The distinction can only be indicated, not expressed, by the 
use of the English word spouiê. 
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"Oh ! be patient ! " said the count, testily. 

" Patient I " retorted the creditor, in a surly tone. " I 
have been patient for ten years now, monsieur, and I 
tell you that my patience is at an end. You were to pay 
up when you married, and here it is two years already 
that you " 

" But what in the devil are you afraid of ? This estate 
is worth five hundred thousand francs, and there is no 
incumbrance on it." 

"I don't say that I run any risk," rejoined the in- 
tractable creditor ; *' but I say that I want to collect what 
is owing me, get my money together, and without delay. 
That was understood, monsieur, and I trust that you 
don't mean to do again as you have done before." 

"God forbid! I took this Infernal journey for the 
express purpose of getting rid of you forever — of your 
claim, I mean — and I long to be free from worry at last. 
Within a week you shall be paid." 

" I don't feel so easy about it as you do," retorted the 
other, in the same persistent, uncompromising tone; 
"your wife — that is to say, your spouse — may ruin all 
your plans ; she may refuse to sign." 

"She won't refuse." 

" HHnl perhaps you will say that I go too far, but 
after all I have a right to understand your family affairs. 
It seemed to roe that you two weren't so overjoyed to 
meet as you led me to expect." 

"What do you say ?" exclaimed the count, turning 
pale with wrath at the fellow's insolence. 

"No, no!" rejoined the usurer, tranquilly. "Ma- 
dame la comtesse seemed to be only moderately pleased. 
I know what I am talking about." 

" Monsieur ! " said the count, in a thundering tone. 

" Monsieur ! " said the usurer, in a still more threat- 
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ening tone, and fixing his little wild boar's eyes on his 
debtor ; '' listen to me ; frankness is essential in busi- 
ness, and you haven't been frank in this matter. Listen, 
I say, listen ; this is no time to fly into a rage. I know 
that with a single word Madame de Lansac can prolong 
my time of waiting indefinitely ; and, then, what can I 
get out of you ? Even if I should have you shut up at 
Sainte -Pélagie, I should have to pay for your keep there ; 
and it isn't at all certain that, in the present state of your 
wife's affection, she would care to release you very soon." 

"Tell me explicitly what you mean, monsieur? 
cried the count, in a rage ; " upon what do you base — 

** I mean, monsieur, that I, too, have a pretty young 
wife. What can't one get with money? Very good; 
when I have been away for no more than a fortnight, 
although my house is as big as yours, my wife — I mean 
my s^«s^— doesn't sleep on the first floor and I on the 
ground-floor. Whereas here, monsieur — I know very 
well that the old nobility have kept to the old customs 
and sleep apart from their wives ; but mor^ii^ / monsieur, 
you have been away from yours two years." 

The count angrily stripped the leaves from a branch 
which he had picked up to keep himself in countenance. 

'* Enough of this, monsieur ! " he exclaimed, choking 
with wrath. "You have no right to meddle in my affairs 
to this extent ; to-morrow you shall have the guaranty 
you require, and then I will convince you that you have 
gone too far." 

The tone in which he said this had very little effect on 
Monsieur Grapp. The usurer was inured to threats, and 
there was one thing which he dreaded more than a caning 
— namely, the insolvency of his debtors. 

The day was passed inspecting the estate. Monsieur 
Grapp had sent for a clerk from the land registry office 
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in the morning. He visited the woods, the fields, the 
meadows, estimating the value of everything, haggling 
over a furrow or a felled tree, decrying everything, 
taking notes, tormenting the count and driving him 
frantic, so that he was tempted twenty times to throw 
him into the river. The family at Grangeneuve were 
much surprised at the arrival of the noble count in person, 
attended by his acolyte, who scrutinized everything, and 
seemed to be on the point of drawing up an inventory of 
the cattle and the farming outfit. Monsieur and Madame 
Lhéfy fancied that they could detect, in this step of their 
new landlord, a manifestation of distrust and a purpose 
to cancel their lease. They asked nothing better. A 
wealthy iron-master, a kinsman and friend of the family, 
had recently died childless, and had left by his will two 
hundred thousand francs to kis dear and estimable god' 
daughter, Athénaïs Lhéry, Madame Blutty. So Père 
Lhéry suggested to Monsieur de Lansac that the lease 
should be cancelled, and Monsieur Grapp undertook 
to see to it that the parties should come to an under- 
standing in that respect within three days. 

Valentine had sought in vain an opportunity to talk 
with her husband alone, and to broach the subject of 
Louise. After dinner. Monsieur de Lansac suggested 
to Grapp that they inspect the park. They went out 
together, and Valentine followed them, dreading, not 
without reason, any examination of her little reserva- 
tion. Monsieur de Lansac offered her his arm, and os- 
tentatiously chatted with her in a perfectly friendly and 
unembarrassed tone. 

She was be^nning to recover her courage, and had 
ventured to ask him a few questions, when the peculiar 
barrier with which she had surrounded her reservation 
attracted Monsieur de Lansac's attention. 
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" May I ask you, my dear, what this partition means ? " 
he inquired in a perfectly natural tone. "One would 
say that it was a game preserve. Have you taken up 
the royal sport of hunting, pray ? " 

Valentine, struggling to assume a heedless tone, ex- 
plained that she had fixed upon that spot for her private 
retreat, and that she came there to be alone, so that she 
could work more freely. 

"Bless my soul !" said Monsieur de Lansac, "what 
profound and conscientious work can you be engaged 
upon that demands such precautions ? What ! pali- 
sades, barred gates, impenetrable shrubbery ! Why, you 
must have transformed the pavilion into a fairy palace I 
And to think that I imagined that the solitude at the 
château was so hard for you ! But you despise anything 
so trivial ! Here is the secrecy of the cloister ! Here is 
the mystery which your dark meditations demand ! Tell 
me, are you in search of the philosopher's stone, or the 
most perfect form of government ? I see that we are 
wasting time out in the world cudgelling our brains over 
the destiny of empires ; it is all pondered and arranged 
and unravelled in the pavilion in your park." 

Valentine, overwhelmed and terrified by this jesting, 
in which it seemed to her that there was less merriment 
than malice, would have been glad, for many reasons, 
to turn Monsieur de Lansac 's mind away from that sub- 
ject; but he insisted that she should do the honors of 
her retreat, and she had no choice but to submit. She 
had hoped to tell him of her daily meetings with her 
sister and her son before he started on his walk. Con- 
sequently she had not told Catherine to remove such 
traces of their daily presence as her friends might have 
left there. Poetry written on the walls by Benedict, in 
praise of the pleasures of friendship and of the repose of 
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country life ; Valentin's name, which, like a true school- 
boy, he had written everywhere ; pieces of music be- 
longing to Benedict, and marked with his initials; a 
pretty little fowling-piece with which Valentin sometimes 
hunted rabbits in the park, — ^all were minutely scruti- 
nized by Monsieur de Lansac, and furnished him with a 
theme for divers half-bitter, half-jesting remarks. At 
last he picked up from an easy-chair a dainty velvet cap 
belonging to Valentin, and said with a forced laugh, 
calling Valentine's attention to it : 

" Is this the cap of the invisible alchemist whom you 
invoke in this retreat ? " 

He tried it on, satisfied himself that it was too small 
for a man, and coolly tossed it on the piano ; then, turn- 
ing to Grapp, as if a paroxysm of vindictive wrath 
against his wife had caused him to forget the considera- 
tion he owed to her position, he demanded sharply. 

"What do you value this pavilion at ? " 

"Almost nothing," was the reply. " These luxuries and 
fancy buildings are worth nothing on a country estate. 
The Black Band* wouldn't give five hundred francs for 
it. In a city it's different. But when there's a field of 
barley around this building, or an artificial meadow, 
we'll say, what will it be good for ? Just to tear down 
for the stone and lumber that are in it." 

The serious tone in which Grapp made this reply sent 
an involuntary chill through Valentine's veins. Who 
was this man with the repulsive face, whose forbidding 
glance seemed to be making an inventory of her prop- 
erty, whose voice calted down destruction on the dwell- 
ing of her fathers, whose imagination drove a plough 

* The Black Banà—BantU ^<»r/— was an association of specu- 
lators, who made a business of buying large estates in order to sell 
them in small lots. 
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through those gardens, but now the secret hiding-place 
of pure and modest happiness ? 

She glanced trembling at Monsieur de Lansac, whose 
placid, nonchalant air was impenetrable. 

About ten o'clock in the evening, as Grapp was prepar- 
ing to go to his room, he led the count out on the stoop. 

"Look you," he said angrily, ** here's a whole day 
wasted ; try to arrange some settlement of my matters 
to-night, or I'll have an understanding with Madame de 
Lansac to-morrow. If she refuses to pay your debts, I 
shall at least know where I stand. I see clearly enough 
that she doesn't like my face. I don't want to annoy 
her, but I do not propose to be fooled with. Besides, I 
have no time to amuse myself with country life. Tell 
me, monsieur, will you have an interview with your 
spouse to-night ? " 

"Morbleu! monsieur," cried Lansac, testily, grasping 
the gilded railing, ''you are a perfect butcher!" 

** Possibly," retorted Grapp, eager to avenge himself 
by insult for the hatred and contempt he inspired ; *' but 
take my advice and move your pillow up one flight." 

He withdrew, mumbling some vile insinuation. The 
count was refined in manner, if not in heart. He could not 
at that moment avoid the reflection that the chaste and 
sanctified institution of marriage had been shockingly 
debased in its progress through the avaricious centuries 
of our civilization. 

But other thoughts, bearing more directly upon his 
present position, soon took possession of his keen and 
calculating mind. 
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Monsieur de Lansac was in one of the most delicate 
situations which are likely to present themselves in the 
life of a man of the world. There are several varieties 
of honor in France : the honor of the peasant is different 
from that of the noble ; that of the noble is different 
from that of the bourgeois. There is a kind of honor for 
every rank, and, it may be, for every individual. One 
thing is certain, that Monsieur de Lansac was a man of 
honor after his fashion. A philosopher in some respects, 
he had the prejudices of his caste in many others. In 
these days of enlightenment, of bold conceptions and 
general renovation, the old ideas of right and wrong must 
necessarily change to some extent, and individual opin- 
ions hover uncertainly about innumerable quarrels as to 
the dividing line. 

Monsieur de Lansac was quite willing to be betrayed, 
but not to be deceived. In that respect he was quite 
right. Considering the doubts which certain discoveries 
had aroused in his mind relative to his wife's fidelity, it 
may be imagined that he was not disposed to bring about 
a more intimate union, and to shield her by his volun- 
tary act from the consequences of a presumed misstep. 
The ugliest feature of his position was this, that vile pecu- 
niary considerations fettered the exercise of his dignity 
and compelled him to take a crooked course toward his 
goat. 

He was immersed in these reflections when, about mid- 
night, it seemed to him that he heard a faint voice In 
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the house, where everything had been peaceful and 
silent for an hour. 

A glass door opened into the garden from the salon, on 
the same floor as the count's apartments, but at the 
other end of the building ; it seemed to him that somebody 
was cautiously opening that door. Instantly, the recol- 
lection of what he had seen the preceding night, added 
to his eager desire to obtain proofs which would place his 
wife in his power, roused him to action. He hastily put 
on a dressing-gown and slippers, and, walking in the 
darkness with all the precautions of a man accustomed 
to be prudent in everything, he went out through the 
door of the salon, which was still ajar, and followed Val- 
entine into the park. 

Although she had locked the gate in the fence behind 
her, he had no difficulty in entering her reservation a 
few minutes after her, by scaling the fence itself. 

Guided by instinct and by faint sounds, he reached 
the pavilion, and, crouching out of sight among the tall 
dahlias which grew in front of the principal window, he 
could hear everything that was said. 

Valentine, oppressed by the conflicting emotions which 
such a step caused her, had sunk without speaking on 
the sofa in the salon. Benedict, standing beside her, 
and no less moved than she, also remained silent for 
several moments ; then he made an effort to put an end 
to that painful situation. 

"I was very anxious," he said; "I was afraid that 
you didn't receive my note." 

**Ah I Benedict," replied Valentine, sadly, ''that note 
was written by a madman, and I must be mad myself 
to comply with such a reckless and wicked summons. 
Oh I I was very near not coming, but I had not the 
strength to resist. May God forgive me ! " 
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"On my soul, madame," said Benedict, in a passion 
which he could not control, " you did well not to have 
the strength to resist, for I should have gone in search 
of you, at the peril of your life and my own, even 
if " 

*' Do not finish, my poor fellow ! Now you are re- 
assured, aren't you ? You have seen me ; you are per- 
fectly sure that I am free ; let me leave you." 

'* Do you think that you are in danger here, and not at 
the château ? " 

"That is all very wrong and absurd, Benedict. Luck- 
ily, God seems to have inspired Monsieur de Lansac with 
the purpose not to force me to culpable rebellion." 

" I am not afraid of your weakness, madame, but of 
your principles." 

" Can you dare to combat them now ? " 

" I do not know what I would not dare to do now, 
madame. Spare me, for I am beside myself, as you 



see." 



" Oh ! mon Dieu I " said Valentine, bitterly ; " what in 
heaven's name has happened to you in so short a time ? 
Could I expect to find you in such a state as this, when 
you were so calm and strong twenty-four hours ago ? " 

"In twenty-four hours," he replied, "I have lived a 
whole lifetime of agony ; I have fought with all the demons 
of hell ! No, no, indeed I am not what I was twenty -four 
hours ago. A diabolical jealousy, an inextinguishable 
hatred have sprung up in my heart. Ah ! Valentine, 
twenty-four hours ago I could be virtuous, but now it is 
all different." 

"You are not well, my dear," said Valentine, in dis- 
may. " Let us part ; this interview aggravates your 
suffering. Remember, too — Great heaven ! Didn't I 
see a shadow pass the window ? " 
18 
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"What does it matter ? " said Benedict, walking calm- 
ly to the window ; " wouldn't it be a hundred times better 
to see you lying dead in my arms than to know that you 
were living in the arms of another man ? But you need 
have no fear ; everything is quiet, the garden is deserted. 
— Listen, Valentine," he continued, in a calm but spirit- 
less tone, ** I am very unhappy. You insisted that I 
should live ; you condemned me to bear a heavy bur- 
den I " 

"Alas ! " she said, ** reproaches ! Have we not been 
happy for fifteen months, ungrateful boy ? " 

"Yes, madame, we have been happy, but we shall not 
be again." 

"Why these gloomy presages? What calamity can 
threaten us ? " 

" Your husband may take you away ; he may separate 
us forever ; and it is impossible that he should not intend 
to do it." 

" But I tell you, on the contrary, that his intentions 
thus far seem most pacific. If he had proposed to at- 
tach me to his career, would he not have done it before 
this ? I have a suspicion that he is in a great hurry to 
settle some business matter or other." 

"I can guess the nature of the business. Allow me 
to tell you what it is, madame, as I have the opportunity. 
Do not spurn the advice of a devoted friend, who pays 
little heed to worldly interests and calculations, but 
whose indifference disappears when you are concerned. 
Monsieur de Lansac has debts, as you probably know." 

"1 do know it, Benedict; but it seems to me most 
improper to discuss his conduct with you and in this 
place." 

" Nothing is less proper than my passion for you, Val- 
entine ; but, as you have submitted to it thus far from 
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compassion for me, you must also submit in your own 
interest to the advice that I give you. The conclusion 
which I am forced to draw from your husband's conduct 
is that he is by no means eager and, consequently, by no 
means worthy to possess you. You would, perhaps, for- 
ward his secret purposes by creating for yourself at once 
a life distinct from his." 

*' I understand you, Benedict. You suggest a separa- 
tion, a sort of divorce ; you advise me to commit a 
crime " 

**Oh! no, madame. Even according to the ideas on 
the subject of conjugal submission which you cherish so 
piously, nothing can be more strictly moral, if Monsieur 
de Lansac desires it, than a separation without publicity 
or scandal. If 1 were in your place, I would request it, 
and would seek no other security than the honor of the 
two persons interested. But, by an agreement of this 
sort, entered into with good feeling and a sense of loyalty 
on both sides, you would at least protect your future 
against the assaults of his creditors ; whereas 1 fear " 

**I love to hear you talk so, Benedict," she replied. 
** Such advice proves your sincerity ; but I have heard my 
mother talk about business so much that I know a little 
more about it than you do. I know that no promise can 
bind a man who is devoid of honor to keep his hands off 
his wife's property ; and, if I had the misfortune to be 
married to such a man, I should have no other safeguard 
than my strength of will — no other guide than my con- 
science. But never fear, Benedict, Monsieur de Lansac 
has an honorable and generous heart. I have no fear of 
anything of the sort from him, and, besides, I know that 
he cannot dispose of any of my property without con- 
sulting me." 

"And 1 know that you would not refuse to sign any- 
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thing for him ; for I know your obliging disposition — 
your contempt for wealth." 

"You are mistaken, Benedict. I should have courage, 
if it were necessary. It is true that, for my own part, 
I would be content with this pavilion and a few acres of 
land ; if 1 were cut down to twelve hundred francs a 
year, I should still consider myself rich. But this prop- 
erty of which my sister was defrauded, this, at all events, 
I propose to bequeath to her son after my death : Valen- 
tin will be my heir. I propose that he shall be Comte 
de Raimbault some day. That is the object of my life. — 
Why did you shudder so, Benedict ? " 

"You ask me why ? " cried Benedict, suddenly roused 
from the calmness induced by the turn their conversa- 
tion had taken. "Alas! how little you know of life I 
how placid and over-confident you are I You talk of 
dying without children, as if — Merciful Heaven ! All my 
blood rises at the thought ! But, by my soul, if you do 
not speak the truth, madame " 

He rose and paced the floor excitedly. From time to 
time he hid his face in his hands, and his loud breathing 
betrayed his mental agony. 

"My friend," said Valentine, gently, "you have no 
strength of will, no reasoning power to-day. The sub- 
ject of our conversation is of too delicate a nature ! Take 
my advice ; let us stop here, for I am much to blame for 
coming here at such an hour at the call of a reckless 
child. These stormy thoughts which torment you I can- 
not banish by my silence ; but you should know how to 
interpret it without insisting that I make promises that I 
must not make. — But," she added, in a trembling voice, 
as she saw that Benedict became more and more excited 
as she spoke, "if it is absolutely necessary, to reassure 
you and restrain you, that I fail in all my duties and 
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disregard all my scruples, why, be satisfied : I swear to 
you by your affection and my own — 1 dare not swear 
by lieaven — that I will die rather than belong to any 
man." 

"At last," rejoined Benedict hurriedly, as he drew 
nearer to her, "you deign to toss me a word of encour- 
agement I 1 thought that you were going to send me 
away devoured by anxiety and jealousy ; I thought that 
you would never sacrifice to me a single one of your 
narrow ideas. Do you really promise that ? Why, ma- 
dame, this is heroic I " 

" You are very bitter, Benedict. It is a long time since 
1 have seen you like this. Every sort of sorrow must 
needs come upon me at once ! " 

"Ah ! it is because I love you madly," said Benedict, 
grasping her arm in an outburst of frenzy. '* I would 
sell my soul to save your life ; 1 would sell my chance 
of heaven to spare your heart the slightest pang ; I would 
commit any crime in the calendar to please you, and you 
would not make the most trivial misstep to make me 
happy." 

"Oh! don't talk so," she replied in a disheartened 
tone. " I have been accustomed to trust you for so long 
a time ; now 1 must begin again to fear you and struggle 
against you 1 perhaps I shall have to fly from you." 

"Let us not play upon words!" cried Benedict, 
fiercely, dropping with a violent gesture the arm which 
he held. "You talk about flying from me 1 Condemn 
me to death ; that will be a quicker way. [ did not think, 
madame, that you would go back to such threats. Do 
you imagine, pray, that these fifteen months havechanged 
me ? Well, you are right; they have made me love you 
more madly than ever ; they have given me the power 
to live, whereas my former love |^ve me only strength to 
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die. Now, Valentine, it is too late to stop. I love you 
to the exclusion of all else ; I have no one but you on 
earth ; I love Louise and her son only for your sake. 
You are my future, my goal, my only passion, my only 
thought. What do you suppose will become of me if 
you throw me over ? I have no ambition, no friends, 
no trade ; I shall never have any of the things that make 
up the lives of other men. You have often told me that 
when I am older I shall be eager for the same things as 
the rest of mankind, I don't know whether you will ever 
prove to be right in that respect ; but this much is certain, 
that I am still very far from the age when the noble passions 
die out, and I shall never care to reach that age if you 
abandon me. No, Valentine, you will not drive me away 
from you ; it is impossible. Have pity on me, for my 
courage is exhausted." 

Benedict burst into tears. It requires such intense 
mental excitement to reduce an agitated, passionate man 
to tears and to the weakness of a child, that the least 
impressionable woman can rarely reàst such sudden out- 
bursts of overpowering emotion. Valentine threw her- 
self weeping into the arms of the man she loved, and the 
consuming ardor of the kiss in which their lips met 
proved to her at last how closely akin to madness is the 
mental exaltation of virtue. But they had little time to 
reflect upon it, for they had no sooner exchanged the 
fervid effusion of their hearts than a short, dry cough, 
and the humming of an operatic air under the wiadow 
with the most perfect tranquillity, almost paralyzed. 
Valentine with terror. She tore herself from Bénédicfftj 
embrace, and grasping his arm with one cold, trembl 
hand, covered his mouth with the other. 

"We are lost," she whispered ; " it is he I*' 
"Valentine, my dear, aren't you her**** ■ 
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sieur de Lansac, approaching the steps without a trace of 
excitement. 

"Hide!" said Valentine, pushing Benedict behind a 
tall mirror which stood in a corner of the room. 

And she darted to meet Monsieur de Lansac, armed 
with that skill in dissimulation which necessity, as if by 
a miracle, places at the service of the most inexperienced 



" 1 was very sure that 1 saw you go toward the pa- 
vilion a quarter of an hour ago," said Lansac as he en- 
tered ; "and, as I did not wish to disturb your solitary 
walk, I went in another direction for my own ; but the 
instinct of the heart or the magic force of your pres- 
ence leads me involuntarily to the place where you 
are. I am not impertinent, am I, to interrupt your 
meditations thus ? Will you deign to admit me to your 
sanctuary ? " 

" I came here to get a book which J want to finish to- 
night," said Valentine in a loud, hurried tone, very dif- 
ferent from her ordinary voice. 

"Allow me to tell you, my dear Valentine, that you 
are leading a very strange sort of life, and that it makes 
me very anxious for your health. You pass your nights 
walking about and reading; that is neither sensible nor 
prudent." 

" But I assure you that you are mistaken," said Val- 
entine, trying to edge him toward the door. " It was by 
the merest chance that I came out for a breath of fresh 
air in the park to-night, being unable to sleep. I feel 
quite calm now, and 1 will go in." 

"But the book that you came for, — you haven't it, 
j^ve you ? " 

■'Ohl thaj. Js^uel" sa ''■•lentine, in confusion, 
ok on the piano. 
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By an unlucky chance there was not a single book in 
the room. 

*' How do you expect to find it in this darkness ? " said 
Monsieur de Lansac. " Let me light a candle." 

"Oh ! that would be impossible ! " exclaimed Valen- 
tine in dismay. ** No, no, don't light one ; I don't need 
the book ; I haven't any desire to read now." 

** But why give it up when it's so easy to procure a 
light ? I noticed a very pretty box of phosphorus on the 
mantel-piece yesterday. I will wager I can put my hand 
on it." 

As he six)ke, he took the box and thrust in a match, 
which blazed up and cast a bright light about the room, 
then changed to a faint blue flame, and seemed to die 
while taking fire ; that brief gleam sufficed to allow Mon- 
sieur de Lansac to catch the terrified glance which his 
wife cast at the mirror. When the candle was lighted, 
he adopted a still calmer and more artless tone : he knew 
where Benedict was. 

"As we happen to be together, my dear," he said, 
seating himself on the sofa, to Valentine's intense dis- 
gust, " I am resolved to talk to you of a matter of some 
importance which is annoying me. Here we are quite 
sure not to be overheard or interrupted. Will you be 
kind enough to give me your attention for a few mo- 
ments? " 

Valentine, paler than a ghost, sank into a chair. 

"Please come nearer, my dear," said Monsieur de 
Lansac, drawing toward him a small table on which he 
placed the cand>^- ^-^ 

He rested *L i^ WM<>^V%#iid began the con- 

versation V"*- -J- - \ man accustomed 

to propose r ÊÊkÊ tÊÊÊÊmMoit of 

voice. 
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" I presume, my dear love, that you desire to know 
something of my plans, in order to make yours conform 
to them," he began, fixing his eyes upon her with a 
piercing gaze which held her, like one fascinated, where 
she sat. "Let me tell you, therefore, that 1 cannot 
leave my post, as 1 had hoped, for several years to come. 
My fortune has suffered a considerable diminution, which 
it is necessary for me to make up by my labors. Shall 
I take you with me, or shall 1 not take you ? That is the 
question, as Hamlet says. Do you wish to go with me ? 
Do you wish to stay here ? So far as it is in my power, 
1 will comply with your wishes ; but give me a definite 
answer, for, in this respect, your letters have been marked 
by a too modest restraint. I am your husband after all, 
and [ have some claim to your confidence." 

Valentine moved her lips, but could not utter a word. 
Between her jocose lord and master and her jealous lover, 
she was in a horrible position. 

She tried to raise her eyes to Lansac's face ; his hawk- 
like gaze was still fixed upon her. She lost countenance 
altogether, stammered and made no reply. 

" Since you are so bashful," he continued, raising his 
voice a little, " I augur well for your submission to my 
wishes, and it is time that 1 should speak to you of the 
duties we have contracted toward each other. We used 
to be friends once, Valentine, and this subject of conversa- 
tion did not frighten you so. To-day you treat me with a 
Reserve which I cannot understand. I fear lest you have 
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been too much in the company of persons unfavorably 
disposed toward me, during my absence. I fear — shall 
I tell you everything ? — that your confidence in me may 
have been somewhat weakened by some too intimate 
friendships." 

Valentine turned red and white by turns ; then she 
mustered courage to look her husband in the face, in 
order to grasp his meaning. She fancied that she could 
see an expression of ill-will beneath his air of calm kindli- 
ness, and she assumed a watchful attitude. 

"Go on, monsieur," she said, with more courage than 
she herself expected to command ; *' I am waiting until 
you say all that you have to say before replying." 

** People who are on friendly terms with each other 
should understand each other before a word is said," 
rejoined Lansac ; '* but, since such is your wish, Valen- 
tine, I will speak. 1 desire," he added with terrifying 
significance, "that my words may not be thrown away. 
I mentioned just now our reciprocal duties ; mine are to 
assist and protect you." 

"Yes, monsieur, to protect me I " echoed Valentine in 
consternation, but with some bitterness. 

" I understand you perfectly," he rejoined ; " you con- 
sider that my protection thus far has been a little too 
much like God's. I confess that it has been a little dis- 
tant, a little reserved ; but, if you wish," he added iron- 
ically, "it shall be made more apparent." 

A sudden movement behind the mirror caused Valen- 
tine to turn as cold as a marble statue. She glanced at 
her husband with a startled expression, but he seemed 
not to have noticed the sound that had caused her alarm, 
and he continued : 

"We will speak of that at another time, my love; I 
am too much a man of the world to annoy with mani- 
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festatîons of my affection a person who would spurn it. 
So that my duty toward you in the way of regard and 
protection shall be fulfilled in accordance with your de- 
sires, and never beyond them ; for in these days hus- 
bands make themselves especially unendurable by 
being too faithful to their duties. What do you think 
aboutit?" 

** I have not had experience enough to answer." 
**Very well answered. Now, my dear love, I am 
going to speak 0/ your duties toward me. That will 
not be very gallant ; and, as I have a horror of anything 
resembling pedagogy, it will be the first and last time in 
my life that I shall do it. I am convinced that the mean- 
ing of the precepts I shall lay down will always remain 
in your memory. Why, how you tremble I what child- 
ish folly ! Do you take me for one of those antediluvian 
clowns who have nothing pleasanter to hold up before 
the eyes of their wives than the yoke of marital fidelity ? 
Do you think that I am going to preach to you like an old 
monk, and bury in your heart the daggers of the Inqui- 
sition, in order to compel a confession of your secret 
thoughts ? — No, Valentine, no," he continued, after a 
pause, during which he gazed at her coldly ; '* I know 
very well what I must say to you in order not to disturb 
you. I will demand of you only what I can obtain with- 
out thwarting your inclinations and making your heart 
bleed. Don't faint, I beg you ; I shall soon have said 
all I have to say. I have no objection whatever to your 
living on intimate terms with a select circle of your own 
which often assembles here, and whose recent presence 
is proved by various indications." 

He took from the table a sketch-book on which Bene- 
dict's name was written, and turned the leaves with an 
air of indifference. 
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"But," he added, pushing the volume away with a 
resolute and commanding gesture, ** 1 expect that your 
good sense will see to it that no stranger presumes to 
offer his advice in our private affairs, or attempts to in- 
terpose any obstacle to the management of our common 
property. I expect this much from your conscience, and 
I demand it in the name of the rights which your position 
gives me. — Well, why don't you answer ? What are you 
looking at in that mirror ? " 

'M was not looking at it, monsieur," replied the 
terror-stricken Valentine. 

"On the other hand, I thought that you were looking 
at it very intently. Come, Valentine, answer me ; or, 
if your attention is still distracted, I will remove the 
mirror to another part of the room, where it will no longer 
attract your eyes." 

" Do nothing of the sort, monsieur I " cried Valentine, 
beside herself with dread. "What do you want me to 
answer ? what do you demand of me ? what do you order 
me to do ? " 

"I order you to do nothing," he replied, resuming his 
usual nonchalant manner ; " I entreat you to be compli- 
ant to-morrow. There will be a long and tedious matter 
of business to be adjusted ; you will be called upon to 
consent to some necessary arrangements, and I hope that 
no outside influence will prevail upon you to disappoint 
me, not even the advice of your mirror, that adviser 
which women consult on every subject." 

"Monsieur," said Valentine in a tone of entreaty, "I 
agree beforehand to whatever you choose to impose upon 
me, but let us go back to the château, I beg. I am very 
tired." 

"So I see," observed Monsieur de Lansac. 

He retained his seat for several minutes, however. 
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watching Valentine, who stood, candle in hand, awaiting 
in mortal dread, the end of the scene. 

It occurred to him to carry his vengeance even farther 
than he had done ; but, as he recalled the profession of 
faith he had heard Benedict make a short time before, 
he very wisely concluded that that young madman was 
quite capable of murdering him ; so he rose at last and 
left the pavilion with Valentine. She, with useless dis- 
simulation, ostentatiously locked the door of the pavilion 
with great care. 

**That is a very wise precaution," remarked Monsieur 
de Lansac, caustically, "especially as the windows are 
so arranged as to enable anyone who finds the door locked 
to go in and out with perfect ease." 

This last observation convinced Valentine at last of 
her real situation with respect to her husband. 
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The next day, she had hardly risen when the count 
and Monsieur Grapp sought admission to her apartments. 
They brought a bundle of papers. 

"Read them, madame," said Monsieur de Lansac, as 
he saw that she took up the pen mechanically to sign 
them. 

She glanced up at him, and the color left her cheeks ; 
his expression was so imperious, his smile so scornful, 
that she signed them all hastily, and said as she handed 
them back to him : 

" You see, monsieur, that 1 have confidence in you. 
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and do not look to see whether appearances are against 
you." 

**\ understand, madame/' rejoined Lansac, handing 
the papers to Monsieur Grapp. 

At that moment he was so happy and light-hearted at 
being rid of that debt, to which he owed ten years of an- 
noyance and persecution, that he had a feeling of some- 
thing like gratitude for his wife, and kissed her hand, 
saying with an almost sincere air : 

"One good turn deserves another, madame.'* 

That same evening he informed her that he was obliged 
to leave for Paris with Monsieur Grapp on the following 
day, but that he should not return to his post without 
saying good-bye to her and consulting her as to her own 
plans, which, he said, he should never oppose. 

He went to bed, overjoyed to be rid of his debt and 
his wife. 

Valentine, when she was left alone at night, reflected 
calmly on the events of those three days. Until then, 
terror had made her incapable of considering her situa- 
tion ; now that everything was amicably arranged, she 
was able to view it understandingly. But the irreparable 
step she had taken in signing those papers did not occupy 
her thoughts for an instant ; she could find in her heart 
no other feeling than profound consternation at the 
thought that she was ruined forever in the estimation of 
her husband. That humiliation was so painful to her 
that it absorbed every other feeling. 

Hoping to find a little peace of mind in prayer, she 
shut herself up in her oratory; but even then, accus- 
tomed as she was to mingle thoughts of Benedict with 
all her aspirations toward heaven, she was horrified to 
find his image no longer so pure in her mind. The mem- 
ory of the preceding night, of that tempestuous inter- 
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view, every word of which, overheard doubtless by 
Monsieur de Lansac, brought the flush of shame to Valen- 
tine's cheek, the sensation of that kiss, which still 
burned on her lips, her terror, her remorse, her agitation 
as she recalled even the most trivial details of that scene, 
all admonished her that it was time to turn back if she 
did not wish to fall into an abyss. Thus far her over- 
weening trust in his strength had sustained her; but a 
moment sufficed to show her how weak the human will Is. 
Fifteen months of unrestraint and confidence had not made 
Benedict such a stoic that a single moment had not swept 
away the fruit of painfully acquired, slowly gathered, 
rashly vaunted virtue. Valentine could not close her eyes 
to the fact that the love she inspired was not the love of 
the angels for the Lord, but an earthly, passionate, vio- 
lent love, a tempest likely to carry everything before It. 

She had no sooner descended thus into the recesses of 
her conscience, than her former piety, stern and terrify* 
ing, tormented her with repentance and dread. She 
passed the whole night in torture ; she tried in vain to 
sleep. At last, toward daybreak, intensely excited by 
her suffering, she determined upon a sublime and ro- 
mantic project, which has tempted more than one wife 
at the moment of committing her first error : she de- 
termined to see her husband and implore his assistance. 

Terrified at what she was about to do, she was no soon- 
er dressed and ready to leave her room than she re- 
nounced the idea, recurred to it, shrank from it again, 
and, after a quarter of an hour of hesitation and an- 
guish, she summoned courage to go down to the salon 
and send for Monsieur de Lansac. 

It was just five o'clock ; the count had hoped to leave 
the château before his wife was awake. He flattered 
himself that he should in that way avoid the annoyance 
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of more farewells and more dissimulation. So that the 
thought of the interview she requested vexed him beyond 
measure ; but he could not in decency avoid it. He 
joined her in the salon, somewhat disturbed because he 
could not divine her object in wishing to see him. 

The care with which Valentine closed the doors so that 
they might not be heard, and the agitation of her features 
and her voice, put the finishing touch to Monsieur de 
Lansac's impatience, for he felt that he had no time for 
a sentimental scene. His mobile eyebrows involuntarily 
contracted, and, when Valentine attempted to speak, 
she found such a cold and repellent expresàon on his 
face that she stood before him crushed and tongue-tied. 

A few polite words from her husband gave her to un- 
derstand that he was tired of waiting ; whereupon she 
made a violent effort to speak, but could not express her 
sorrow and her shame otherwise than by sobs. 

"Come, come, my dear Valentine," he said, forcing 
himself to assume an open and affectionate manner, 
"enough of this nonsense 1 Come, what have you to 
say to me ? I thought that we were perfectly agreed on 
every point. Let us not waste time, 1 beg you ; Grapp 
is waiting for me, and Grapp is pitiless." 

"Very good, monsieur," said Valentine, summoning 
all her courage, " 1 will make my appeal to you in four 
words : take me with you." 

As she spoke, she almost kneeled before the count, 
who fell back. 

"Take you with me! you! Do you mean it, ma- 
dame Î " 

"I know that you despise me," cried Valentine, with 
the resolution of despair ; " but 1 know that you have no 
right to. 1 swear to you, monsieur, that I am still worthy 
to be the wife of an honest man." 
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"Will you Oblige me by informing me," retorted the 
count, speaking slowly and with ironical emphasis, " how 
many times you have walked alone at night — as you did 
last night, for instance — to the pavilion in the park, in 
the two years more or less that we have been sep- 
arated ? " 

Valentine, realizing that she was innocent, felt that 
her courage increased. 

"I swear to you, by God and by my honor," she 
said, "that last night was the first time." 

"God is indulgent and a woman's honor is fragile. 
Try to swear by something else." 

" But, monsieur," cried Valentine, grasping her hus< 
band's arm with a commanding gesture, " you heard our 
conversation last night ; I am Eure of it, I know it. And 
I appeal to your conscience to say if it did not prove that 
my madness was involuntary. Didn't you understand 
that, although I was guilty and hateful in my own eyes, 
my conduct was not defiled by the stain which a man 
could not forgive. Oh 1 you know, you know, that if 
it were otherwise, 1 should not have the effrontery to 
claim your protection. Oh ! Evariste, do not refuse it I 
There is stilt time to save me. Do not let me succumb 
to my destiny ; rescue me from the seduction that environs 
me and presses me close. See ! I fly from it, I abhor it, I 
try to push it away ; but I am a poor, weak woman, left 
alone, abandoned by everybody ; help me 1 It is not 
too late, I tell you ; I can still look you in the face. Do 
I blush ? does my face lie ? You are shrewd and pene- 
trating ; 1 could not deceive you so grossly. Should I 
dare to do it? Great God! you do not believe me! 
Oh I this doubt is a terrible punishment ! " 

As she spoke, poor Valentine, hopeless qf overcoming 

SÎ coldness of that marble heart, fell on her 
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knees, clasped her hands and held them up toward 
heaven, as if to call God to witness. 

"Really," said Monsieur de Lansac, after a savage 
silence, " you are very lovely and very dramatic ! One 
must be very cruel to refuse what you ask so elcx^uent- 
ly; but how can you expect me to expose you to the 
necessity of perjuring yourself anew ? Didn't you swear 
to your lover last night that you would never belong to 
any man ? " 

At that crushing retort Valentine rose indignantly, and, 
gazing at her husband with all the lofty scorn of outraged 
pride, she said : 

"What do you think that I came here to demand, I 
pray to know ? You are laboring under a strange error ; 
monsieur, but you certainly do not think that I knelt 
to you to solicit a place in your bed ? " 

Monsieur de Lansac, mortally offended by the haughty 
aversion of that woman who was so humble a moment 
before, bit his bloodless lip and walked toward the door. 
Valentine detained him. 

"So you spurn me," she said; "you deny me the 
protection of your house and the safeguard of your pres- 
ence ! If you could deprive me of your name, doubtless 
you would do so I Oh I this is abominable, monsieur. 
You talked to me yesterday about our respective duties; 
how do you fulfil yours ? You see that I am on the point 
of rolling over a precipice from which I shrink in horror, 
and, when I implore you to give me your hand, you push 
me over with your foot. Very good I may my sins re- 
coil on your head ! " 

"Yes, Valentine, you are right," he retorted in a 
sneering tone; "your sins will recoil on my head." 

He left the room, delighted with that witty retort. She 
still clung to him, and at that critical moment she resort* 
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ed to every form of entreaty, humble, touching, pa- 
thetic, that a woman can devise. She was so eloquent 
and so sincere that Monsieur de Lansac, surprised by her 
powers of pleading, looked at her for a moment with an 
expression which aroused the hope that she had moved 
him. But he gently freed himself from her grasp, say» 
ing: 

''All this is sublime, my dear, but it is absolutely ridic- 
ulous. You are very wrong ; take a friend's advice : a 
woman should never take her husband for her confessor ; 
that is asking of him more virtue than is consistent with 
his profession. For my own part, I consider you charm- 
ing ; but my own life is too busy for me to undertake to 
cure you of a great passion. Indeed, I could never be so 
conceited as to hope to succeed. I have done enough for 
you, it seems to me, by closing my eyes ; you have 
opened them by force. That being so, I must run 
away, for my position in relation to you here is in- 
tolerable, and we could not look at each other without 
laughing.'* 

"Without laughing, monsieur! laughing!" she ex- 
claimed with justifiable wrath. 

"Adieu, Valentine," he continued; "I have had too 
much experience, I confess, to blow my brains out for 
an infidelity, but I have too much sense to care to serve 
as chaperon to such an excitable brain as yours. For the 
same reason I am none too anxious to have you break 
this liaison, which has to you all the romantic beauty 
of a first love. The second would be more rapid, the 
third " 

"You insult me," said Valentine, with a disheartened 
air ; " but God will protect me. Adieu, monsieur. I 
thank you for this harsh lesson ; I will try to profit by 
it." 
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They bowed to each other, and a quarter of an hour 
later, as Benedict and Valentin were walking along 
the highroad, they saw the post-chaise pass which bore 
the nobleman and the usurer Parisward. 
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Valentine, terrified and at the same time mortally of- 
fended by her husband's insulting prophecies, went to her 
room to devour her tears and her shame. More than ever 
alarmed by the consequences of an error which society 
punishes with such scorn, Valentine, being accustomed 
to regard public opinion with religious respect, looked 
with horror upon her mistakes and imprudence. Her 
mind dwelt constantly upon the plan of flying from the 
perils of her situation. She sought means of resistance 
from without, for she no longer found any such in herself, 
and the dread of yielding took away her last remaining 
strength. She complained bitterly of her destiny for 
depriving her of all help, all protection. 

"Alas!" she said, "my husband spurns me, my 
mother cannot understand me, my sister dares not do 
anything; who will stop me on this slope which is so 
steep that I cannot stop myself?" 

Brought up to shine in society, and according to its 
principles, Valentine could not find anywhere in society 
the support which she was entitled to expect from it in 
return for her sacrifices. If she had not possessed the 
inestimable treasure of faith, she would undoubtedly, 
in her despair, have trampled on all the precepts of her 
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youth. But her religious belief sustained and encour- 
aged all her other beliefs. 

She did not feel strong enough to see Benedict that 
evening; so she did not advise him of her husband's 
departure, and flattered herself that he would not know 
of it. She wrote a note to Louise, asking her to come to 
the pavilion at the usual time. 

But they had hardly exchanged greetings when «Vlade- 
moiselle Beaujon sent Catherine to the small park, to 
inform Valentine that her grandmother was seriously ill, 
and was asking for her. 

The old marchioness had taken a cup of chocolate in 
the morning ; her weakened organs refused to digest it, 
and she was suffering from a violent attack of indigestion 
and fever. The old doctor. Monsieur Faure, considered 
her situation very dangerous. 

Valentine was attending to her wants with affectionate 
zeal when the marchioness suddenly sat up in bed, and, 
with a distinctness of speech and expression which she 
had not shown for a long time, requested to be left alone 
with her granddaughter. All who were in the room at 
once withdrew, with the exception of La Beaujon, who 
could not believe that the dismissal extended to her. But 
the old marchioness, suddenly recovering, by virtue of 
a miraculous revolution wrought by the fever, her keen- 
ness of perception and freedom of will, imperiously or- 
dered her to leave the room. 

"Valentine," she said to her granddaughter when they 
were alone, " I have a favor to ask of you. I have been 
imploring La Beaujon to do it for a long time, but she 
confuses my mind by her replies ; you will do it, I am 
sure." 

"O grandmamma ! " cried Valentine, kneeling beside 
her bed, " tell me what it is— command me." 
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"Well, my child," said the marchioness, leaning to- 
ward her and lowering her voice, " I don't want to die 
without seeing your sister.*' 

Valentine sprang eagerly to her feet and ran to a bell. 

"Oh ! that can be soon arranged," she said joyfully; 
"she isn't far away. How happy she will be, dear 
grandma I Her kisses will restore you to life and 
health ! " 

Valentine bade Catherine go to fetch Louise, who 
was still at the pavilion. 

" That is not all," said the marchioness ; " I would like 
to see her son too." 

Valentin had just arrived at the small park when 
Catherine appeared. He had been sent by Benedict, 
who was anxious about Valentine, and dared not appear 
in her presence without orders from her. In a few mo- 
ments, Louise and her son were ushered into their grand- 
mother's chamber. 

Louise, abandoned by that woman long ago with un- 
feeling selfishness, had succeeded in forgetting her ; but 
when she saw her on her deathbed, haggard and de- 
crepit ; when she saw the features of her whose indul- 
gent affection had kept watch, whether well or ill, over 
her early years of innocence and happiness, she was 
conscious of a reawakening of that inextinguishable sen- 
timent of respect and love which is a part of the first 
affections of life. She threw herself into her grand- 
mother's arms, and her tears, the source of which she 
believed to be dry, flowed freely on the breast of her 
who had rocked her to sleep in infancy. 

The old woman likewise was very deeply moved 
at the sight of Louise, once so full of life and so rich in 
youth, health and passion, now so fragile and melan- 
choly. She expressed her feelings with a fervor which 
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was as it were the last gleam of that ineffable love with 
which heaven has endowed woman in her rôle of mother. 
She asked forgiveness for her neglect with a warmth 
which called forth sobs of gratitude from her grand- 
daughters ; then she embraced Valentin in her lean 
arms, and went into ecstasies over his beauty, his grace, 
his resemblance to Valentine. They both resembled the 
Comte de Raimbault, the marchioness's youngest son. 
She also discovered in them some of the features of her 
husband. How can the sacred ties of family be shat- 
tered and forgotten on earth ? What has more power over 
the human heart than a type of beauty handed down as an 
heirloom by several generations of loved children ? What 
a bond of affection is that which epitomizes memory and 
hope ! What an imperious influence is that of one whose 
glance revives a whole past of love and regret, a life 
which you thought extinct, but whose intense emotions 
you find renewed in a child's smile I 

But soon the marchioness's emotion seemed to fade 
away, whether because it had hastened the exhaustion of 
her faculties, or because her natural fickleness needed to 
reassert itself. She bade Louise sit on her bed, Valen- 
tine at the foot and Valentin by her pillow. She talked 
to them wittily and cheerfully, and with as much ease of 
manner as if she had parted from them the day before. 
She asked Valentin many questions concerning his 
studies, his tastes, his dreams of the future. 

In vain did her granddaughter urge that she would tire 
herself by talking so long. They noticed that her ideas 
gradually became confused. Her memory failed her ; the 
extraordinary intelligence which she had temporarily re- 
covered gave way to vague and effusive reminiscences, 
to confused thoughts ; her cheeks, burning with fever, 
turned purple; her speech became thick. The doctor 
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was sent for and administered a sedative. It was no 
longer needed ; they saw that she was rapidly sinking. 

Suddenly she raised her head on her pillow, called 
Valentine again, and motioned to the others to retire to 
the end of the room. 

"Here is an idea that has just occurred to me/' she 
whispered. *' I knew that I had forgotten something, 
and I did not want to die without telling you of it. I 
know many secrets which I pretend not to know. 
There is one which you haven't confided to me, Valen- 
tine, but I guessed it a long while ago : you are in love, 
my child." 

Valentine shuddered from head to foot. Completely 
mastered by the mental exaltation produced by the 
crowding of all these events into a few days, she be- 
lieved that a voice from on high was speaking to her 
through her dying grandmother's mouth. 

**Yes, it is true," she replied, resting her burning 
cheek on the marchioness's icy hands ; *' I am very 
guilty. Do not curse me, but say something to encour- 
age and save me." 

"Ah I my child ! " said the marchioness, trying to 
smile, "it isn't easy to save a young creature like you 
from the passions ! Oh I in my last hour I can afford to 
be sincere. Why should I play the hypocrite with you ? 
Could 1 do it for an instant before God ? No, I say. It 
is not possible to keep from that disease while you are 
young. So love on, my child ; that is the only good 
thing in life. But listen to your grandmother's last ad- 
vice, and don't forget it : never take a lover who is not 
of your own rank." 

At this point the marchioness lost the power of speech. 

A few drops of her potion restored her to life for a few 
moments more. She bestowed a wan smile on those 
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To escape her love she would have walked upon the sea. 
Moreover, when everything failed her at once, an ad- 
ditional pang was less terrifying to her than at ordinary 
times. She felt that she could be strong and pitiless 
toward herself, provided that she had not to struggle 
with Benedict ; the maledictions of the whole world had 
less terror for her than the idea of facing her lover's 
grief. 

So she confessed to her mother that she loved another 
man than her husband. That was all the information 
she gave her with respect to Benedict ; but she painted 
with glowing colors the state of her mind and her need 
of some one to lean upon. She implored her to write for 
her to join her ; for the countess always exacted such 
absolute submission from her dependents that Valentine 
would not have dared to join her without her permis- 
sion. 

In default of affection, Madame de Raimbault might, 
perhaps, have received her daughter's confidence with a 
thrill of vanity; perhaps she would have granted her 
request, had not the same mail brought her another letter 
from the château of Raimbault, which she read first ; it 
was a formal denunciation from Mademoiselle Beaujon. 

That old maid, consumed by jealousy to see the 
marchioness surrounded by a new family in her last 
moments, was particularly enraged by the gift of cer- 
tain antique jewels to Louise by her grandmother as a 
pledge of renewed affection. She considered herself de- 
frauded by that gift, and, having no legal ground of 
complaint, she determined at ail events to be revenged ; 
so she wrote at once to the countess, on the pretext of 
informing her of her mother-in-law's death, and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to disclose Valentine's inti- 
macy with Louise, the scandalous installation of Valentin 
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in the neighborhood, Madame de Lansac's share in his 
education, and all that she was pleased to call the «ifs- 
teries of the pavilion ; for she did not confine herself to 
betraying the friendship of the sisters ; she cast asper- 
sions upon their relations with the fanner's nephew, Bhé- 
diciUiiry the peasant; she described Louise as a scheming 
creature who shamelessly countenanced that clodhop- 
per's guilty union with her sister ; she added that it was 
very late, doubtless, to remedy all this, for the commeru 
had been going on for fifteen long months. She ended 
by declaring that Monsieur de Lansac had certainly made 
some unpleasant discoveries in that direction, for he had 
gone away after three days, without having any rela- 
tions with his wife. 

Having thus given vent to her hatred. La Beaujon left 
Raimbault, rich by reason of the liberality of the family, 
and revenged for Valentine's kindness to her. 

These two letters threw the countess into a terrible 
rage. She would have had less confidence in the du- 
enna's disclosures had not her daughter's confession, 
arriving at the same time, seemed a sufficient confirma- 
tion of them. Thus Valentine lost all the merit of that 
naïve confession. Madame de Raimbault saw in her 
simply a miserable creature whose honor was irretriev- 
ably stained, and who implored her mother's assistance 
because she was threatened by her husband's ven- 
geance. This opinion was only too fully confirmed by 
the rumors which reached her ears from the province 
every day. The pure happiness of two lovers can never 
take shelter in rural silence and obscurity without arous- 
ing the jealousy and hatred of all who vegetate stupidly 
in small provincial towns. The spectacle of another 
person's happiness consumes and withers the provincial. 
The only thing which enables him to endure his narrow, 
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wretched life, is the pleasure of stripping his neighbor's 
life of ail love and poetry. 

Moreover, Madame de Raimbault, who had been sur- 
prised at Monsieur de Lansac's return to Paris, saw him, 
questioned him, and, although she could obtain no re- 
sponse, understood clearly enough, from his skilfully 
managed silence and the dignity of his evasive manner, 
that all ties of affection and confidence between his wife 
and himself were broken. 

Thereupon she wrote Valentine a crushing reply : ad- 
vised her to seek shelter thenceforth in the protection of 
that sister whose character was as black as her own, de- 
clared that she abandoned her to her degradation, and 
ended by almost cursing her. 

It was true enough that Madame de Raimbault was 
distressed to see her daughter's life ruined forever ; but 
there was more wounded pride than maternal affection 
in her grief. That this was so was proved by the fact 
that anger triumphed over pity, and she started for Eng- 
land, with the object, she said, of forgetting her griefs, 
but really to indulge freely in dissipation without running 
the risk of meeting people who knew of her domestic 
troubles, and might be disposed to criticize her conduct 
on that occasion. 

Such was the result of the unhappy Valentine's last 
efforts. Her mother's reply caused her such bitter pain 
that it overshadowed all her thoughts. She knelt in her 
oratory, and her affliction found vent in heart-break- 
ing sobs. Then, in the midst of that terrible bitterness 
of spirit, she felt the need of that trust and hope which 
are the sustenance of pious souls ; she felt, above all, the 
craving for affection which consumes the youthful heart. 
Hated, misunderstood, spurned on all sides, there still 
remained one place of refuge : Benedict's heart. Was 
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that calumoiated love so culpable after all ? Into what 
crime had it led her ? 

"O my God!" she cried fervently; "Thou who 
alone seest the purity of my desires, who alone knowest 
the innocence of my conduct — ^wilt not Thou protect me ? 
Wilt Thou also turn Thy face from me ? Is this love of 
mine so blameworthy ? '' 

As she leaned over her prie-Dieu, she noticed an ob- 
ject which she had placed upon it as the votive offering 
of a lover's superstition ; it was the blood-stained hand- 
kerchief which Catherine had brought from the house in 
the ravine on the day of Benedict's suicide, and which 
Valentine had at once claimed on learning of the incident. 
At that crisis the sight of the blood shed for her sake was 
like a triumphant declaration of love and self-sacrificing 
devotion, in reply to the insults which she had received 
from all sides. She seized the handkerchief, put it to her 
lips, and, plunged in a sea of anguish and rapture, she 
knelt for a long while, motionless and wrapt in medita- 
tion, opening her heart to her trust in Benedict, and feel- 
ing the ardent life which had consumed her being a few 
days before begin to flow again in her veins. 
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Benedict had been very unhappy for a week past. 
That alleged sickness, of which Louise could give him 
no details, caused him the keenest anxiety. Such is the 
selfishness of love that he chose rather to believe that 
Valentine was ill than to suspect her of a purpose to 
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avoid him. On that evening, impelled by a vague hope, 
he prowled about the park for a long time. At last, 
having obtained possession of a key which was usually 
in Valentine's keeping, he determined to go to the pavilion. 
All was silence and solitude in that retreat, lately so filled 
with joy and confidence and affection. His heart sank ; 
he went out and ventured into the garden of the château. 
Since the old marchioness's death, Valentine had dis- 
pensed with several servants. So that there were few 
people in the château. Benedict met no one as he ap- 
proached. 

Valentine's oratory was in a small tower in the most 
deserted part of the building. A small spiral staircase, 
a relic of the old buildings on whose ruins the new manor- 
house had been built, led down from her bedroom to 
the oratory, and from the oratory to the garden. The 
window, which was arched at the top and surmounted 
by ornamentation in the Italian Renaissance style, over- 
looked a clump of trees whose tops were at that moment 
reddened by the rays of the setting sun. The day had 
been extremely hot ; the lightning flashed silently on the 
violet horizon ; the atmosphere was rare, and seemed 
charged with electricity. It was one of those summer 
evenings when one finds difficulty in breathing, when 
one's nerves are in a state of extraordinary tension, 
when one suffers from a nameless pain which one longs 
to be able to relieve by tears. 

When he reached the foot of the clump of trees in 
front of the tower, Valentine glanced uneasily at the 
window of the oratory. The stained glass blazed in the 
sunlight. Benedict had been trying for a long time to 
discover something behind that gleaming mirror, when 
it was suddenly opened by a woman's hand, and a face 
appeared and disappeared. 
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Benedict climbed an o!d yew, and hidden by its droop- 
ing black branches, reached a sufficient height from the 
ground to look through the window. He distinctly saw 
Valentine on her knees, with her fair hair half-loosened, 
falling carelessly over her shoulders and gilded by the last 
beams of the sun. Her cheeks were flushed, her uncon- 
strained attitude was instinct with grace and innocence. 
She was pressing against her heart and kissing passion- 
ately the blood-stained handkerchief for which Benedict 
had searched so anxiously after his suicide, and which 
he recognized at once in her hands. 

Thereupon, Benedict, after a fearful glance about the 
deserted garden, having but to put out his hand to reach 
the window, could not resist the temptation. He grasped 
tiie carved balustrade, and swung himself off, at the risk 
of his life, from the branch on which he sat. 

Valentine shrieked at the sight of a dark figure against 
the brilliant sky ; but, when she recognized him, her 
terror changed its character. 

" O heaven t " she exclaimed, " do you dare to pursue 
me even here ? " 

" Do you turn me away > " rejoined Benedict. " Look I 
I am only twenty feet from the ground ; tell me to let 
go the balustrade, and I obey." 

" Great God \ " cried Valentine, terrified beyond words 
when she realized his position, "come in, come in 1 
you frighten me to death." 

He jumped into the oratory, and Valentine, who had 
seized his coat lest he should fall, embraced him in an 
involuntary outburst of Joy when she saw that he was 
safe. 

At that moment everything was forgotten, both the 
reastance which Valentine had meditated so long, and 
ttw reproaches which Benedict had resolved to heap upon 
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her. That week of separation, under such melancholy 
conditions, had seemed to them like a century. The 
young man yielded to his frantic joy, straining Valen- 
tine to his heart, for he had feared to find her dying, 
and he found her lovelier and more loving than ever. 

At last he remembered all that he had suffered during 
their separation ; he accused her of being false and cruel. 

" Listen," said Valentine, excitedly, leading him before 
her Madonna. " I took an oath never to see you again, 
because I imagined that I could not do it without crime. 
Now, swear to me that you will help me to be true to 
my duty ; swear it before God — before this image, the 
emblem of purity ; reassure me, give me back the con- 
fidence I have lost. Benedict, you are loyal at heart, 
you would not do a sacrilegious thing. Tell me, do you 
feel stronger than I am ? " 

Benedict turned pale, and recoiled from her in dismay. 
He had a truly chivalrous sense of honor, and he pre- 
ferred the misery of losing Valentine to the crime of be- 
traying her. 

"Why, you are calling upon me to make a vow, Val- 
entine ! " he cried. " Do you think that I have the 
heroism to make it or to keep it, unprepared as I am ? " 

" What ! have you not been prepared for fifteen 
months ? Those solemn promises you made one even- 
ing in my sister's presence, and which you have kept so 
loyally thus far " 

"Yes, Valentine, I have had the courage to do it, and, 
perhaps, I shall have the courage to renew those prom- 
ises. But do not ask me to do anything to-day ; I am too 
excited ; my oaths would be worth nothing. All that has 
happened lately has banished the calmness which my 
heart owed to you. And then, Valentine, imprudent 
creature ! you tell me that you are afraid ! Why do 
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you tell me that ? 1 should not have had the presump- 
tion to think it. You were strong when I thought you 
were strong ; why ask of me now the strength which 
you have not ? Where shall I seek it ? Adieu ; I will 
go to prepare myself to obey you. But swear to me 
that you will not avoid me any more, for you see the 
effect of such treatment on me ; it kills me ; it does 
away with all the results of my past virtue." 

"Very well, Benedict, I swear it, for it is impossible 
for me not to trust you when I see you and hear your 
voice. Good-night ; to-morrow we will all meet at the 
pavilion." 

She offered him her hand ; Benedict hesitated to touch 
it. He trembled convulsively. He had barely touched 
his lips to it when a sort of frenzy swept him oflf his feet. 
He strained Valentine to his heart, then pushed her 
away. At last the violent restraint which he imposed 
upon his fiery nature having exhausted his strength, he 
wrung his hands frantically and dropped almost lifeless 
on the steps of the prie-Dieu. 

" Have pity on me," he cried in anguish, "Thou who 
didst create Valentine. Recall my soul to Thee ; extin- 
guish this consuming breath which scorches my breast 
and makes life a torture ; grant me the blessed boon of 
death." 

He was so pale, such a world of suffering was written 
in his dull eyes, that Valentine believed that he was 
really at the point of death. She threw herself on her 
knees beside him, embraced him frantically, covered him 
with kisses and tears, and fell exhausted in his arms with 
stifled cries, when she saw him sink to the floor and 
throw back his pallid, lifeless face. 

At last she recalled him to consciousness, but he was 
so weak, so prostrated, that she could not send him away 
20 
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in that condition. Recovering all her energy with the 
necessity of reviving him, she lifted him and dragged 
him to her bedroom, where she hastened to brew some 
tea. 

At that moment, the kind-hearted and gentle Valen- 
tine became the active, efficient housewife, whose life 
was devoted to the welfare of others. The panic terror 
of a passionately loving woman gave place to the solici- 
tude of devoted affection. She forgot where she had 
taken Benedict, and what must be taking place in his 
mind, to think only of attending to his physical needs. 
The imprudent girl paid no heed to the wild and sombre 
expression with which he looked about that room which 
he had entered but once before, at that bed where he had 
watched her sleeping one whole night, at all that furni- 
ture which recalled the most tempestuous crisis and the 
most profound emotion of his life. Sitting in an easy- 
chair, with contracted eyebrows and arms hanging at his 
side, he watched her as she hovered about him mechan- 
ically, with no definite idea what she was doing. 

When she brought him the calming beverage which 
she had prepared for him, he rose abruptly and glared 
at her with such a strange, wild expression that she 
dropped the cup and stepped back in alarm. 

Benedict threw his arms about her and prevented her 
from running away. 

"Let me go," she cried; "the tea has burned me 
horribly." 

She did, in fact, limp as she walked away. He threw 
himself on his knees and kissed her tiny foot, which was 
slightly reddened, through the transparent stocking ; then 
almost swooned again ; and Valentine, vanquished by 
pity, by love, and, above all, by fear, did not again 
tear herself from his arms when he returned to life. 
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It was a fatal moment, sure to come sooner or later. 
It is most presumptuous to hope to overcome a passion, 
when two people see each other every day, and are only 
twenty years old. 

For the first few days, Valentine, swept far beyond and 
away from her customary field of reflection, did not 
think of repentance ; but the inevitable moment came, 
and it was unspeakably terrible. 

Then Benedict bitterly deplored a happiness for which 
he must pay so dear. His sin received the severest pun- 
ishment that could have been inflicted upon it ; he saw 
Valentine weep and pine away with grief. 

As they were both too virtuous to fall asleep unheeding 
in joys which they had reprobated and fought against so 
long, their life became a painful burden. Valentine was 
not capable of bargaining with her conscience. Benedict 
loved her too passionately to enjoy a happiness which 
Valentine no longer shared. Both were too weak, too 
devoted to each other, too completely under the domina- 
tion of the impetuous sensations of youth, to force them- 
selves to renounce those remorse-laden joys. They part- 
ed with despair at their hearts ; they met again with de- 
lirious joy. Their life was a perpetual combat, a storm 
constantly renewed, a bliss without bounds, and a hell 
from whiçb there was no issue. 

Benedict accused Valentine of loving him too little — 
not enough to prefer him to her honor, to her self-esteem ; 
of being incapable of perfect self-sacrifice ; and when 
these reproaches had driven Valentine to a new display 
of weakness, when he saw her weeping with despair and 
yielding to ghastly terrors, he abhorred the happiness he 
had enjoyed ; he would have given all his blood to w i^ih 
away the memory of it. At such times hr wouM oHrr 
to fly from her ; he would swear that he would enrlurp 
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life in exile ; but she no longer had the strength to send 
him away. 

" Then I should be left alone, given over to my grief ! " 
she would say. " No, do not leave me so, it would kill 
me ; I cannot live now except by forgetting. As soon as 
I return to myself, I feel that I am lost ; my wits wander, 
and I should be quite capable of crowning my crimes by 
suicide. Your presence gives me, at all events, strength 
to live in forgetfulness of my duties. Let us wait a little 
longer, and hope and pray. When I am alone, I cannot 
pray any more ; but with you, hope returns. I imagine 
that some day I shall find enough courage in my heart to 
love you without crime. Perhaps you will give me that 
courage, for you are stronger than I ; I am the one who 
is forever sending you away and calling you back." 

And then would come a wave of overwhelming passion, 
when hell and its terrors simply made Valentine smile. 
At such times she was not merely an unbeliever — ^she 
was fanatical in her impiety. 

"Come," she would say, "let us defy everything. 
What does it matter if I destroy my soul ? Let us be 
happy on earth. Will an eternity of torment be too high 
a price to pay for the joy of being yours ? I wish I 
had something more to sacrifice to you. Tell me, don't 
you know of something I can do to pay my debt to 
you ? " 

"Oh ! if you were always like this ! " Benedict would 
exclaim. 

Thus Valentine, naturally calm and reserved, had be- 
come passionate to the point of delirium as the result of 
a combination of pitiless misfortunes and seductions 
which had developed within her unsuspected powers of 
resisting and of loving. The longer and more resolute 
her resistance, the more violent her fall. The more 
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strength she had mustered to combat passion, the more 
elements of force and duration did passion find in her. 

An event which Valentine had, so to speak, forgotten 
to anticipate, turned her mind for a moment to other 
concerns. Monsieur Grapp made his appearance, armed 
with documents according to whose tenor the château 
and domain of Raimbault belonged to him, with the ex- 
ception of a parcel worth about twenty thousand francs, 
which constituted Madame de Lansac's entire fortune. 
The estates were immediately offered for sale to the high- 
est bidder, and Valentine was notified to vacate Monsieur 
Grapp's house within twenty-four hours. 

This was a thunderbolt to those who loved her. Never 
had a heaven-sent disaster caused such consternation in 
the province. But Valentine felt her misfortune less 
keenly than she would have done under other circum- 
stances. She reflected in her secret heart that, as Mon- 
sieur de Lansac was base enough to make her pay for 
her dishonor with money, she was out of his debt, so to 
speak. She regretted only the pavilion, the scene of a 
happiness that was gone forever ; and, having removed 
the few articles of furniture which she was allowed to 
take, she accepted temporarily the hospitality of the 
farm of Grangeneuve, which the Lhérys, by virtue of 
an arrangement with Grapp, were soon to leave. 
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Amid the excitement caused by this reversal of her 
fortunes, Valentine passed several days ^without seeing 
Benedict. The courage with which she endured the blow 
of financial ruin emboldened her to some extent, and she 
found herself sufficiently tranquil in mind to renew her 
efforts to be free. 

She wrote to Benedict : 

*' I beg you not to try to see me during the next fort- 
night, which I am to pass with the Lhérys. As you have 
not been to the farm since Athénaïs was married, you 
could not appear there now without advertising our rela- 
tions. However earnestly Madame Lhéry may urge you, 
regretting as she still does your apparent drifting apart, re- 
fuse, unless you wish to make me very unhappy. Adieu ; 
1 do not know what I am going to do ; 1 have a fortnight 
to consider. When I have decided upon my future course, 
I will let you know, and you will help me to follow it, 
whatever it may be. 

This note alarmed Benedict beyond words. He fancied 
that he could read between the lines the same dread 
decision which he had made Valentine abandon so many 
times, but which might, perhaps, become inevitable, as 
the result of so much anguish of mind. Prostrated, 
crushed beneath the weight of so tempestuous a life and 
so dismal a future, he gave way to discouragement. He 
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no longer had even the prospect of suicide to sustain him. 
In his conscience he was under a binding obligation to 
Louise's son ; moreover, Valentine was too unhappy for 
him to think of dealing her that terrible blow on top of 
all those that fate had dealt her. Now that she was ru- 
ined, abandoned, heart-broken with grief and remorse, 
it was his duty to live, to compel himself to be useful to 
her, and to watch over her, whether she would or not. 

Louise had conquered at last the foolish passion which 
had tormented her so long. Her connection with Bene- 
dict, strengthened and purified by her son's presence, 
had become tranquil and venerable. Her violent dispo- 
sition had become softened as the result of that great 
inward victory. It is true that she was entirely ignorant 
of the calamity of Benedict's too great happiness with 
Valentine. She strove to console her sister for her loss 
of fortune, not knowing that she had met with an irrep- 
arable loss — that of her own esteem. So she passed 
all her time with her, and did not know what fresh anx- 
ieties were weighing upon Benedict. 

The youthful and sprightly Athénaïs had suffered per- 
sonally on account of these recent events ; in the first 
place, because she was sincerely attached to Valentine ; 
and, also, because the closing of the pavilion, with the 
consequent interruption of their pleasant meetings in the 
evening, and the sale of the park, oppressed her heart 
with an indefinable sense of deprivation. She was sur- 
prised to find that she could not think of them without a 
sigh ; she was distressed by the length of the days and 
the tedium of the evenings. 

Evidently something of importance was missing from 
her life, and Athénaïs, who had just entered her eight- 
eenth year, questioned herself ingenuously on that sub- 
ject, but dared not answer her own questions. In all 
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her dreams, however, the noble blond head of young 
Valentin appeared amid the flower-laden shrubs. She 
imagined that he chased her over the fields ; she saw 
him, tall and slender and agile as a chamois, jump the 
hedges to overtake her ; she frolicked with him ; she 
joined in his fresh, joyous laughter ; then she would 
blush herself as she saw the blood rise to that innocent 
brow, as she felt that smooth white hand burn when it 
touched hers, as she surprised a sigh and melancholy 
glance from that child whom she could not distrust. Un- 
consciously she felt all the shy tremors of a dawning 
love. And when she woke, when she found Pierre 
Blutty beside her, that boorish peasant, so brutal in love, 
so utterly without refinement and charm, she felt her 
heart sink within her, and the tears trembled on her eye- 
lids. Athénaïs had always loved the aristocracy ; ele- 
vated language, even when it was beyond the scope of 
her intelligence, seemed to her the most irresistible form 
of seduction. When Benedict talked of the arts or the 
sciences, she listened to him with admiration, because 
she did not understand him. It was his superiority in 
that respect to which he owed the fascination he had for 
a long time had for her. Since she had made up her mind 
to give him up, young Valentin, with his gentleness, his 
self-restraint, the feudal dignity of his handsome profile, 
his aptitude in grasping abstract branches of knowledge, 
had become in her eyes the type of charming and per- 
fect manhood. She had long been in the habit of ex- 
pressing openly her predilection for him, but she was be- 
ginning to have some hesitation in doing so, for Valentin 
was growing in most alarming fashion ; his glance was 
becoming as penetrating as flame, and the young farm- 
er's wife felt that the blood rushed to her face whenever 
she mentioned his name. 
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Thus the deserted pavilion was a subject of involun- 
tary longing and regret. To be sure, Valentin came 
sometimes to see his mother and aunt ; but the house in 
the ravine was so far from the farm-house that he could 
not make that expedition often without considerable in- 
terference with his studies, and the first week seemed 
mortally long to Madame Blutty. 

The future was very uncertain. Louise talked of re- 
turning to Paris with her son and Valentine. At other 
times the sisters formed the plan of buying a peas- 
ant's small cottage and living in it alone. Blutty, who 
was still jealous of Benedict, although he had little 
reason to be, talked of taking his wife to La Marche, 
where he owned some property. It was necessary to 
separate Athénals and Valentin by some means or other ; 
she could no longer think of him without regrets which 
cast a bright light into the recesses of her heart. 

One day, the pleasure which she took in walking led 
her to a meadow a long distance away, which, like a 
thrifty farmer's wife, she wished to inspect. This 
meadow adjoined Vavray wood, and the ravine was not 
far away, on the edge of the wood. Now, it happened 
that Benedict and Valentin were walking in that neigh- 
borhood ; that the younger man detected the lithe and 
well-proportioned figure of Madame Blutty against the 
dark green ; and that he climbed the hedge to join her 
without consulting his mentor. Benedict joined them, 
and they talked together for some time. 

Thereupon Athénaïs, who still felt for her cousin a 
remnant of that deep interest which makes a woman's 
friendship so considerate and so grateful, noticed the 
ravages which mental distress had wrought in him, es- 
pecially within the last few days. The alteration of his 
features alarmed her, and, putting her arm through his. 
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she insisted upon his telling her franl<ly the cause of his 
distress and the state of his health. As she had some 
suspicion of the truth, she had the delicacy to send Val- 
entin for her umbrella which she had left under a tree. 

Benedict had been forcing himself for so long a time 
to conceal his suffering from all eyes, that his cousin's 
affectionate manner was very sweet to him. He could 
not resist the longing to pour out his heart, and he told 
her of his attachment to Valentine, his unhappiness in 
being separated from her, and ended by confessing that 
he was driven to despair by the fear of losing her for- 
ever, 

Athénaïs, in her innocence, did not choose to see, in 
that passion of which she had long been aware, the du- 
bious side, which would have caused a more prudent 
person to recoil. In the sincerity of her heart, she did 
not deem Valentine capable of forgetting her principles, 
and she believed that love to be as pure as her own for 
Valentin. So she yielded to her sympathetic impulses, 
and promised that she would urge Valentine to adopt a 
less harsh course of action than she contemplated. 

** I do not know whether I shall succeed," she said to 
him with that ingenuous frankness which made her at- 
tractive despite her faults; "but I promise you that 1 
will work as hard for your happiness as for my own. I 
hope that I may be able to prove to you that I have never 
ceased to be your friend ! " 

Benedict was touched by this outburst of whole-souled 
affection, and kissed her hand gratefully. Valentin, 
who was just returning with the umbrella, saw that kiss, 
and turned so red and so pale in quick succession that 
Athénaïs noticed it, and was herself confused ; but she 
tried to assume a serious and self-important manner, and 
said to Benedict : 
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''We must meet again to settle this momentous affair. 
As I am frivolous and awkward, I shall need your guid- 
ance. I will come here to walk to-morrow and tell you 
how I have succeeded. Then we will conâder the best 
way to obtain more. Until to-morrow ! ** 

And she walked rapidly away witii a friendly nod to 
her cousin ; but she was not looking at him when she 
said the last words. 

The next day Ihey had another conference. While 
Valentin walked on ahead along the wooded path, Ath- 
énals told her cousin of the faihire of her efforts. She 
had found Valentine absolutely impenetrable. How- 
ever, she was not discouraged, and for a whole week 
she tried with all her power to bring the lovers together. 

The negotiations did not advance very rapidly. Per- 
haps the young ambassadress was not sorry to multiply 
the conferences in the meadow. During the pauses in 
her conversation with Benedict, Valentin would join 
them and find consolation for his exclusion from the 
secret in a smile and glance which were worth more 
than a thousand words. And then, when the cousins 
had said all that they had to say, Valentin would chase 
butterflies with Athénaîs, and, as they romped together, 
would succeed in touching her hand, or brushing against 
her hair, or stealing a ribbon or a flower. At seventeen, 
one is still at an age to enjoy Dorat's poetry. 

Benedict, even although his cousin brought him no good 
news, was happy to hear her talk of Valentine. He ques- 
tioned Athénaîs as to her most trivial acts ; he made her 
repeat their conversations word for word. In short, he 
yielded to the pleasure of being comforted and encour- 
aged, having no presentiment of the deplorable conse- 
quences which his innocent relations with his cousin 
were destined to have. 
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Meanwhile, Pierre Blutty had gone to La Marche to 
look after some private business. At the end of the week 
he returned by way of a village where a fair was being 
held, and where he stopped for twenty -four hours. There 
he met his friend Simonneau. 

By an unlucky accident, Simonneau had recently be- 
come enamored of a buxom herder of geese, whose cot- 
tage was on a sunken road within a few steps of the 
meadow where Benedict and Athénaîs met. He went 
there every day, and, from the little round window of a 
grain-loft, which served as the temple of his rustic amours, 
he saw Athénaîs and Benedict strolling back and forth 
along the path, arm-in-arm. He did not fail to ascribe 
a criminal purpose to those meetings. He remembered 
Mademoiselle Lhéry's former love for her cousin ; he 
knew how jealous Pierre Blutty was, and it never oc- 
curred to him that a woman could meet a tnan and talk 
confidentially with him, unless impelled by sentiments 
and purposes at odds with marital fidelity. 

With his sturdy good sense he determined to warn 
Pierre Blutty, and he did not fail to do so. The farmer 
flew into a terrible rage, and would have set off at once 
to murder his wife and his rival. Simonneau pacified 
him to some extent by reminding him that perhaps the 
wrong done him was not so great at it might be. 

" On the word of Simonneau," he said, ** I have hard- 
ly seen them without Mademoiselle Louise's boy — thirty 
or forty yards away. He could see them, so I didn't 
think they could do any great harm, but they could say 
what they wanted to ; for when he went near them they 
took pains to send him away. Your wife would pat him 
gently on the cheek, and tell him to run off, so that they 
could talk at their ease, I suppose." 

"See the impudence of the hussy!" cried Blutty, 
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gnawing his nails. **Ah ! i might have l<nown it would 
end like this. That popinjay ! he gulls all the women 
with his soft talk. He paid court to Mademoiselle Louise 
and my wife at the same time, before we were married. 
Since then, everybody knows that he's had the cheek to 
court Madame de Lansac. But she's an honest and re- 
spectable woman. She refused to see him, and swore 
that he should never set foot in the farm-house while 
she was there. I know that for a fact ! I heard her 
tell her sister so the day she came to live at our house. 
And now, for lack of something better, my gentleman 
condescends to come back to my wife ! For that matter, 
who can tell me that they haven't had an understanding 
for a long while ? Why was she so set on going to the 
château every evening these last few months, against 
my will ? It was because she saw him there. And 
there's a damned park there where they walked together 
all they wanted to. Twenty thousand devils ! I'll have 
my revenge ! Now that the park's closed, they meet in 
the woods ; that's clear enough I Do I know what goes 
on at night ? But damnation ! here I am ; we'll see 
whether Satan will protect his skin this time. I will 
show them that Pierre Blutty isn't to be insulted with 
impunity." 

"If you want anybody to help you, you know I'm 
your man," rejoined Simonneau. 

The two friends shook hands and walked in the direc- 
tion of the farm together. 

Meanwhile, Athénaïs had pleaded so warmly for Bene- 
dict ; she had urged the cause of love with such ingenu- 
ous zeal ; above all, she had depicted so eloquently his 
melancholy, his broken health, his pallor, his wearing 
anxiety ; she had described him as so submissive and so 
fearful of offending her, that poor, weak Valentine had 
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allowed her resolution to be shaken. Indeed, in her 
secret heart, she had been very glad to have him solicit 
his recall, for to her, likewise, the days seemed very long 
and her resolution very cruel. 

Ere long the only subject of discussion was the diffi- 
culty of meeting. 

** I am compelled," said Valentine, *' to hide from this 
love as from a crime 1 Some enemy, whom I do not 
know, but who is evidently watching me very closely, 
has succeeded in making trouble between my mother 
and me. I am trying now to obtain her forgiveness, 
for who else is left for me to lean upon ? And if I com- 
promise myself by some fresh imprudence, she will learn 
of it, and I can no longer hope to move her. So that I 
cannot go to the meadow with you." 

"No, of course not," said Athénaîs; "but he might 
come here." 

"Can you think of such a thing?" said Valentine. 
" Not only has your husband often expressed himself in 
very hostile terms in regard to Benedict's coming here, 
so that his presence at the farm might cause a quarrel 
in your family, but nothing could be more certain to com- 
promise me than such a step on his part after two years 
have passed since he came here. His visit would be no- 
ticed and discussed as an important event, and no one 
could doubt that I was the cause of it." 

"That is all very well," said Athénaîs, "but what is 
to prevent his coming after dark, when he won't be seen ? 
It is late in the autumn and the days are short. It is 
pitch dark at eight o'clock ; at nine everybody is abed ; 
my husband, who doesn't sleep quite so soundly as the 
others, is away. If Benedict should be at the orchard 
door at half-past nine, say — if I should let him in, if you 
and he should talk together in the lower room an hour 
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or two, and then he should go home about eleven, before 
moonrise — ^just tell me what there would be so difficult 
and dangerous about it ? " 

Valentine raised many objections. Athénaïs persisted, 
implored, even shed tears, and declared that her refusal 
would kill Benedict. She carried the day at last. The 
next day, she ran off to the meadow in triumph, and car- 
ried the good news. 

That same evening Benedict, armed with his pro- 
tectress's instructions, and being perfectly familiar with 
the premises, was admitted to the room where Valentine 
was, and passed two hours with her. He succeeded, 
during that interview, in re-establishing his empire over 
her. He set her mind at rest concerning the future, 
swore to renounce every pleasure that would cause her 
a pang of regret, wept with love and joy at her feet and 
left her, happy to see that she was calmer and more con> 
fident, after obtaining a second appointment for the next 
njght. 

But, during the next day, Blutty and Simonneau ar- 
rived at the farm. Biutty artfully concealed his rage, and 
watched his wife closely. She did not go to the meadow ; 
it was no longer necessary ; and, besides, she was afraid 
of being followed. 

Blutty reconnoitred his position with all the adroitness 
of which he was capable ; and it is true enough that the 
peasant does not lack adroitness, when one of the dense 
chords of his organ of sensibility is set in motion. While 
assuming a well-feigned air of indifference, he kept his 
eyes and ears on the alert all day. First he heard a 
ploughman say to his comrade that Charmette, the great 
yellow watch-dog at the farm, had barked incessantly 
from half-pist nine till midnight. Then he walked in 

e orchard and saw that the loose stones on top of the 
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wall had been disturbed in one place. But a surer indi- 
cation was afforded by several marks of boot-heels in the 
smooth clay of the ditch. Now, no one at the farm wore 
boots ; the only kinds of footwear known there were 
wooden clogs and hobnailed shoes with three rows of 
nails. 

Thereupon, Blutty's last doubts vanished. In order to 
make sure of seizing his enemy, he had to restrain his wrath 
and his grief ; and, toward nightfall, he kissed his wife 
with much warmth, and told her he was going to pass 
the night at a farm of Simonneau's half a league away. 
The grape harvest was just finished ; Simonneau, who 
was one of the last to get in his crop, needed help that 
night to watch and hold in check the fermentation in his 
vats. This fable did not arouse suspicion in any mind ; 
Athénaîs was too conscious of her innocence to be alarmed 
by her husband's plans. 

So he left the farm for his friend's house, and, bran- 
dishing fiercely one of the heavy iron forks used in the 
country to load the hay on the wagons, he waited for 
night with agonizing impatience. To give him courage 
and presence of mind, Simonneau plied him with drink. 
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The clock struck seven. It was a cold, gloomy even- 
ing. The wind howled through the thatched roof of the 
cottage, and the brook, swollen by the rains of the pre- 
ceding days, filled the ravine with its monotonous plain- 
tive murmur. Benedict was preparing to leave his young 
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friend, and was beginning, as on the night before, to in- 
vent a fable concerning the necessity of his going out at 
such an hour, when Valentin interrupted him. 

"Why do you deceive me ? " he said suddenly, toss- 
ing upon the table with an air of decision the book which 
he held in his hand. " You are going to the farm." 

Benedict, petrified with surprise, could think of nothing 
to reply. 

"Well, my friend," said the young man, with concen- 
trated bitterness, "go and be happy; you deserve it 
better than I. If anything can lessen my suffering, it is 
having you for a rival." 

Benedict fell from the clouds. Men have little per- 
spicacity in making discoveries of this sort ; and then, 
too, his own sorrow had engrossed him so entirely for a 
long time past that he could not well notice the irruption 
of love into the heart of that child whose guardian he was* 
Bewildered by what he had heard, he imagined that Val- 
entin was in love with his aunt, and his blood stood still 
with amazement and grief. 

"My friend," said Valentin, throwing himself into a 
chair with an air of hopeless discouragement, " I wound 
you, I irritate you, I grieve you, perhaps ! I love you 
so dearly, and yet I am obliged to fight against the ha- 
tred which I feel for you sometimes ! Beware of me, 
Benedict ; there are days when I am tempted to murder 
you!" 

"Unhappy child!" cried Benedict, seizing his arm 
roughly ; " you dare to cherish such a sentiment U/t her 
whom you should respect as your mother ! " 

"As my mother Î " he re|c«oed with a sad tmUt ; '* the 
would be a very young mother ! " 

" Great God ! " t%cl3smtd Bénftfict in great diMna/^ 
"what will Vakmtioe say ? " 

21 
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"Valentine 1 What does it matter to her? Indeed, 
why didn't she foresee what would happen ? Why did 
she allow us to be together every evening before her 
eyes ? and you yourself, why do you take me for a con- 
fidant and witness of your love ? For you do love her ; 
I am sure of it now. Last night I followed you ; you 
went to the farm, and I don't imagine that you went 
there with so much secrecy to see my mother or my 
aunt. Why should you hide if you went to see them ? " 

"Great heaven I what do you mean ? " cried Benedict, 
relieved of a terrible weight. " Do you think that I am 
in love with my cousin ? " 

"Who wouldn't be?" replied the young man, with 
ingenuous enthusiasm. 

"Come here, my boy," said Benedict, embracing him 
warmly. "Can you believe a friend's word? Very 
good ; I swear to you, on my honor, that I have never 
loved Athénais and never shall love her. Are you satis- 
fied now ? " 

"Can it be true?" cried Valentin, kissing him rap- 
turously; "but, if it is true, why are you going to the 
farm ? " 

"To attend to some business of great importance to 
Madame de Lansac's future," replied Benedict, sorely 
embarrassed. "As I am obliged to keep out of sight to 
avoid meeting Blutty, with whom I am on bad terms, 
and who would have good reason to be offended by my 
presence in his house, I have to take some precautions 
about going to see your aunt. Her interests require all 
my care. It is a matter of money which you would 
hardly understand. Indeed, what difference does it make 
to you ? I will tell you about it some time. Now I 
must go." 

"It's all right," said Valentin, "I have no questions 
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to ask you. Your motives cannot be other than noble 
and generous. But let me go with you, Benedict.'* 

"To be sure, part of the way/' he replied. 

They left the house together. 

"Why that gun ? " said Benedict, seeing that Valen- 
tin had a gun on his shoulder. 

" I don't know. I want to go all the way to the farm 
with you. That Pierre Blutty hates you, I know. If 
he should meet you, he would do you a bad turn. He 
is a cowardly brute ; let me escort you. Last night I 
couldn't go to sleep till you came home. I had horrible 
dreams ; and now that my heart is relieved of that ter- 
rible jealousy — now that I might be happy, I feel more 
depressed than I ever did in my life." 

" I have often told you, Valentin, that you have nerves 
like a woman's. Poor boy I Your friendship is very 
sweet to me. I believe that it would make life endur- 
able if everything else should fail me." 

They walked for some time in silence ; then they re- 
sumed their conversation, which was interrupted every 
moment. Benedict felt his heart swell with joy as the 
moment approached which was to unite him with Valen- 
tine. His young companion, whose nature was more 
clinging and impressionable, struggled under the weight 
of some indefinable presentiment. Benedict attempted 
to point out to him the folly of his love for Athénais, and 
to urge him to combat that hazardous inclination. He 
drew a gloomy picture of the evils of the passion, and all 
the while his heart was beating with ardent, joyful throbs 
which gave the lie to his words. 

" Perhaps you are right I " said Valentin. " I believe I 
am destined to be unhappy. At all events, I believe it to- 
night ; I feel so blue and oppressed. Come home early, 
do you hear ? or let me go with you to the orchard." 
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"No, my boy, no," said Benedict, halting beneath an 
old willow which stood at a bend in the road. "Go 
back ; I will soon be with you and continue my sermon. 
Well, what is it ? " 

"You must take my gun." 

"What nonsense ! " 

"Listen; what's that?" 

It was a hoarse, funereal cry above their heads. 

" It's a goatsucker," replied Benedict. " He's hiding 
in the rotten trunk of this tree. Do you want a shot at 
him ? I'll start him up." 

He kicked the tree. The bird flew away in silence. 
Valentin took aim, but it was too dark to hit him. He 
disappeared, repeating his sinister cry. 

"Bird of evil omen," exclaimed the boy, "I missed 
you ! Isn't that the bird the peasants call the bird of 
death?" 

"Yes," said Benedict, indifferently; "they claim that 
he sings over a man's head an hour before his death. 
Look out ! we were under the tree when he sang I " 

Valentin shrugged his shoulders as if he were ashamed 
of his childish fears. However, he pressed his friend's 
hand more warmly than usual. 

"Come home soon," he said. 

And they parted. 

Benedict entered the orchard noiselessly, and found 
Valentine at the door of the house. 

"I have great news for you," she said ; "but let us 
not stay in this room ; anybody who comes in may take 
us by surprise. Athénaîs has let me have her chamber 
for an hour. Come with me." 

After Blutty's marriage, a pretty chamber on the first 
floor had been set aside and newly furnished for the 
newly-married pair. Athénaîs had offered it to her 
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friend, and had gone to the room of the latter on the 
floor above to wait until the end of the interview. 

Valentine led Benedict to Athénaîs's room. 

At about the same time, Pierre Blutty and Simonneau 
left the farm-house where they had passed the early 
evening. They followed, without speaking, a sunken 
road near the shore of the Indre. 

" Sacrebleu! Pierre, you are not a man," said Simon- 
neau at last, stopping suddenly. "One would say that 
you were going to commit a crime. You don't say a 
word ; you have been as pale and limp as a shroud all day 
long, and you can hardly walk straight. The deuce I do 
you let a woman throw you off the track this way ? " 

" It's not so much my love for the woman now," re- 
joined Pierre, in a hollow voice, "as it is my hate for 
the man. That thickens the blood round my heart ; and 
when you say that Vm going to commit a crime, I don't 
think you're far out of the way." 

" Bah I you're joking, ain't you ? " said Georges. "I 
went in with you just for a thrashing." 

"A thrashing till death follows," rejoined the other with 
the utmost seriousness. " His face has driven me crazy 
long enough. One of us two must stand aside for the 
other to-night." 

"The devil 1 it's more serious than I thought. What 
is it you've got there for a club ? It's so dark I Do you 
still persist in carrying about that infernal pitchfork ? " 

"Perhaps I" 

" But, look here, ain't we going to get into a scrape 
that will land us at the assizes ? That wouldn't amuse 
me, and I with a wife and children 1 

" If you're afraid, don't come ! 

" I'll come, to prevent your getting into a bad scrape." 

They walked on. 
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"Listen," said Valentine, taking from her breast a 
letter with a black seal ; " I am utterly upset, and what 
I feel within me fills me with horror of myself. Read ; 
but, if your heart is as guilty as mine, do not speak, for 
I am afraid that the earth will open and swallow us." 

Benedict, alarmed by her manner, opened the letter. 
It was from Franck, Monsieur de Lansac's valet. Mon- 
sieur de Lansac had been killed in a duel. 

A wave of cruel and overpowering joy took possession 
of all Benedict's faculties. He began to pace the floor 
in his agitation, to conceal from Valentine an emotion 
which she condemned, but which she herself could not 
escape. His efforts were fruitless. He rushed to her, 
fell at her feet, and embraced her in an outburst of 
frantic passion. 

"What is the use of feigning a hypocritical solemnity ? " 
he cried. "Can I deceive you, or God ? Does not God 
guide our destinies ? Is it not He who sets you free from 
the shameful chain of that marriage ? Is it not He who 
has purged the earth of that false, unfeeling man ? " 

" Hush I " said Valentine, putting her hand over his 
mouth. " Do you want to call down the vengeance of 
heaven on our heads ? Did we not wrong that man 
enough in his lifetime ? Must we continue to insult him 
even after his death ? Oh ! hush ! this is sacrilege. 
Perhaps God has permitted him to die, only to punish 
us and make us more wretched than ever." 

" Foolish, fearful Valentine ! What can happen to us 
now, in God's name ? Aren't you free ? Is not the 
future ours ? Very good ; we will not insult the dead ; I 
agree to that. On the contrary, let us bless that man's 
memory for having taken it upon himself to level the 
barriers of rank and fortune between us. Bless him for 
making you the poor, deserted creature that you are I 
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for, if it had not been for him, i could never have as- 
pired to you. Your wealth, your rank would have been 
obstacles which my pride would not have sought to over- 
come. Now you belong to me ; you cannot, you must 
not escape me, Valentine. I am your husband ; I have 
a claim to you. Your conscience, your religion, order 
you to take me for your staff and your avenger. Oh ! 
let them come and insult you in my arms, if they dare ! 
I shall know what my duty is ; I shall not underrate the 
value of the treasure entrusted to my care. I will not 
leave you ; I will watch over you with a loving heart 1 
How happy we shall be I See how kind God is ! how, 
after all these cruel trials, he sends us the blessings we 
craved ! Do you remember that one day you regretted 
that you were not a farmer's daughter, that you could 
not escape the slavery of a life of opulence, to live like a 
simple village maiden beneath a thatched roof ? Well, 
now your longing is gratified. You shall be queen in 
the cottage in the ravine ; you shall run about among 
the trees with your white goat ; you shall raise your 
own flowers, and sleep without fear or anxiety on a 
peasant's breast. Dear Valentine I how lovely you will 
be in the haymaker's straw hat 1 how you will be adored 
and obeyed in your new home I You will have but one 
servant and one slave — myself ; but I alone will be more 
zealous in your service than a whole liveried household. 
All the hard work will be my business ; you will have 
no other care than to make my life beautiful and sleep 
among the flowers at my side. And we shall be rich too. 
I have already doubled the value of my property ; I have 
a thousand francs a year I And you will have almost 
as much when you have sold what you have left. We 
will add to our estate. Oh ! it will be a magnificent 
domain I We will have your dear Catherine for our fac- 
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totum. We will have a cow and calf, and i don't know 
what else. Come, cheer up; help me to make plans ! *' 

"Alas I I am depressed beyond words/' said Valentine, 
" but I haven't the strength to contradict your dreams. 
Oh ! talk to me I Tell me some more about our happi- 
ness ; tell me that it cannot escape us. I would like to 
believe in it." 

*'And why, in heaven's name, should you refuse to 
believe in it ? " 

"I don't know," she said, putting her hand to her 
breast ; " I feel a weight here which suffocates me. Re- 
morse 1 oh I yes, it is remorse I I have not deserved to 
be happy ; I ought not to be. I have been very guilty ; 
I have broken my oaths ; I have forgotten God ; God 
owes me punishment, not rewards." 

" Banish these black thoughts, Valentine. Poor Val- 
entine, why allow yourself to be tortured and distracted 
thus by grief ? Wherein have you been so guilty ? Did 
you not resist long enough ? Am not I the only culprit ? 
Have you not atoned for your sin by your sorrow ? " 

"Ah ! yes, my tears ought to have washed me clean ! 
But alas ! each day buried me deeper in the abyss, and 
who can say that I should not have grovelled there all 
my life ? What merit shall I have now ? How shall I 
make good the past ? Will you yourself be able to love 
me always ? Will you have confidence in a woman 
who broke her past oaths ? " 

" But, Valentine, think of all that you had to excuse 
you. Think of your false and miserable position. Re- 
member the husband who deliberately drove you to your 
destruction, the mother who refused to open her arms to 
you in time of danger, the old woman who could think of 
nothing better to say to you on her deathbed than these 
pious words : ' My dear, take a lover of your own rank. 
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"Ah ! yes, it is true," said Valentine, reflecting bitterly 
on the past ; " they all treated my virtue with incredible 
levity. 1 alone, whom they all accused of guilt, had a 
true conception of the grandeur of my duties, and I tried 
to make our marriage a sacred, mutual obligation. But 
they sneered at my simplicity; one talked of money, 
another of dignity, a third of the proprieties. Ambition 
or pleasure was the sole incentive of all their acts, the 
sole meaning of all their precepts. They urged me to 
sin, and exhorted me only to make a show of virtue. If, 
instead of being a peasant's son, you had been a duke 
and peer, Benedict, they would have borne me In tri- 
umph I '* 

" You may be sure of it ; so do not mistake the threats 
of their folly and malignity for reproaches of your con- 
science." 

When the cuckoo clock at the farm struck eleven, 
Benedict and Valentine prepared to separate. He had suc- 
ceeded in pacifying her, in intoxicating her with hope, in 
making her smile ; but, at the moment that he strained 
her to his heart to bid her adieu, she was seized with a 
strange terror. 

" Suppose I should lose you ! " she said, turning pale. 
"We have foreseen everything except that 1 Before 
all our dreams of happiness are realized, you may die, 
Benedict ! " 

" Die I " he said, covering her face with kisses ; " as 
if one could die when he loves as I do 1 " 

She noiselessly opened the orchard door and kissed him 
again in the doorway, 

"Do you remember," he whispered, "that it was 
here that you gave me your first kiss on the fore- 
head ? " 

"Until to-morrow! " she replied. 
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She had hardly reached her room when a terrible, 
piercing shrielc rang out in the orchard. It was the only 
sound, but it was blood-curdling, and the whole household 
heard it. 

As he approached the farm, Pierre Blutty had seen a 
light in his wife's bedroom, which he did not know to be 
occupied by Valentine. He had distinctly seen two 
shadows pass across the curtain, a man's shadow and a 
woman's. All doubt was at an end. In vain did Simon- 
neau try to pacify him. Despairing of success, and 
afraid of being involved in a criminal prosecution, he 
decided to go away. Blutty saw the door open, and, in 
the ray of light which shone through the opening, he 
recognized Benedict. A woman stood beside him ; he 
could not see her face, because Benedict concealed it by 
kissing her ; but it could be no other than Athénaîs. 
Thereupon the jealous wretch raised his iron pitchfork, 
just as Benedict climbed the wall of loose stones at the 
same place which still bore the marks of his passage on 
the preceding night. He leaped down on the other side, 
and threw himself on the sharp weapon ; the two points 
sank deep into his breast, and he fell to the ground 
bathed in blood. 

On that same spot, two years before, he had supported 
Valentine in his arms the first time that she came to the 
farm secretly to see her sister. 

A panic-stricken clamor arose in the house at sight of 
the crime. Blutty rushed from the spot and placed him- 
self at the disposal of the prosecuting attorney. He told 
him the story without reservation : the man was his 
rival ; he had been murdered in the murderer's own 
garden. The latter could defend his act on the plea that 
he had taken him for a thief. In the eyes of the law he 
was likely to be acquitted ; in the eyes of the magistrate. 
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to whom he frankly admitted the passion under the influ- 
ence of which he had acted and the remorse by which he 
was consumed, he found mercy. A trial would have re- 
sulted in a shocking scandal for the whole Lhéry family, 
the most numerous and most highly esteemed family in 
the department. Pierre Blutty was not prosecuted. 

The body was taken into the living-room. 

Valentine received one last smile, one word of love, 
one upward glance. He died on her breast. 

Then she was led to her room by Lhéry, while Ma- 
dame Lhéry carried away the unconscious Athénals. 

Louise, pale and cold, and in full possession of her 
senses, of all her powers of suffering, was left alone with 
the dead body. 

After an hour Lhéry joined her. 

"Your sister is in a very bad way,'* said the terror- 
stricken old man. "You must go to attend to her. I 
will undertake the melancholy duty of remaining here." 

Louise made no reply, but entered Valentine's room. 

Lhéry had laid her on her bed. Her face was of a 
greenish pallor ; her red eyes glowed like burning coals, 
but shed no tears. Her hands were clasped rigidly about 
her neck ; her breath came with a sort of convulsive 
rattle. 

Louise, also pale but apparently calm, took a candle 
and leaned over her sister. 

When the eyes of those two women met, it was as if 
a ghastly sort of magnetism drew them together. Louise's 
face wore an expression of savage contempt, of pitiless 
hate ; Valentine's, distorted by terror, strove in vain to 
avoid that awful scrutiny, that avenging apparition. 

"And so," said Louise, running her hand fiercely 
through Valentine's dishevelled locks, as if she would 
have liked to tear them out, " so you have killed him 1 '' 
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"Yes, it was II II I ! '* stammered Valentine, with a 
dazed air. 

*'That was sure to come," said Louise. " He would 
have it so ; he involved himself in your destiny, and 
you have destroyed him ! Very well, complete your 
work — ^take my life too ; for my life was his, and I will 
not survive him ! Do you know that you have dealt a 
twofold blow ? No, you did not flatter yourself that you 
had done so much harm ! Well, triumph ! You sup- 
planted me ; you have tortured my heart all the days 
of your life, and now you have plunged the knife into 
it. It is well ! You have consummated the work of 
your family, Valentine. It was written that I should 
owe all imaginable suffering to your family. You have 
been your mother's own daughter ; yes, and your father's, 
who also was expert in shedding blood. It was you who 
drew me back to this neighborhood, which I ought never 
to have seen again ; you who fascinated me like a basi- 
lisk, and bound me fast in order to feast upon my entrails 
at your ease I Ah I you have no conception how un- 
happy you have made me ! You have succeeded beyond 
your expectations. You do not know how I loved him, 
this man who is dead I But you cast a spell on him and 
he could no longer see clearly. Oh I I would have made 
him happy I I wouldn't have tortured him as you did ! 
I would have sacrificed empty glory and supercilious 
principles to him. I would not have made his life a daily 
torment. His noble, lovely youth would not have been 
blighted by my selfish caresses I I would not have con- 
demned him to pine away consumed by disappointment 
and vain longings. And I would not then have lured 
him into a trap to betray him to a murderer. No ! he 
would be full of life and hope to-day, if he had chosen to 
love me I Curse you, who prevented him from doing It !' * 
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As she hurled these imprecations at her sister, poor 
Louise grew weaker and weaker, and, finally, fell in a 
swoon at Valentine's feet. 

When she recovered consciousness, she had forgotten 
all that she had said. She nursed Valentine with devoted 
affection ; she covered her with kisses and tears. But 
she could not do away with the horrible impression which 
her involuntary avowal had produced. In the paroxysms 
of her fever, Valentine would throw herself into her arms 
and implore her forgiveness with all the ghastly terror of 
madness. 

She died a week later. Religion afforded her some 
consolation in her last moments, and Louise's love 
smoothed that painful journey from earth to heaven. 

Louise had suffered so much that her faculties, broken 
to the yoke of sorrow, hardened in the fire of consuming 
passions, had acquired supernatural strength. She sur- 
vived that crushing blow, and lived for her son's sake. 

Pierre Blutty never recovered from the effect of his 
mistake. Despite the unsusceptibility of his nature, 
remorse and grief devoured him secretly. He became 
moody, quarrelsome, irritable. Anything resembling a 
reproach angered him, because he inwardly reproached 
himself much more bitterly. He had little intercourse 
with his family during the year which followed his crime. 
Athénaîs made fruitless efforts to conceal the horror and 
repugnance which she felt at sight of him. Madame Lhéry 
hid to avoid seeing him, and Louise left the farm-house 
on the days when he was likely to come there. He 
sought consolation for his troubles in wine, and succeed- 
ed in diverting his thoughts by getting tipsy every day. 
One night he went out and jumped into the river which 
he mistook for a sandy road in the white moonlight. The 
peasants observed, as an instance of the Justice of Heaven 
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in meting out punishment, that his death occurred just a 
year after Benedict's, day for day and hour for hour. 

Several years later there were many noticeable 
changes in the neighborhood. Athénais, having come 
into possession of the two hundred thousand francs be- 
queathed to her by her godfather the iron-master, pur- 
chased the château of Raimbault and the surrounding 
estates. Monsieur Lhéry, spurred on by his wife to that 
display of vanity, sold his property, or rather exchanged 
it — at a loss, the malicious gossips said — ^for the remain- 
ing estates of the former domain of Raimbault. So the 
worthy farmer-folk were installed in the splendid abode 
of their former lords, and the young widow was able to 
gratify those luxurious tastes which she had been taught 
in her childhood. 



XXXIX 

Louise, who had returned to Paris to complete her 
son's education, was urged to come and settle down 
near her faithful friend. Valentin had received his de- 
gree in medicine. They urged him to settle in the prov- 
ince, where Monsieur Faure, who was getting too old to 
practise, would gladly turn over his patients to him. 

So Louise and her son returned, and received a most 
sincere and affectionate welcome at the hands of that 
excellent family. During their long absence, young 
Valentin had became a man. His beauty, his learning, 
his modesty, his many noble qualities, won for him the 
esteem and affection of those who were most uncompro- 
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mising on the subject of birth. However, he was law- 
fully entitled to bear the name of Raimbault. Madame 
Lhéry did not forget it, and said to her husband, under 
her breath, that it was worth but little to be a land- 
owner if one were not a noble ; which signified, in other 
words, that their daughter lacked nothing except the 
name and title of their former masters. Monsieur Lhéry 
considered the young physician very young. 

"What of that?" said Mère Lhéry; ''our Athénaîs 
is very young too. Aren't you and I the same age ? 
Have we been any the less happy for that ? " 

Père Lhéry was more practical than his wife. He said 
that fnoney attracts money; that his daughter was a good 
enough match to aspire not only to a noble, but to a rich 
land-owner. But he had to surrender, for Madame 
Blutty's former inclination reawoke with fresh intensity 
when she found her young schoolboy so tall and so ac- 
complished. Louise hesitated ; Valentin, torn between 
love and pride, allowed himself to be convinced by the 
fair widow's burning glances. Athénaîs became his 
wife. 

She could not resist the longing to be announced in 
the aristocratic salons of the neighborhood by the title of 
Comtesse de Raimbault. The neighbors turned up their 
noses, some in contempt, others from envy. The real 
Comtesse de Raimbault brought suit against her for her 
presumption ; but she died, and no one else thought of 
making trouble. Athénaîs was a good soul, and she was 
happy. Her husband, who was blessed with Valentine's 
excellent disposition and good judgment, easily con- 
trolled her, and corrected many of her failings by gentle 
means. Those which she still retains add to her charm, 
and make her as popular as estimable qualities would do, 
for she acknowledges them so frankly. 
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The Lhéry family is laughed at in the neighborhood 
for its vanities and its absurdities ; but no poor man is 
turned away from the door of the château ; no neighbor 
seeks a favor there in vain ; the mockery is born of jeal- 
ousy rather than of pity. If some one of Lhéry'sold 
companions happens to indulge in some labored witticism 
touching the change in his fortunes, the old man finds 
consolation in the fact that the slightest advance on his 
part is welcomed with pride and gratitude. 

Louise has found rest with her new family from the 
fatigues of her sad career. The age of passion has van- 
ished behind her ; her daily thoughts are tinged with 
religious melancholy. Her greatest delight is to super- 
intend the education of her fair-haired little granddaugh- 
ter, who perpetuates the beloved name of Valentine, and 
who constantly reminds her very youthful grandmother 
of that cherished sister's early years. The traveller, as 
he passes the village cemetery, frequently sees the 
lovely child playing at Louise's feet, and plucking the 
cowslips that grow on the double grave of Valentine and 
Benedict. 
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